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INTRODUCTION. 


jA. copy of the following Work, which was transmitted to 
the Directors of tlie East India Company, having been placed in 
their Library, Mr. Wilkins, who has charge of tliat valuable 
Institution, thought that its publication might be useful, and ic- 
comiueiided that measure to the patronage of the Court ; wliicli, 
with great liberality, consented to his request, and encouraged 
the uinlevtaking !>y a large subscription. Accor<lingly, in the 
end of the year 1805 an agrceincnt was made witli some |•e^>>ect- 
ablc booksellers. Soon afterwards, my duty hav'ing une.Ypcc LejlIy 
brought me to Faiglaml, I was agreeably surprised to find lliat 
my Joui’nal had obtaiue<l a reception .so I'avourable. It is true, 
I wished to have abridged the Work before publication, and 
altered its arrangement ; but as the printing had commenced 
before my arrival, and as my stay in England was likely to be 
very short, I could not undertake such alterations. I have, 
therefore, contented myself with revising the manuscript ; and 
the supcrintendcncy of the press has been cntrusteil to Mr. 
Stephen Jones. I hope, however, that the Index will enable the 
reader to understand the greater part of the Indian terins, and 
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al llic same time will in some measure supply the want of 
method, in which I am sorry that the Work is so tlclicieut. 

I'herol lowing Instructions, which I received from the Governor 
(icneral, hefore I commenced my Journey, will sulficiently ex- 
plain the views which that distinguished Nobleman iiad in 
em])loying me. 

Copy of the Governor General’s Instructions, dated Fort William, 

144 til Februarv i80(). 

“ Ytmr cnfiuirics arc to extend tliroughout the dominions of 
the present Hdjd (>f .l/yvo/v^, ainl the country acquired by the 
Company, in the late war, from the sSullan, as well as to that 
part oWMulahar which the Company annexed to their own ter- 
litories in the former war under IVfarcpiis Cornwallis.” 

“ 'fhe lirsi great and essential object of your attention should 
he, (he Agriculture of the Country; under which head, your en- 
quiries slionhl include and tend to ascertain the following points 
with as nuich accuracy as local circumstances will admit.” 

I'siitthil / 'cgf'AablfS. 

“ J he dllferent kinds cidtivaled by the farmers and natives In 
general, foi’ sale oi comnvm use; the modes of cultivation 
adopted for each kind, and the implements of husbandry used 
in (hem: the seasons when they are sown ami gathered; the 
manures uscil loi' tlie soil ; and the means adopted for watei'ing 
their grounds ; and as the clfeeting this last jioint, in a chcaj> and 
easy maimer, is an essential olyect to the common farmers in this 
country (Hengal), it would be eligible to haA'c cither models or 
drawings made of any description of machinery which may not 
have been seen by you in these parts of India, and wliich may 
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ajipcar to yon to be likely to cflcct so benelicial an ciul. I( 
would also be advisable for you lo observe whether the poorer 
natives make use of any vegetables for food, which you may have 
seen »n this country, but which may not here be in use for human 
food.’' 


Cattle. 


“ The different breeds, and the manner in which they arc 
bred and kept ; the species used in agriculture ; and whether the 
produce of the country be sufficient, without importation, to 
answer its demands. And as the improvement of the breed of 
hoi'ses in this country has become an object of particular atten- 
tion to government, it would be projjer for you to ascertain how 
far the breed made use of, in the parts you may visit, might be 
eligible to promote this desirable end.” 


Farms. 

“ The general extent of them ; the nature of the tenures by 
which they arc held ; the usual price of labour, and the manner 
of payment, whether in kind or specie. You will compare the 
general state of agricidture in Mysore, See wdtli that of sueh 
parts of Bengal as you may be ac<|uaintcd with ; and state your 
opinion, how far the cultivation of cither country may be ini- 
jirovcd, or extended, by the introduction of the vegetables, cattle, 
or rural economy of the other.” 

“ The next immediate oliject of your attention shoidd be, those 
natural productions of the country, which are made use of in 
arts, manufactures, or medicine, and particularly those which 
are objects of external cominerec." 
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Cotton^, Pepper^ Sandal-wood^ and Cardamoms. 

“ Of the culiivaLion and preparation of these valuable articles 
you should endeavour to gain the fullest and most accurate 
accounts, as well as of the nature and extent of the trade carried 
on in them; the usages which may have obtained concerning 
them ; the causes, if any there may be, which may seem to ob- 
struct improvement in quality, or extension in produce, of either 
of them ; and the means to your judgment most likely to remove 
these causes.” 


Afines, Quarries^ Alinerals, and Minf.ral Springs. 

“ The mines and quarries, as objects of particular concern, you 
should make a subject of more minute investigation, in so far as 
relates to their produce ; the mode of working them ; the state 
of the people employed in them, as well in respect to the con- 
dition of their service as to their treatment, or the price of their 
labour. In regard to the Minerals and Mineral Springs, they 
should be examined with attention, and such of them analyzed 
as may be esteemed medicinal by the people themselves, or you 
may judge to he so.” 


Manufactures and Manufacturers. 

“ The state of the manufactures is a farther object of conse- 
quence, especially of those which are exported; you should 
therefore procure as exact an account of the dilfcrent kinds, as 
may be practicable, and of the ability of .the country itself to 
furnish the materials used in them ; and yon shouhl ascertain 
what proportion, if any, is necessary to be imported from other 
countries ; from what countries, and under what advantages or 
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disadvantages, such importation now is or might be made. You 
should also make it an object of particular attention to ascertain 
how far the introduction of any of the manufactures of Mi/sore 
into any other of the Company’s possessions, might be produc- 
tive of advantage, and respectively whether f might derive 
advantage from the importation of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of Bengal, or any other parts of the Com]>any's 
possessions. The situation of the manufacturers should likewise 
be examined ; the mode of providing their goods ; the usual rate 
of their labour; any particular advantages which they may 
enjoy ; their comparative alHuencc, with those of this country ; 
their domestic usages ; the general nature of their sales ; and any 
regulations respecting their markets.” 

Climate and Seasons of Mysore, 

“ Of these you should endeavour to obtain an accurate account, 
as wxll as ol’the prevailing winds, and the elfects of the air, in its 
various states of heat and moisture, on the human body ; and it 
will be farther desirable, that you should form from your own 
observation, and the reports of such other jiersons as you may 
judge worthy of attention, an estimate of the salubrity of the 
country compared with that of the Company’s other principal 
possessions in India.” 

“ Although it may not be in your power, exactly to ascertain 
the extent of the forests, yet you will make this an object of your 
enquiry, as well as the kinds of trees of w hich they may chiefly 
consist, and report those kinds which you may judge useful for 
timber or other purposes ; you will also state your opinion, with 
respect to the kinds cither of timber or fruit trees which you 
may conceive it useful to introduce into this countIy^” 
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Inhahiiaiils. 

“ The corulition of tlie inluibitunts in general, in regard to 
their I’ooil, clothing, and habiialiotis, will engage your particular 
atteutioti: yon will also enquire how far their situation, iu these 
respects, may have been aflected by the different changes in the 
government.’’ 

“ I’hc diircrcnt sects and tril>es, of which the body of the 
people is composed, will merit your ol)servance; you will like- 
wise note whatever may appear to you worthy of remark in their 
laws, customs, See,; and state, with as much accuracy as may be 
in your power, the nature of their common usages in matters of 
personal traffick at their markets, their weights aiul measures, 
the exchange of money, and the currency among the lower onlers 
of people: and such matter.s iu respect to their police, as may 
seem to you to have an imrtiediate or j)articnlar teiulency to- 
wards the protection, security, and comfort of the lower orders 
of the people.” 

“ You will take every opportunity of fin warding to the Com- 
pany’s Botanical Garden at this Presidency, whatever useful, or 
rare, and curious plants and .seeds you maybe enabled to acquire, 
in the progress of your researches, with such observations on their 

nature and culture as mav be necessarv. ’ 

• ✓ 

“ You will collect and forward specimens by every proper 
opportunity to the Right Honourable the Governor General in 
Council, of whatever you may deem curious, or interesting, 
amongst the natural productions of the country, or in (he arts 
and mamdactures of the inhabitants; and though the general 
report of your mission cannot, prohabl} , becompletctl until after 
your return to this Presidency, you will from time to time submit 
to his Lordship any observation, which may occur to you. of 
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winch ihc immctlLuc conmuinicuiion iiiuy .ij)pcar to he oCpuhlii: 

ul ililN’. ‘ 

¥ 

111 coiisc(jiicncc o( ihe two last paragraphs of’tlicsc instructions, 
I transmitted a (:onsidcrahlc iiiiinher of seeds to Dr. Roxhuijrh. 
ami niailc a colleciion ol tlcscriptions and tlrawinj^s ol’the more 
unknown plants, d’licse last it was my itUenlion to have puh- 
lished with this \\ Ork ; hut the hooksellers dcclininj; to incur 
the neeessaiA' exjiense, I have <>ivcn them to my (Viend Dr. James 
Tdwanl Smith, w ho, I hojie, w ill pnhiish some part inhisKxotic 
Rotanv. I ;dso collected lor the Governor (ieneral .specimens ol' 
the miiK rals nieniioneel in this W'ork, w Inch his I.ordshi[) directed 
im to prt.sent to tiie (ami[)any s lahraiy in Leadenhalhstrect, in 
which they have heen deposited. 

Major G. Ci awloixl has had the goodness to prepare the ae- 
connianying Maj) ; which will enable the reader to tr ace my 
route, and to judge of the oppm'tiinities that 1 had ol’ view ing the 
eoiiiitry. On a Map ol' Major Renncll, he laid down a sketcJi ol 
my route, which I rnatle on thcJoui'ney. The very imperlect 
natn. e-oi the materials rendered many errors rrtiavoidable. Some 
ol' the most considerable of these I have since corrected I'rom a 
Map w'hteh Lieutenant Colonel Mackensie has had the goctlncss 
to coininimicate. 1 regret exceedingly, that I did not receive it 
in time to allow' rnctoavail myself of the nnnicious geographical 
improvements that it contains. 

I am indebted to the Mar'ciiiis Wellesley lor the beautifrtl 
Dr awings from Avhich the engravings of the Mtjsore Pr inces have 
been taken ; and I cannot conclude without thankfully mention- 
ing the very liberal arnl cflectual manner in which I was encou- 
raged by every person in the Madras Government, and especiallv 
by the nobleman then at its head, now Earl of Powis. 
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CIlAI’TElt I. 

FROM MADRAS TO CONJKVKItAAr, AUCOT, VKLLOUE, PALIOOVDA, 
SATGCJDAM, PK.DDA NATKENA 1>G’RGA, VEXCATAGH EKV, BAY- 
DAMUNGULUM, WALfJlG, CATCOLLT, TAYCIJI.UM, liANGAI.OKE, 

AND SERIXCAPATAM. 

\ yCY inquiries could not coniincncc, w ith proper effect, till after CHAPTER 
It.1. arrival at Herin^apaUtiH, nor until I had there procured 
sufficient authority from the, Jlaja s Jhican; I trust, however, that vicinity of 
iny observations on the appearance of the country, as 1 passed 
along, will not be considered as entirely useless. 

Ill the afternoon of the 23 d .V/ov/ 1800, I set out from Madras, in 
the very hot dry weather, which usually prevails .at this season. 

After leaving the plain occupied by the houses of Europeans, I 
entered a country tiien scorched up by a powerful sun, yet con- 
taining little w.aste land; for the soil, being fine, produces a very 
good crop of rice, provided, in the wet season, the usual quantity 
of rain falls. In some places, the imiustry of the natives causes 
a verdure that is highly refreshing, by watering a few fields, that 
are near tanks, or reservoirs of water. These fields are now covered 
with rice, approaching to maturity ; and in the rainy season they will 
yield another crop. The appearance of the country, however, at 
Voi. I. II 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

this time of the year, is dreary. It is almost as level as Bengal: and 
in general forms a naked, brown, dusty plain, with few villages, or 
any thing to relieve the eye, except a ridge of abrupt detached 
hills toward the south. The roads arc good; and many of the 
huts being built of mud, and neatly covered with tiles, have a 
better appearance than those in Bengal: but the roofs of such 
as are thatched look ragged; as the thatch is not composed of 
smooth straw, but of palmira leaves, m IucIi never can be put on with 
neatness. 

Near the road, charitable persons have built many resting-places 
for porters, who here carry all their burdens on the head. These 
resting-places consist of a wall about four feet high, on which the 
porters can deposit their bunlcns, and from which, after having 
rested themselves, they can again, without assistance, take up their 
loads. The inns, or Choultries, whicli are common on the road, 
evince an attention to travellers not to be found in Bengal. At 
these places, the poorest, without expense, have shelter from the 
inclemencies of the weather ; and the richer traveller, can purchase 
both for himself and for his cattle, ,at least the necessaries of life. 

This part of the country, although at present naked, seems 
capable of raising trees and hedges; and shows evident appear- 
ances of its being in a state of improvement, there being in view 
many new plantations, especially of fruit-trees, and coco-nut palms. 

Leaving on the right the road to Poonamatee, I went to Conda- 
turu, near which the country assumes a very different, and a very 
pleasing aspect. Numerous small canals, from the Saynbrwnbacum 
tank, convey a constant supply of water to most of the neighbour- 
ing fields, and fertilize them without the trouble of machinery. 
They consequently yield every year two crops of rice. The one 
at present on the ground will be reaped in June, and has a very 
promising appear.ince. 

Instead of preventing the crops from being cut down, till the 
rent is paid, as is usual in Bengal, the custom here is, to collect 
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the grain in stacks, or heaps, after it has been thrashed out on the CliAlTEli 
field. In order to guard against embezzlement, several pieces of 
clay, stamped Avith a seal, are then put 'on the surface of the 
heap; and, to prevent injury from the weather, it is thatched. The 
grain continues in these heaps, till the cultivator is able to satisfy 
the renter, either by advancing money, or by dividing the pro- 
duce. In every village a particular ofliccr, called Talliari, keeps 
watch at night, and is answerable for all that may be stolen. 

The cattle in the neighbourhood of Madras, are of the species Cattle, 
which is common to the Decan; but much smaller than those, 
which arc brought from the northern parts of that country. They 
.seem, however, to be larger than tlie cattle produced in the 
southern parts of Beni^aL They arc mostly light-brown, or white, 
and, notwithstanding the apparent want of pasture, arc in better 
condition than the labouring cattle of Bengal, owing probably to 
the superior care that is taken of the rice straw by the inhabitants 
of Madras. Milch cows are fed entirely on grass; grain, or pulse, 
is rarely given to such cattle as are not cmjiloycd in hard labour. 

Near Madras, Buffaloes arc in general use, and arc often yoked in Buffaloes, 
the same cart with bullocks, although the paces of the two animals 
are very different. The buffaloes here are much smaller than in 
Bengal. 

24th jipril. — I set out early, and soon arrived at Sayynbrumbacum Reservoirs 
tank, Avhich is of great extent. It has not been formed by digging, *ric«.^*'”“ 
like those in Bengal ; but by shutting up, with an artificial bank, *“"‘*** 
an opening between two natural ridges of ground. The sheet of 
water is said to be seven or eight miles in length, and three in width; 
and in the dry season is let out in small streams, as wanted for 
cultivation. In the rainy season it receives a supply of water from 
the river Chir-nadi, and from several small streams that arc col- 
lected by a canal. As at times the water overflows, ami rvould 
break down the bank by falling over it, and sapping its founda- 
tions, the natives in different places construct what they call 
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CHAPTER Codies, or sluices of stone. These are twenty or thirty feet wide, 
and arc lower by some feet than the other parts of the bank. On 
the surface, they arc strongly fortified by large stones placed in 
a sloping direction; so that the water rushes over without under- 
mining the bank, and is conveyed away from the fields by a canal. 
This is a matter of the utmost importance ; for there are instances 
where, the banks of these large tanks having given way, whole 
villages have been destroyed by the torrent. In order, however, 
that when there is plenty of rain, the tank may be completely 
filled, a row of stone pillars is placed on the top of the sluice; and, 
on the water rising to a level with their base, a teinporarj' wall is 
formed of mud, sticks, and straw, placed between the pillai's, so 
as to confine the water till it rises as high as the top of the IkuiIv. 
People watch this night and day, in order to break tlown the tem- 
porary bank, should any additional rain endanger the whole. The 
water is let out, to supply the fields, by a sluice lined with cut 
stone, or bricks, and. placed under the bank, on a level with the 
country. The inner end of this si nice is covered by a flat stone, in 
which is cut a circular opening, that can be shut or o])ened by a 
plug fixed to a bamboo, and secured in its place by two pillars 
of stone, which rise above the level of the water. The accompany- 
ing sketches (Plate 1.) will assist the reader to understand the fore- 
going description. The proper name for a tank of this kind, in 
the Tumul language, is Eray. Haymbrumbacum tank is said to be 
sufticient to supply with water the lands of thirty-two villages 
(should the rains failj for eighteen mouths. In these villages, it 
is said, there are five* thousand persons employed in agriculture. 
In a country liable to famine from Avant of rain, a reservoir, such as 
this, is of inestimable value. 

Mr, Place. The late collector, Mr. Place, although he augmented the re- 
venue considerably, by the repairs made on this tank during his 
administration, gave great satisfaction to the inhabitants. Another 
of Mr. Place’s measures seems to have been veiy well judged. He 
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caused each village to he surrounded by a hedge of Bamfms, u itii 
two small towers at each gate. By this measure, in ease of any in- 
vasion, small parties of |)lunderiug cavalry may be kept off, and a 
great quantity of that most valuable plant the hamhoo will in time 
be raised. .\t present it is brought from the neighbourhood of 7W- 
pttty, and sells three-fold flearer than iit Calcutta : for from ten to 
si.xtceu Bomhtm cost here a Paj^oda, or 7«. ‘^^cd. 

The remaining part of iiiy journey to Sri Permaturu tank was 
along the high grounds that bound it, ami the Sapnbrnmhacim 
reservoir on the south. The land is no where so steep as to pre- 
vent tin' use of the jdough ; but in most places the soil is very in- 
different. The rocks, or large detached masses of granite, project in 
many fields; and almost every where the country is overrun with low 
prickly hu^lle.s, such us the Rhamnus circumemus ot' Linutfus, Rham- 


CHAPTER 

I. 

littmboo 


A|)pcarance 
of the coun- 
irv. 


uux saiiidcnx ot‘ R<u burgh, Pa u Him Asialica, and Monel in Bark- 
rioides. Except in a few fields, which in tin; rainy season arc sown 
u ith Rug}! (CifiwHurm corocamis), and other r/ry g/w//A’, there is here 
no cultivation ; and I am assured by the natives, that in most places 
the crop would not he w'orth the seed. It appears too dry for any 
lisefnl purpose, except giving a scanty j)asture. Perhaps some 
forest trees might be planted on it with advantage, such as the 
(jurscioiuf of Bengal, and tlie Lagtrstromia regime. The Palmira 
thrives on it without trouble ; but the produce is so cheap and 
abundant, from thosr; wdiich spring forth almost ^spontaneously, 
that, I am assured, the planting them on a large scale would not 
be profitable. The wild date (FAate sykeatris) is in a similar pre- 
dicament. 

The Tdri, or fermented juice, and iheJagory, or inspissated juice of Borama jia- 
thc Palmira tree (Borassus Jlabelliforniix), arc in this country more 
esteemed, than those of the wild date, which is contrary to the 
opinion of the Bengalese. The people of the Carnatic allege, that 
the produce of the latter is very heating. They pretend to be very 
moderate in the use of the Tdri, but consume much of the Jagory. 
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CHAPTER It sells in the country for 30 Fees, a Pagoda, or about Qs, 5d. a 
hundred-weight. Could it be converted into cither a palatable 
spirituous liquor, or sugar, the ba'-' cn plains of the Carnatic might 
be rendered productive. The former appears not to be improbable, 
and seems to be an object worth trying. If it should answer, the 
whole of the grain distilled in Europe might be saved for food. 

The proper native weights used in the Company’s Jaghire arc 
as follows : 

1 Poiam. 

1 Visaif. 

1 Manungu 
1 Bariiay. 

1 Gursay, callcjl by the English 
Garsc. 


10 Varakin (Pagodas) 
40 Polams 
8 Visay (Fees ) 

20 Manungus ( Maunds ) 
20 Barmys (Candies') 


Land 

Measures. 


Tank at Sri 
Ptrmluru. 


Abundance 
of milk. 


The Fara km, or star Pagoda, weighs .52^ grains ; therefore the 
V‘my is nearly three pounds avoirdupois ; and the Garsc nearly 
1205 lbs. 

The land measure of the Jaghire is as follows : 24 square =1 
Culy ; 100 CitUes = 1 Canay. Out of what is called charity, however, 
the Culy is in fact a Bamboo twenty-six Adies, or twenty-two feet 
eight inches in length ; the Ady, ot Malabar is therefore 10-jyW 
inches nearly; and the customary contains 51,375 square 

feet, or ly^ ^cres nearly ; while the proper Canay would only con- 
tain 43,778 sriuarc feet. 

The tank at Sri Permaturu is much inferior to the Saymbrumbacum 
reservoir, and serves only to water the ground of one village ; but 
that has very extensive possessions. It is said to contain 1812 Canays, 
or 2137 acres of rice lands; 370 Canays, or 436 acres of ground 
fit for the cultivation of dry grains ; and a large extent of pasture, 
which may be compared to the moors of Scotland, but is in general 
still more barren. 

A native of Bengal, who accompanies me as a painter, is de- 
lighted with the plenty of milk and Dhui in this part of the country. 
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The Dhui, or sour curds, is made of buffalo’s milk ; and is much CHAPTER 
superior, he says, to that of Calcutta^ and considerably cheaper. On 
account of the comparatively high value of provisions, he has 
hitherto been rather depressed in spirits. 

Throughout the Carnatic the ass is a very common animal. The Assei. 
breed is as small as in Bengal ; but there is a singular variety among 
them in their colour; some are of the usual ash colour, whilst 
others are almost black, in which case the cross on their shoulders 
disappears. Milk-white asses are also to be found, but they are 
rare. These are not varieties as to species; for black individuals 
have sometimes ash-coloured colts, and, on the contrary, black colts 
are sometimes produced by ash-coloured dams. They are kept by 
live classes of people, who are all of low cast, for the higher ranks 
disdain the use of an animal so impure. The ass is kept, 1st. by 
washermen, called Vmar\ 2d. by a people callo<l Caravar, that 
carry salt from the sea-coast to the interior parts of the country ; 

3d. by tinkers, called Cunnar, who go up and down selling brass 
utensils ; 4th. by people called Vaylacarar, who sell the glass rings 
worn on the wrists by the women of this country; lastly, by a 
wretched kind of people called Chensu Carir. 

I have as yet obtained but an imperfect account of this tribe. They ChensuCarir. 
arc said to have neither house nor cultiv.ation ; but catch birds and 
game, part of which they sell for rice. One common article of 
their food is the Avhite ant, or Temies. They travel about from place 
to place, conveying their baggage and children on asses. Every 
man has also a cow, instructed like a stalking horse, by means 
of which he approaches his game, and shoots it with arrows. 

Tlie Chensu Carir, who preserve their native manners, and never 
come among the villages, are said to speak an unintelligible jargon, 
and have no clothing but the leaves of trees. Those, who oc- 
casionally wander about in the cultivated country, understand 
many Telinga words, and wear a small slip of cloth to cover their 
nakedness. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

April 25 tfi. — Early in the morning 1 went from Sri Permaturu 
to an inn, or Choultry, erected by Vh'a Pcrmal PUlay^ who was Du- 
bash to Sir Charles Oakley. The country is high and barren, like 
tliat eastward of.S’W Pennaturii, but it has more Palmira trees, and in 
the neighbourhood of several tanks liavc been planted tamariml, 
Pipal (Ficus religiosa ), Banyan (Ficus incHca), and mast trees (Uxaria 
altissima), all of tvliich thrive well, if they are watered for two 
or three years after being planted. The only trees that grow 
spontaneously are, the Mclia azadirachta, and the Rohmia niifh; 
the last of which flourishes both on the arid hills of the Carnatic, 
and on the muddy banks of the Ganges. Very little of this soil, 
at the usual rent, will repay the expenee of cultivation ; and in the 
present state of population it perhaps w'i)idd not be proper to let 
it low, as by that means useful labourers might betaken away I'roni 
more valuable lands. The same reason prevents the fields near the 
inn from being cultivated. They are level, but too poor to pro- 
duce rice. The inhabitants would willingly bring them into cul- 
tivation for dry grains, were they allow'cd the two first years free 
of rent: but then part of the rice fields must remain unculti- 
vated. 

The only good water in this neighbourhood is the rain preserved 
in Tanks. That, w'hicb is found in w'clls, is by the natives called salt, 
although the quantity of muriate of soda contained in it is very 
small. 

The oil chiefly used here, both for food and unguent, is that of 
Sesamim, by the English called Gingeli, or sweet oil ; a few imli- 
viduals use the oil of the cocoa-nut. At Madras this last is much 
employed for the lamp ; but in the country the natives make other 
oils serve for this purpose. 

The oils used in the Company’s Jaghire, or district immediately 
surrounding Madras, are the following : 

Taynga any, oil of the cocoa-nut. 

Nulla any, oil of the sesanmm. 
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Vtlac, or amamicky any, oil of the Ricimts Palma Christi. It is CHAPTER 
the coninioii lamp oil which the natives use. 

Cal amanucky any, oil of the Jatropha curcas ; used for the lamp 
only. 

Mulu any, oil of argemone seed, also for the lamp. 

lUcpen any, oil of the Bassia longijhlia; used for frying cakes made 
of rice flour and Jagory. 

Badaga any, oil of black and white mustard ; brought from the. 
interior parts of the country. 

Vaypa any, oil of the seeds of the Md'ia auidiyachta. About an 
ounce of thi.s is given to every woman, iinmedialely alter she is 
delivered of a child. It i.s used also for the lamp. 

Vekrivery any, oil of cucumber seed ; useil both in cookciy and 
for the lamp. 

Tomiilt very any, oil of the seed of the Cncnniin colocyn/lik, L. 

Lamp oil. 

Penny coly any, oil of the Calophyllavi Inophyllnm ; used also for 
the lamp. 

Cossumba any, oil of the sec<ls of the Carlhamux tindurhs. 

In the ’J'anuU language there arc many good botanical terms, 

p ' . Ifnii't iit rlir 

— for inslnncc : 

iawul laii- 

Maram, a tree, Arbor. guagr. 

Chcry, a shrub, Prntex. 

Cody, a climber, Planla xolubilis. 

Shady, an herb, Planla herbacea. 

Very, small seed, many of which are cotttained in a common 
fruit. 

Coly, a seed, of w-hich one only is contained in each fruit. 

The people, who make .///gory from palm trees, follow' no other Pa/w/.Va tree, 
profession. An indi\ jualof this profession in the 'I'aniul language - 

is called Shanan ; but collectively the cast is called Slianar. The 
Shanan mounts the Palmira tree morning and evening, in order to 
collect the exuded juice, which through the day he and his family 
VoL. 1. C 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

boil down into Jagory. The tree produces at all seasons. One inan 
can take care of SOO trees: from which, according to their ac- 
count, be can extract annually SO ManugUy or about 48S pounds 
of Jagory, worth at this place, 6 Pagodas; which, at the usual ex- 
change, is £% 8a'. of rather more than eleven shillings the cwt. 
Resides, the Shanan daily sells one or two Fanams' worth of Tor/. 
According to this account, the produce of two hundred Palmira 
trees would be 

Jagory . - • - - Pagodas 6 0 

T&ri at Fanam daily • - - - 15 7| 

21 7i 

Deduct rent at 2 Fanam a tree - - 114 


Profit - - Pagodas 10 3|- 

I suspect, that by this account the produce is under- rated. If it 
were true, I can hardly see, how the Shanan could maintain a 
family in a country where provisions are by no means cheap. 

The inn, Choultty, or Chaturam, of Vira Permal Pillay consists of 
two square courts enclosed by low buildings, which are covered 
with a tiled roof, and divided into small apartments for the accom- 
modation of travellers. The buildings on the outside are surrounded 
by a colonnade, and are constructed of well cut, whitish, granite, 
brought from the distance of twenty miles. Although said to 
have cost 15,000 Pagodasy or £*5515. 8s. Irf. they are very mean 
structures. 

April SLQth. — ^In the morning I went from Vira Permal's Choultry, 
to the greater Conjeveram, called by the natives, Kunji. The coun- 
try is in general level, but the soil is wretched. It consists chiefly 
of a coarse sand, seemingly deriving its origin from decomposed 
granite, and at this season of the year is almost destitute of 
vegetable covering; nor is it perhaps capable of being ever 
converted to use. Some spots possess a tolerable soil, and in these 
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have been formed rice fields, that in the rainy season produce a CHAPTER 
crop, but at present they look quite desert. Near Conjevcram 
many of the fields, receiving a supply of water from a large reser- 
voir on tlic north side of the town, were covered with a thriving 
crop of rice, which displayed a verdure highly refreshing to the 
eye. 

In one of the most desert places of the country, a very fine tank Fine tank, 
has been dug by a Dewan of the htc Mahomed Aly. It is square, 
and lined all round with stones of cut granite, which descend to 
the bottom in steps. The water is said to be very deep. At two 
of the sides of this tank are Choultries, built also of cut granite. 

Each consists of a room divided by two rows of pillars, that sup- 
port a flat roof consisting of long stones. This apartment, which 
is shut up on three sides by a wall, and entirely open in front, is 
surrounded by a colonnade, or veranda, which in front is double. 

The pillars are very rude and incleg.int, but are covered with 
figures, in basso relievo, of the Hindu deities, of fishes, and of 
serpents. 

It must be observed, that there are two distinct kinds of Different 
buildings confounded by Europeans under the common name 
Choultry. 

The first is that called by the natives Chaftiram, and built for c/iaturam, or 
the accommodation of travellers. These, like that of Viru Pcrmal *""• 

Pillay, have in general pent roofs, and commonly are built in form 
of a square enclosing a court in the centre. 

The other kind, like those here, arc properly built for the re- j^jandapam. 
ceptionof images, when these are carried in procession; although, 
when not occupied by tlie idols, travellers of all descriptions may 
take up their quarters in them. These have flat roofs, and consist 
of one apartment only, and by the natives arc called Mandapam. 

The inhabitants here distinguish also two kinds of tanks. Different 

The first is the Eray, which is formed by throwing a mound, or 
bank, across a valley, or hcllow ground ; so that the rain wat :r Krof. 
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collects in the upper part of the valley, and is let out on the lower 
part by sluices, for the purposes of cultivation. 

The other kind of tank is the Cnhint, which is formed by digging 
out the earth; and is destined for supplying the inhabitants with 
Av^ater for domestic purposes. In this country the Cuhms are very 
frequently lined on all the four sides, witli c»it stone, and are the 
most elegant works of the natives, Ry iiiakine tanks and c/wid- 
tries, the wealthy Jlimlns endeavour to procure a lasting good 
name; and they certainly deserve it, as the sums they expend in 
this way, are very considerable, and the utility of the works is very 
great. 

In passing through the Company’s J<i^/tire 1 have found very 
little inclination among the natives to oblige a European traveller. 
It appears to me, that their condition is lictter than that of the 
people ill i>V?/"Y)'/;"hut this is entirely contrary to the opinion of 
my painter, lie has no doubt better opportunities than 1 can h.;vc 
of knowing the truth, the houses of the natives in both countries 
being inaccessible to a Kiiropcan. i suspect, iiowcver, that lie is 
not exempt from prejudice in favour, of Ids native land. 

The town of Covjex'eram is of considerable size, and very regu- 
larly built; but it a|)i)ears to^be by no incaiis ])Opulous, as many of 
the lots for building are unoccupied, and none of the houses arc 
more than one .story high. The strci ts are tolerably wide and 
clean, and cross one another at light angles. On each sivic is a 
row of coco-iuit trees, enclosed by a small mud wall, painted verti- 
cally with red and white stripes. 

The houses have mud walls, and are roofed with tiles. Each is 
built in the form of a square with a small court in the centre. 'J'hey 
certainly appear to he much more comfortable than the houses 
in the country towns in Bengal. Most of them arc inhabited by the 
Brahmans belonging to two large temples, that are dedicated to 
Jstcara, and to his wife Canmchunia. Of these Brahmans there art 
one hundred families ; a hundred dancing girls are kept for the 
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honour of tlie deities, and the amusement of their votaries ; and any 
familiarity between tliese girls and an infidel would occasion 
scandal. About three miles olf, at the lesser ( ’oiijtveram, is another 
grand temple dedicated to Visfnm, who has \\vxovl Mamhipam, for his 
reception at the two visits, which he makes in the year to lati'tmi. 

Sivn returns the visit once a year only. At these visits the worship- 
pers of the two gods, who arc of different sects, are very apt to fall 
into disputes, occasioning abusive language, and followed by vio- 
lence; so that the collcttor.s have sometimes been obliged to have 
recourse to the fear of the liayonct, to prevent the controversy from 
producing bad cfll’c{‘t.s. 

I have no occasion t(t describe the f ’or /Vi, or Pagodas, that liaving Tcmplf, 
already been done with sulheient accuracy. I shall only remark, 
that they arc great stone buildings, very clumsily executed both 
in their joinings, and carvings, and totally devoid of elegance or 
grandeur, although they arc wonderfully crowded with what are 
meant as oiuamcnts. The Jlat'hs, Ttvr, or chariots, on which the 
images of the gods are can ieil in procession, are much superior 
to those I have seen in Baikal. ’I'lierc are here three Tesr, one for 
Jsit'ara, a second for his wife, and a third for liis son Ganesra. In 
Jitugal, the images of only, and of tli is family, are conveyed 

in liat'lis; Mahditeva, or Lu ara, is never carried in procession. 


At Kunji there is a small mosque of very neat workmanship. The Mosque. 
Hindoos say, that it was originally a Con/, or Pasgoda; but if it has 
been such, great alterations have been made on it for the better. 

The divisions of the Brahmans here, are different from those SccisofBr/JA- 

found in 31.'.'“'*“ 

The most numerous class here, and which comprehends about one smartal. 
half of all the Br&hmans in the Lower Carnatic, is called the Smartal 


sect, and its members arc followers of Sankara Achdrya. They arc 
commonly said to he of the sect o^Siva; but they consider Brahma, 
Vishnu, and hewara, to be the same god, assuming different persons 
as the creator, preserver, and de troyer of the universe. They 
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consider their souls as being portions of the divinity, and do not 
believe in transmigration as a punishment for sin. They are readily 
distinguished by three horizontal stripes on the forehead, made 
M'ith the ashes of cow-dung. 

The next most numerous sect of the Br&hmans here, are the fol- 
lowers of Rumi Anuja Acharya, who form about three tenths of the 
whole. They arc called Sri Vaishnatum and A'ayngary and may 
readily be known by three vertical marks on the forehead, con- 
nected by a common line above the nose, and formed of a white 
clay. They abhor Ltraivt, calling him the chief of the Itakslma, or 
devils, and M’orship only Vishnu, and the gods of his family. They 
form two sects ; the iradagahty, who believe iu transmigration, and 
the Tangtday, who do not. 

The Miulual form the remaining two tenths of the Br&hmans. 
These use the vertical marks on the forehead, which are appropriate 
to the followers of Vishnu; but they worship Siva also ; they believe 
in the generation of the gods in a literal sense, thinking Vishnu to 
be the father of Brahma, and Brahma to be the father of Siva. 

All these sects admit the authority of the same but each 

sect explains some obscure passages so as to confirm its own 
doctrines. 

Each sect of Brahmans has here a number of followers, in propor 
tion nearly to its own comparative strength. This, I am told, is not 
the case in Bengal, where the sect of Isumra or Makad&va prevails 
among the Brahmans, while that of Vishnu is the most common 
among the vulgar. 

27 th April. — In the morning I went to Oulur Sat-ghadam, which 
is a Choultry, or inn, with hardly any houses in its neighbourhood ; 
but it is remarkable for having formerly had seven hill-forts in its 
vicinity; and from this circumstance it derives its appellation, S&t- 
ghadam. In the Decany dialect of the Musulman language, Ghadam 
signifies a fortress situated on a hill, while Kilah is applied to one 
built on a plain. In the Sanscrit language, Fatanam or Fatana is 
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analogous with Kilah, and Durga, or Durgam, is analogous with cllAFruR 
Ghadam. In the Tamul language a fort of either kind is called 
Cotay. 

Besides the Chaturam and Mandapam^ there is another kind of Another 
building, which by Europeans is called Choultry ; in the Tamul Ian- 
guage it is called Tony Pundal, or water shed. These are small called 'i'owy 
buildings, where weary travellers may enjoy a temporary repose in ^ 
tlie shade, and obtain a draught of water or milk. In some of the 
inns or Chaturams, provisions are sold; in others, they are distribut- 
ed gratis, at least to Br&lmans or other religious mendicants, as is 
the case in the Choubaries of Bengal. 

When a man erects a building of any of these kinds, the natives Titlrsderived 
add its name to his, as a title of honour; thus any person speaking 
of Vira Permal, would call him ^ira Permal Chaturam. Others 
derive a similar title from having dug a Culam, or constructed an 
Eray. 

Soon after leaving Conjeoeram, I found the country again a Appearance 
desert, and it continues so till near Bamerlu, the last village in the ‘heew"' 

' ^ ' O (ry I,, 

Jaghire. From my having passed over such a great proportion of Jaghire. 
bad land, on niy way from Madras, it must not be concluded, that 
the whole country is similar. Dry, hard, and elevated ground, 
where little expense is bestowed on keeping the roads in repair, 
being most favourable for highways, the traveller of course meets 
with a greater proportion of that description than of any other. 

Between Damerlu, and Oulur, a canal coming from the Polar, 
waters much valuable rice land. At Oulur the soil is good, but 
where I encamped is lit only for dry grains ; and at present its 
surface is wholly a brown dust, enlivened alone by the bushes and 
trees which, from the slovenliness of the cultivators, are scattered 
about in the best fields. 

In one place I saw people employed in watering a rice field with Irrigation by 
the Yatam, or Pacota, as it is called by the English. When the 
water of a tank ia expended before the ripe of the fields watered Pocota. 
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CiIArTF.U by it ripens, the inhabitants must" either allow their crop to perish, 
or use the Yatam. One Ca/wy ot‘ ground (lyV^acre) requires the 
constant labour of four men to sup])ly it with water for the cultiva- 
tion of rice, The same number of men arc able to water three 
Camiya of garden ground, which requires a comparatively small 
supply ; a deduction of rent is generally allowed, when the cultiva- 
tor is reduced to the necessity of watering I)y machinery. 

Apfiraraiirc ogth Jpril . — In tlic morning I made a long journey to Arcot. 

try.** *^ From Ouhir to Kivcary-pak, the barren riilge on which the road leads, 
is very narrow; and the country, being abundantly supplied with 
water from the Kaiuiry-piik tank, has a fertile delightl’ul appear- 
ance; and with its distant liills, verdant liclds, and running streams, 
woidd atfonl a most beautiful ])rospeet, were it somewhat better 
wooded. The great Kvay, or tank, is about eight miles long and 
three hroad, and fertilizes a considerable c.xlent of country. I never 
viewed a jmblic work with more sati.^faction, a work that supplies a 
great body of people wjth every comfort wliich their moral situation 
will permit them to enjoy. Kdvanj-pak is a large hut dirty village, 
with a stone mosipic in its centre. The fort hy which it was 
protected, is also built of stone, hut is now ruinous. 

After passing Kdeury-puk, I found the barren ridge more ex- 
tensive, reaebing almost from the Yalar to the nortliem bills, and 
in most places consisting of immense beds of granite, or of that 
roek decomposed into harsh coarse sand. The whole country is 
almost destitute of verdure, but a little withered grass affords sus- 
tenance to a few w'lctchcd sheep. Other parts have somewhat of a 
better soil, anti in the rainy season may produce some of the dry 
grains; several reservoirs have been formed in the w^aste, the water 
of whieh produces crops in a few narrow strips of land chiefly 
near the river. The bed of the river Palar at Arcot, where we 
crossed it, is above half a mile wide, hut at present is quite a dry 
loose sand, except iu two narrow channels, containing a stream not 
sufficieut to turn a mill. 
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Arcot, or Arrucate, is the nominal capital of the Carnatic p&jfingh&tf 
(Carnatic tlie Passes) as the Mussulmans and English call the 

dominions of the Nabob. He maintains a garrison of his own troops 
in the fort, which is pretty large, but not in good repair. The music 
of his Nahut, or state band, is much superior to any thing I have 
ever iieurtl among the natives, and is not much harsher than our 
clarionet. Ilis brother-in-law, who manages this part of the coun- 
try, resides near the fort, in a good house belonging to the Nabob. 

The town surrounds the glacis on all sides, and is extensive. 
The houses are as good as in the towns of the Jagkire. The in- 
habitants speak the Decany dialect of the Mussulman language, 
which we call Moors or Ilindustany. They took advantage of us as 
strangers, and for every supply we procured, demanded three times 
the usual pi'ice. At this place coarse cotton cloth is made. It 
seems to be cheaper than in the Jagkire, but dearer than in Bengal. 

Prom Madras to K&oery pik, the road is tolerably good. From 
K&vcry pik to Arcot, a wheel carriage could not easily pass. Many 
of the rich natives travel in bullock coaches, like those in Calcutta, 
called Chaycra. Near Arcot, 1 met the Mussulman women riding on 
bullocks, and entirely wrapt up in white veils, so as to conceal 
botli features and shape. 

The heat on the glacis of the fort, where I encamped, was intense. 
The hills in this vicinity arc the most barren 1 have everseen, those 
even of St. Jago in the Cape de Verd islands mot excepted. They 
appear to be composed of the same granite, that abounds in 
the elevated barren grounds, on which the road from Madras 
is conducted. They seem to be undergoing a rapid decay, and will 
probably continue to do so, till they are reduced to nearly a level 
with the circumjacent plain, when the decomposed parts, no longer 
rolling off, will cover them with a bed of sand, and prevent them 
from farther decay, as is now the case in the waste lands already 
mentioned. In many parts of the vallies, formed by these hills, is 
Voi.. I. D 
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CHAPTER found Chunam, or lime-stone nodules, which in Bengal is called 
(^ongcar. 

Face ofthe 29 th Jpril. — ^The country between Arcot and the western hills 

country. contains some good ground, some that serves lor gardens, and dry 
grains, and some that is barren, consisting of granite covered with 
beds of sand.* 

The road leading to Vellore is conducted along the foot of the hills, 
which bound the Batar yaWey on the south, and is formed on the 
rocky basis of these hills, and on the sand and iiagments, that have 
fallen from them. A greater verdure however ])ro vails here, than 
any I have seen in the Carnatic, owing probably to a subterraneous 
supply of water; for on the whole way there is not aspring visible. 
This ground at the foot of the hills is iti some plac’cs pasture, and 
in others is overgrown with trees and bushes, especially with the 
wild date, or Klate Sylveslris, which thrives very well, but here, is 
considered as useless. There arc also many Palmira trees, iVom 
which /itW is e.xtracted. The lower part of the valley, near the 
river, is very good land, and looks well, the greater part of it 
being verdant with the second crop of rice. The houses and vil- 
lages by the way arc very miserable. 

Ydion, 3()tli April. — I remained at Vellore in order to give my people 

rest. The present fort is large and beautiful ; and having been 
chosen for the residence ofthe family ofthe late Sutldn oi' Alysure, is 
strongly garrisoned by English forces. The town, w'hicli belongs 
to the Nabob, is pretty large, and well built after the Hindu fasi)ion. 
Above it are three small forts, which occupy the summits of a hill 
that overlooks the town, but one of them only has a supply of water. 
The foitifications are said to have been erected by the Canarese 
monarehs. 

Erdhmatis. The greater part of the Brahmans in the lower Carnatic follow 
secular professions. They almost entirely <ill the different offices in 
(he collection of the revenue, and administration of justice ; and 
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they are exclusively employed as Uircaras, that is, guides or mcs- CHAPTER 
s'"vgers, and as the keepers of iiiiis oxChoulirm. Much of the land 
is rented by them; but, like the Jews, they seldom put their hand 
to actual labour, and on no account will they hold the plough. 

Their farms they chiefly cultivate by slaves of the inferiour casts, 
called Sudra, and Panchim Bunduni. 

The Panchum Bundum are by far the most hardy and laborious impure tribes 
people of the country, but the greater part of them arc slaves. So ciued^Pm- 
sensible of their value ’vtxs'Hyder, that in his incursions it was these 
chiefly, whom he endeavoured to carry away. He settled them in 
many districts as farniens, and would not suffer them to be called by 
their proper name, which is considered opprobrious; but ordered, 
that they should be called cultivators. The Panchum Bundum cbnsist 
of four tribes ; the Parriar, the Bahian, the Shecliar, and the Toti. 

The Sliccliars <lress hides; and from among the7b/i is chosen a par*- 
ticular class of village ofticers. 

There are a few Mussulman farmers, who possess slaves j - but thfe Cultivatori. 
most numerous class is composed of the dift'erent tribes of the 
Sudra cast. Some of these possess slaves, but many of them culti- 
vate their farms with their own hands. 

In this Canialic payin ghat, or Carnatic below the mountains, M&rkeu. 
there arc no fairs like the Hauts of Bengal; but the shopkeepers 
purchase the articles in demand from the farmers and manufac- 
turers, and retail them daily in the Bazars or towns. Milk and its 
preparations arc commonly sold by women, who sit by the road 
side. 

1st ^fay . — went from Vellore to Paltgonda. The valley hi in FaceofthK 
general very fine, much of it having water for two crops of rjee ; 
some part however is covered with rocks of granite. The villages 
are very poor; and the two towns, Verimebepurum, and PaHgonda 
are full of ruins ; at each of them is a considerable temple ; that of 
Paligonda is within the remains of a fort. The name of the place is 
derived from, a Tamul'woxA, w’hich signifies sleeping.' It arises from 
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CHAl^ER the image in the temple, which represents Rangan&th, one of the 
forms of Vishnu, in a sleeping posture. 

•Casts. A procession, that took place to*(lay at Paligonda, gave me an 
opportunity of learning, that only the three pure casts of Br&h- 
mans, Vaishyas, and S&dra, are allowed to attend on such occa- 
sions. The fourth pure cast (the second in rank}, the Kshatriyas, 
arc considered by all the Br&hmans here, as having been for many 
centuries quite extinct The Parriar, and other impure tribes, 
composing what are here called the Panchum Bundum, would be 
beaten, were they to attempt joining in a procession of any of the 
gods of the Br&hmans, or entering any of their temples. The Br&k~ 
mans indeed despise those poor people so much, that they will give 
them no religious advice ; nor perform for them any religious cere- 
mony ; and, what is still more extraordinary, Avill not even receive 
money from them as charity. The Parriars have among themselves 
a kind of priests, named Velluan, who possess books in the Tanml 
language. They have also small temples, in which the only image 
is said to represent the head of the mother of Parasu Rama Avatar. 
This, according to the legend, was taken up by the Parriars, when 
it had been cut olF by her son. 

Different I have already mentioned the three grand sects prevailing among 

grdAm gri T. Brdhmons of this country, and which are said to prevail also over 
all the five nations of Br&hmans, called collectively Pansh Dracada, 
who occupy the southern parts of India. There are, however, many 
other divisions among these Br&hmans, arising from their various 
occupations. 

The proper duty of a Br&hman is meditation on things divine, 
and the proper manner of his procuring a subsistence is by begging 
(B^ksh&). This mode of living is considered as very agreeable 
to the gods ^ and all industry is deemed derogatory to the rank 
of a man, and more especially to that of a Br&hman. The lower 
classes of society, however, in this degenerate age, not being suf- 
ficiently charitable, nor quite so willing to part with their money, 
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as the noble cast of Br&hmans could wish, many of tliat sacred order CHAPTER 
have been obliged to betake themselves to wliut they consider as 
unworthy employments, such as being governors and judges of cities, 
collectors of revenue, and accomptauts ; nay some even condescend 
to cultivate the earth by means of slaves. Hence arises the dis> 
tinction of Br&kmans into Vaidika and Lbkika, or Lovadica; the former 
of whom follow the proper duties of the cast, while the Idfkika de- 
base themselves by dedicating their labours to worldly affairs. The 
diversity of employment, however, does not create an absolute dis- 
tinction of cast ; the daughter of a Vaidika Brahman may marry a 
Lhkika, and the son of a Ldkika may betake himself to the occupa- 
tions of a Vaidika Br&hman ; but instances of either circumstance 
are not common. It is however not so unusual for a poor Vaidika, 
to be tempted to give iiis daughter to a wealthy Ldkika Br&hman; 
as for the son of a L&kika Br&hman to acquire the character of a 
pure Vaidika. He is always considered as a new man ; and several 
generations, devoted to study and mortification, would be required 
to wash away the stain of ignoble birth, before the merits or 
learning of a Ldkika family could enable them to procure a com- 
fortable subsistence by charity. 

The Br&hmans are considered as the priests of the Hindus ; yet 
there are none, even of the lowest among the Ldkika, who would 
intermarry with the families of the Br&hmans that ofliciate in the 
temples of Vishnu and Siva ; and in this country no Br&hman of- 
ficiates in any of the temples of the inferior gods, whose altars 
are stained with blood. 

The highest among the Br&hmans arc certain Vaidika, who by more 
than usual mortification attain a large proportion of divine favour. 

They cut off their hair; dress in a yellow or red cloth ; eat but 
once a day ; abstain entirely from women ; and, relinquishing all the 
domestic enjoyments of society, live in Pagodas, or Matams, that 
is to say convents, where they dedicate their time entirely to de- 
YotioD, and the hutruction of those who are less pious, and who 
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CHAPTER follow them as disciples. A Brahman of this kind is called a Sannyasi^ 
2’^ t iiuist be a man of learninj,, that is to say, must be able to read 
Sanscrit, and be ae<iiiainted with the dogmas of his particular sect. 
The number of Brahman Sannyhis is very small, ami is chiefly con- 
fined to those, who are Gurus, Su'amalus, or bishops of the dilVertmt 
sects, and who, in every thing relating to religion and cast, have a 
jurisdiction over all their inferiors, 'fhey also perform certain 
ceremonies, such as Upadesa, and Clmranficum, which may be con- 
sidered as analogous to the Conlirmation granted by our prelates. 
They are supported entirely by the contributions of. their disciples; 
but these arc so burthensomc, that a Guru seldom continues long 
in one place ; for the contributions even of Madras are not equal to 
supply the wants of a Srramahi for more than one or two months. 
A hundred Pagodas ti day, £^36. 15. 5 is as little, as can betleccntly 
offered to such a personage. The Baja of 'J'aiijorc is said to give 
his Gm/’m 250 Pagodas a d.ay 18. <>i )» 'vhen that personage 

honours’ him with a visit. The Gurus trav'el in great state, with 
elephants, horsc.s. Palankeens, and immense train of <lisciples, the 
least of whom considei*s himself highly elevated above mankind 
by his sanctity. They generally travel at night, in order to avoid 
their Mussulman or European contjuerbrs, who would not show 
them that veneration, or rather adoration, to which they consider 
themselves entitled ; and they have therefore been seldom seen by 
travellers. On the approach of a Guru to any place, every inhabi- 
tant of pure birth must go to meet him ; the lower classes are not 
admitted to his presence. The Guru, on being conducted to the 
principil temple, bestows Upadha, or Chkranticum, on such as have 
not received these ceremonies, and distributes holy water. He 
then inquires Into matters of contention, dr transgressions against 
the rules of Cast ; and having settled, or punished these, hears his 
disciples and other learned men dispute on theological subjeetJ, 
This is the grand field for act^uiring reputation among the Bfdh- 
mans. These disputations are said to be vefysiiniHr to those; which 
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were common among the doctors of the Romish church seven or 
eight hundred years ago; and in fact a strong resemblance will be 
found between the present state of Hindu knowledge, and that 
which then prevailed in Europe. 

The contributions for the support of the Guru arc made chiefly 
by the rich Brdfmamt, csijecially by the Lokika. Small donations 
offered by a Sudra would be rejected rvith scorn, as being proj)er 
only for the lirdhman who performs ceremonies for him ; but should 
a Siidra offer a thousand or two thousand Pagodas it Mould be re- 
ccive<l. As the Guru is supposed to be entirely weaned from the 
pleasures of the Arorld, the M'hole of these' contributions ought to 
be expended in charity, that is to say, in the support of buildings 
and men dedicated to the honour or seradee of the gods. 

At Paligonda, the river Patar is considerably diminished in size, 
from what it is at Arcot ; but at this season its cliannel is occupied 
entirely by dry sand. The people, however, procure water from it, 
by digging canals in the sand six or seven feet deep. These canals 
transverse the channel diagonally, and collect a gentle stream of 
pure water about a foot deep, and six feet wide ; this by other 
canals is conveycil through the country to •water the fields, and 
renders the valley of Pdtore one of the finest tracts in the Carnatic. 

2d May . — In the morning I m cut fiftecnmiles to JSdtgkadam, 1 first 
crossed the Polar, and proceeded up its northern bank till I came 
to the Camiindala. Following the course of this river, I came 
to Gurictum, a pretty large tow'ii, about live miles N, N.W. from 
Paligonda. Part of it is on either side of the river, and that on the 
eastern side is guardctl by a mud fort. Soon after, I turned tow-ards 
the left from the Camundala, and entered a narrow valley leading 
west. So far was a fine valley, like that near Vellore, and well 
watered by canals, cut from the Polar and Camundala. This last 
river has water in many parts of its channel ; but at this .season, it 
does not afford in any place a quantity sufficient to form a stream 
on the surface. The narrow valley, by which I proceeded, is w'atered 
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in its lower part by a reservoir. The head of the valley rises con- 
siderably, and consists chiefly of dry Acids ; towards the upper end 
some is barren land fullof granite. The hills approaching here, a stone 
wall, with a gateway, marks the boundary of SAtghadam. On the north 
this gate is commanded by a naked rocky hill, irregularly for- 
tided by various walls and castles, after the country fashion. These 
are called Sdtghadam, the Decany pronunciation of Sdtghur, or the 
seven castles. The Malabar, or Tamul name of the place is E/a- 
mulla Dutgani. The village under the hill, or the Petta, is sur- 
rounded by a wall, and is pretty considerable in point of space, 
but it is ruinous. The district belonging to it is extensive, ^nd 
fertile. It is surrounded on all sides by granite rocks; and in the 
rainy season, the water of three torrents fulls from it into the Palar 
near Amboor. The principal cultivation in it, however, is that of 
dry grains, with some fruit gardens, for which it is celebrated. 

The Nabob has here an extensive garden, which he lets to some 
Armenians at Madras, The fruit, especially the oranges, are 
reckoned the hest in the Carnatic, and the choicest are sent to the 
Nabob, and to other persons of distinction. This garden is a large 
piece of ground, thickly planted with a variety of fruit trees ; and 
to the roots of each water is conveyed by separate canals : but the 
whole is kept in a very slovenly condition. More extensive gardens 
might be formed here, but the expence of watering them would 
be considerable. 

Since leaving Madras, 1 have found the weather very hot and 
dry. The thermometer at noon in my tents, which are well con- 
structed for keeping out the heat, has been from 95* to 98*. In a 
house it Avould probably have been two or three degrees lower. 
The w'ind has generally been strong ; but so arid, and hot, as not 
to mitigate the eA'ects of the sun, or cool the burning atmosphere. 

1 am gravely informed by my interpreter, a Brahman, that he has 
relations, who live by performing a variety of wonderful feats. 
Among others, they can make a Mango stone, in the course of four 
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hours, shoot out a small tree a foot high. He maintains, that this is 
not a deception, but a real art, the manner of doing which is as fol- 
lows : Take of the kernels of a shrub which is a species of Vantanca^ 
a convenient quantity, and grind them between two stones for seven 
days and seven nights, without ceasing. Then place a sword upright, 
with its point in a cup. Rub the pulp of the kernel on the blade of the 
sword, exposed to the sun, and an oil will run down into the cup. 
Put the oil in a bottle to be preserved for use. In order to perform 
the experiment, take a ripe Mango stone, rub it over with the oil, 
and place it in a pot of earth properly w'atered. The young shoot 
will be immediately formed; but dies soon, that is, M'liencverit has 
exhausted the nourishment contained in the kernel. 1 have seen 
the experiment performed at Calcutta ; and know that it is a mere 
deception. 

3d May. — I went to Naiekan Eray, by the Pedda Naikana Durga 
Pass. After crossing the first hill byavery bad road, I descended into 
a narrow valley, running north and south, and containing two 
channels, in one of which was a small quantity of clear running water. 
These two currents uniting, and having joined the streams from 
Satghadam, fall into the Patar near Amlwor. In this valley was en- 
camped ail officer, with many pioneers, employed in making a road 
up the Ghats, from Amboor to Pedda Naikana Durga. The new 
road is very well formed ; but for about half a mile is exceedingly 
steep, so as to render a noble work of comparatively little value. 
The mountains of the Ghats have not quite so barren an aspect 
as those to the east ; and contain many trees, some of which are 
fit for timber. 

Specimens of the following were brought to me, as being the 
most useful trees on the Ghats of this place. The names are 
Telinga. 

1. Nora Vaypa, described by Dr. Roxburgh as a species of Copaifera. 
A black, hard timber, taking a good polish. 
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2. Yegu, whicli in iiiy manuscripts I call Pterocarpus ? Vaynga. 
Gives small planks ter iloors, &c. 

S. Naro, Premna tomcntosa U illd. 

Used for beams and posts in the Imts of the natives. 

4. Nc ruddy. 

Serves for both planks and beams. 

5. xMuddi. 

The wheels of the immense chariots of the gods are made from this 
tree. 

6’. Top'mi, Uhnus iute/rljolUt, Roxb. 

Serves for door-frames, and riimilar uses. 

7- Tayca, Tectoua Rohuxla. 

In this neighbourhood about a hundred full grown trees might be 
procured. 

S. Chigry, a Mimosa^ which I call Tuggula. 

Said to be a black, heavy, strong timber. 

9. Telia Maliki which I call Bilitalium Farimsum. 

A white wood used for posts in huts. 

10. IVudaga. 

Used by Tippoo for stocking firelocks. 

11. Palawaraymt, Nerium tinctorium, Roxb. MSS. 

The timber is sawed into planks ; and ploughs, and other imple- 
ments of agriculture, arc made of it. The natives are acquainted 
with the process for extracting indigo from its leaves. 

12. Devadarum, Erythroxylon Sideroxyloides, L. M. 

A sweet-scented black wood, used by the poor instead of sandal 
wood. 

I.*?. Bilu, Sweitenia Chloroxylon, Rosb. 

The timber is reckoned of little value by the natives, although it 
is said to be our satin wood. 

14. Raynu, Rhamnus xylopyrus Koen. 

A strong timber used for posts and beams. 
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15. Aree, Buuhima. 

A stronjif black timber. 

16'. Pafualhigee. 

A black wood. 

1 7. Mimosa Lebcc, L. M. 

A white heavy timber. 

18. Tanaca. 

Used for planks and beams. 

19. Vai/pacfiitu, Afelia Azadirachta, Lin. 

Used for beams and posts. 

SO. Nayla Balasu, Haydarany of the Camrese. 

A black wood, that kindles readily, :tnd burns clearly, and there- 
fore is used for torches. 

In ascending i\\Q Ghats, I had an excellent opportunity of ob- 
serving the strata, where the rock has been cut away to form the 
road. I'he grand component part of these mountains is a granite, 
consisting of white felspar and quart:!, with dark green mica, in a 
small proportion to the other two ingredients. The particles are 
angular, and of moderate size. It seems to come near to the Gla- 
nitello of the Italians (Waller. Min. II. p. 428), and is an excellent 
material for building ; as it is readily cleft by wedges, and is at the 
same time strong and durable. Intermixed with this is another 
stone, in a state of decay, consisting of angular masses of. various 
sizes, divided by fissures, so as to be separable with little difliculty. 
The sides of the fissures are tarnished, and covered by extraneous 
matter. This is a stone commonly called a granite in decay, the 
mica being supposed to have been entirely decomposed, and the 
felspar to be in the act of decomposition, and to have assumed an 
arid powdery appearance, while the glassy (juartz retains its na- 
tural consistence. That the strata in question are in a state of 
decay, from the numerous fissures in them, I have no doubt ; but 
there ai'e other strata of similar component parts common all over 
the lower Carnatic, especially at Mahabalipura (the seven Pagodas), 
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which arc in tlic most jjcrfect state of preservation, without the 
smallest mark of decay, ami fit for forming tlie most durable build- 
ings. jMr. Fichtel, Avho has been so Uiml as to look over my speci- 
mens, and to assist me with his opinion concerning their nature, 
thinks, that the stone of consists ot a mixture of arid 

and of fat (piart/ ; and, although be calls the stone of the Ghats 
granite, I have no doubt of its component parts being the same 
with those of the Malmltalipura stone. 

Roth these rocks appear to be stratified; but the strata are 
wonderfully broken, and confused. In some places they are almost 
horizontal, in others they arc vertical, with all intermediate de- 
grees of inclination Sometimes the decaying stratum lies above 
the perfect, and at other times is covered by it. I saw many strata 
not above three feet wide; while in other masses, of eight or ten 
feet high, and many long, 1 could perceive no division. 

Immersed in both kinds, I observed many nodules, as large as 
the head, which were composed of a decaying substance containing 
much green mica. In other places there are large veins, and beds, 
containing small rhomboidal masses, of what Mr. Fichtel takes to 
be a composition of a small proportion of tpiartz with much iron. 

The country about Nakkan Eray rises into swells, like the land 
in many parts of Kngland, and is overlooked by the high barren 
peaks of the Ghats, which close the view to the eastward. Among 
these peaks, the most remarkable is that occupied by Pedda Naie- 
kana Diirga, or the Great Chief's castle, which, till the overthrow of 
the late Sultan, was a frontier garrison of the Mysoor kingdom. 
It formerly belonged to a Polygar, called the Pedda Naieka, who 
was restored by Lord Cornwallis ; but obliged again to leave his 
dominions, after his Lordship granted peace to Tippoo. During the 
remainder of the Sultan’s reign, he continued to harass the coun- 
try in nocturnal predatory excursions ; but is now quietly waiting 
for the decision of the British government concerning his fate. The 
country formerly belonging to his family has, by the partition treaty 
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of 1799, been annexed to the British possessions, and is under the CHAPTER 
authority of Captain Graham, the collector of Khislnaghery. . 

At Nakkan Kray, or the chief’s reservoir, the only remains of a Iniiabiiants. 
village are a ruinous Cknuttry, and a few .wretched shops, calletl a 
Bazar. The houses of the cultivators arc scattered about in groups 
of four or five families. The common language spoken here, as 
well as in the neighbouring parts of the Nabob's dominions, is the 
Telitiga, or Baler as it is commonly called. Tlie people are infinitely 
more obliging than those below the (ikats, and my servants find 
here no difliculty in procuring supplies. 

4th A/ay. — In the morning I went from Nakkan Eray, to Venca- Appcanuioe 
taghery, about nine miles. So far as I can jiulgo by the view, one 
half of the country has been phtugbed ; of the half that has never 
been cultivated, a small part, perhaps about a tenth of the whole, 
rises into hills too steep for the plough; the remainder is gently 
swelling ground, like the rest of the country; hut the .soil is very 
poor, and covered with copse, having a few large trees intermixed. 

The whole of the copse land serves for jiasturc, such as it i.s ; and 
the hushes supply the natives Avitb fuel for their domestic pur- 
poses, for burning limestone, and for smelting iron. The bushes 
seem also to preserve a moisture in the soil, Arhich it is alledged 
Avould improve it, should it ever be determinetl to e.xteiul cultiva- 
tion; so that I do not think the pasture would be improved by 
clearing the country ; and the loss of fuel, and timber for country 
uses, that Avould be sustaine<l by the operation, Avould be of serious 
inconvenience. 

About tAVo miles from Nakkan Eray^ a torrent, in the rainy iron forges, 
season, brings down from the hills a (|uantity of iron ore in the form 
of black sand, which in the «f y season is smelted. The operation 
is performed by MalawanlUt the Tetinga name for the cast called 
Parriar by the natives of Madras. Each forge pays a certain 
quantity of iron for permission to carry on the work. 

The watered lands receive a good supply from reservoirs, con- ArabU 
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CIIAPTKR structed like those below the Ghats. The rice now on the fields 
looks well, hut cannot occupy more than a twentieth part of the 
arable lands. At present the dry fields look very ill, being (jnite 
parched up ; for the want of water seems to be the predominant 
feature of the eastern part of the upper Carmlic. Were it not 
that the slovenly cultivation, in use here, leaves a few straggling 
bushes in the nii<lst of their fields, the whole would be entirely 
bare, and devoid of vegetation. These lands appear, however, to 
be perfeetly fitted for the English manner of cultivation ; and in 
order to preserve some moisture in the ground, they ought to be 
enclosed with hedges, and planted with hedge-rows. The Euphor- 
bium Tintadli, common in the country, makes a beautiful fence ; 
and I think it probable, that the mahogany and che.sniit would be 
found to answer in hedge-rows, as they are both natives of hilly 
countries, and warm climates. 

rmcaia- Vencalaghcri) was formerly the usual residence of the Pedda 
gkry. A’«ic'/iw Pvlj/gar, and the ruins of his fort are still conspicuous. It 
is built on a rising ground, and consists of various enclosures, sur- 
rounded by walls of mud and stone, flanked by towers and bastion^, 
that rise higher ami higher as you advance inwards, till you come 
to the central enclosure, which contained the Raja’s dwelling. 
There have been in this place three small temples, two of rvhieh 
are preserved. The remains of this palace do not indicate that it 
ever possessed any gramlcur, few of the rooms being more than 
seven or eight feet S(|uare. The outer enclosures contain much 
ground formerly occupied by the town, which is now reduced to 
one street of shops. The houses are much inferiour to those in the 
Tamul "illages. They arc built of mud, with thatched roofs; but 
do not surround a square court; nor have they any Verandah to 
keep oif the sun or rain. The inhabitants are almost all Telingas, or 
Gentoos as the English of Madras call this nation. 

Near Fe;/ca/tfgAery also iron is smelted from black saml ; and mixed 
with the soil of different fields, lime-stone, in form of nodules, is 
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common. The strata resemble tliose in the Ghats. The white CHAPTER 
granite is the most prevalent ; but the masses of quart/ impregnated *• 
Avith iron arc mueh larger, and more perfect. I saw no other rocks : 
it would however appear, from the stones in the wall of the fort, 
that the country produces red granite. Near f'encataghery I ob- 
served the water tinged with an irich.'seent oily mutter, floating on 
its surface, as is usual in coal countries. 

5th Majj. — In the morning I went to Baydamungulum; leaving 
on my right a hill crowned with a fortress, and a temple dedicated 
to Sell adeva. By the way I visited a place to the north of my route, 

Avhere the natives obtain limestone. 1 found it to be two small fields, 
containing what iii lieiigal is called Coiigcar. These fields are dis- 
tant from each other about three hundred yards, and arc situated on 
a low piece of ground, surrounded by naked rocks of white granite. 

This low ground is intersected by the channel of a torrent, 
which at this season is <piitc <lry; ami the water of the only spring 
that I have yet seen in this arid country, passes by the sides of the 
two calcareous fields. In some parts of these fields the small con- 
cretions, of which Cw/gtv/r consists, are found on the surface, mixed 
with the soil ; in others, a foot of soil must be removed, before they 
are found in any quantity. The natives have never dug deep to 
ascertain the thickness of the bed. T his kind of stone seems to 
be the ailcareus aquabilis incarmtus of Wallerins. II. p. 124. .Similar 
beds are said to be sc.^ttered all over the country. A few families 
of AJaUtwanlu gain a subsistence by collecting the limestone, by 
burning it in kilns, and selling the Chumin, or quick-lime, for 
chewing with held. 

Common salt (A/wriVnt o\' Soda) seems to be also very generally Culinary salt, 
diffused over this part of the country. It is found in low wet grounds, 
contained in a black poor soil, and in Tippou\s reign was extracted 
in considerable quantities. The trade tvith the AaboO's dominions 
being then entirely contraband, such a bulky article could not be 
smuggled in quantities sullicient for the consumption, and rite 
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inhabitants were obliged to have recourse to this their native salt; 
against which, however, they arc strongly prejudiced, considering 
it as inferiour to the salt made from sea-water. 

I am informed, that iu every part of the country the black sand 
ore of iron is brought down by the torrents ; but that it is smelted 
in such places only as abound v/ith woods. It is called Nalla isaca, 
in the Telingn language ; Cari nsu in the Caniaiaca, and Carupu 
Manul in the dialect of the TamuLs. 

The land that has not been cultivated, is much less in proportion 
than ill my yesterday’s route : I do not think, that it occupies above 
three tenths of the country. It consists entirely of rocks, or stones, 
without copse wood : but affords some miserable pasture in the in- 
terstices between the lumps of granite. In a few places arc small 
hills. The wet ground cannot be more than one-fortieth part of 
the arable land. 

The country is exceedingly bare, and the population scanty. 
All the houses are collected in villages; and the smallest village, of 
five or six houses, is fortified. The defence of such a village con- 
sists of a round stone wall, perhaps forty feet in diameter, and six 
feet high. On the top of this is a parapet of mud, with a door in it, 
to which the only access is by a ladder. In case of a plundering 
party coming near the village, the people ascend into this tower, 
with their tamilies, and most valuable effects, and having drawn 
up the ladder defend themselves with stones, which even the wo- 
men throw with great force and dexterity. Larger villages have 
square forts, with round towers at the angles. In those still larger, 
or in towns, the defences arc more numerous, and the fort serves as 
a citadel ; while the village, or Pettak, is surrounded by a weaker 
defence of mud. The inhabitants consider fortifications as neces- 
sary for their existence, and arc at the whole expence of building, 
and the risk of defending them. The country, indeed, has for a long 
scries of years been in a constant state of warfare ; and the poor 
inhabitants have suffered too much from all parties, to trust in any. 
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The mud here is excellent for making walls. It is a reddish fer- CHAPTER 
ruginous clay intermixed with small fragments «.>f quartz, and 
other materials of decayed granite ; and a wall constructed of it Mud build* 
will, with tolerable care, resist the rains for many years. So good 
is it, that in many tOM^ns and villages, the houses have flat roofs 
terraced with this mud, which is laid on in the dry season, and 
turns the rain very well. Tlie houses and huts have their walls 
universally built of this mud ; and have a tolerable appearance, the 
mud being smoothed, and painted on the outside, with alternate 
vertical broad stripes of white and red. The white is lime, 
and the red colour is given by a ferruginous clay, which is 
called Caym viuiinu in the Kaniataca language, Shuy-manu in the 
lellinga, and Eira-manu in the Tamul. The huts arc built in the 
form of a parallelogram, without veranda or windo\vs, or any 
other vent for the smoke than the doors. Rich men, instead of en- 
larging the house, generally build a number of similar huts in 
the form of a square, sufficient to accommodate their famiiies, 

M'hich arc always numerous. 

It is said by the people here, that for two months from this Weather, 
time, they expect to have occasional rains, with strong westerly 
winds. In the two succeeding months much wind, and almost 
constant rain usually prevail. In September and October the winds 
abate, and there arc only occasional showers. After this comes 
cold weather with heavy dews. In the hot weather preceding 
the rainy season, there is very little dew. 

Baydamungulum was formerly the resilience of a Polygar, and nayiamm- 
a considerable place. In the dispute for the dominion, between its 
ancient lord and Hyder, the town suffered exceedingly, and is now 
reduced to sixty or seventy miserable houses fortified by a mud 
wail, and some towers in a ruinous state. At the south side are. the 
remains of a large fort, now totally useless ; hut at the north side 
is another fort, not so far decayed. One end of this the inhabitants 
have lately repaired as a last resource, and say that they will defend 
VoL. I. F 
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itro tlic utmost extiomity. It contains an '*1<1 temple, the roof of 
u’hicli, as ail aeiditional defence, has hcon surrounded by a parapet 
of mud. 

The to\ni stands about thre*; hundred yards M'est fr(i.n the Pttifir, 
which, here, is mit above rorty feet wide, and at this season con- 
tains t wo or three teel depth of water nearly stagnant. In the rainy 
seastfii, it dlls several fine reservoirs, or tanks, for the use of 
r;i!ti\Mtion. 

The ju'ople here are a mi.Kture o^Tmuih, and Kanmtaca^ 

or ('(tnarese, with a good many ■\fitssuhuans. They complain, that 
!!i<- Amildars oF th<^ F///.wrc government take more money from 
'.l.fu:, than they did in the reign of Y/p/wr); hut acknowledge, tliat 
tiu'v .ire exempted from the licentiousness of that prince's army, 
amt l i.)mthc arbitt ary exactions usual in iiis government. 

(ith May . — I went sixteen miles to 'Jdyculum. The country in 
most points rescntbles that through which I passed yesterday ; Imt 
I think the proportion of land that has never been cultivated is 
gri.'iivr; 1 should estimate it to he four tenths of the whole. Of 
this ai-n a greater part consists of, high rocky hills. Those towards 
f.W'.r arc very extensive; and the last two jnile.s of our road lay 
Itetwei M two immense piles of hare granite, gradt..».I’.y cruuioling 
imo fragments that roll down into the plain. These hills occupy 
three fourths of the land that has never been ploughed; the rc- 
maiiuler is covcrc<l with copse wood, chiefly of the iMimosa which 
I call Tuggulo, aud seems to he capable of cultivation. The jiropor- 
tiou of watered land to that of the dry arable fields, seems to he 
very small, and the supply of Avatcr appears not to he plentiful. A 
consider.ddc quantity of it was occupied by betel leaf gardeirs; 
and I ohservcf! one field under sugar-, ane. The nakedness of the 

ountry doc.s nut proceed from any incapacity in the soil to pro- 
duce trees ; for to-day I observed many that were really fine. The 
Taiharhid, Mango, Fipal, aud Robima m'ttis, thri\ c well. 

The villages appear miserable ; the Houses being entirely hidden 


Viilajifs. 
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by the walls of flic fortifications, which present nothing’ to the view CHAPTEll 
bnt a brown dusty mud. 'i’hc I'arthcr we advance into the Mysore 
Raja's dominions, tliey ap|)ear to be kept in better repair. 

I'art of the countf} iuilicated that it had last night been watered 
by a verj heavy rain; for the surface continued to be wet. This 
Inid allayed the dust and heat, removed the desert appearance of 
tlic land, and showed much of the soil to be of a good (piality, 

tMj this day’s journey I had an opportunity of observing one of Sail, 
the }>iaccs wiiere salt is made. It was low and moist, with a black 
mouUl, consisting of a mixture of sand and clay, that from its ap- 
pear. ince I should ha\ e reckoned a goo<l soil ; but the impregnation 
of .salt rendcis it gieatly inferior, for cultivation, to soils of ap- 
parently a worse quality, wdiitli are free from salt. The natives 
allege, that, if they walk much on this saline earth, their bare feet 
becoiue hli.stere<l. In the dry season, the surface of this earth is 
•scraped otf, and collected in heaps. In front of tlies3 heaps the 
native salt-makers construct a semicircle of small round cisterns, 
each about three feet in diameter, and a foot deep. I’he .sides and 
floors of these cisterns are made of ilry mud; and each, at its bottom, 
on the side toward the hca[>s of saline earth, has a small aperture, 
with a w'ooden .spout, to convey the brine into an earthen pot that 
is placed in a cavity under it. The bottoms of the cisterns are 
covered with straw, and then the saline earth is put in, till it rises 
nearly to the level of the tops of the trails. Water is now' poured 
on the .surface of the saline earth, and, in filtering through into the 
pots, carries with it all the salt. The inert earth is then thrown 
out beliind the ci.stcrus, and new' earth is put in, for impregnating 
more water. In the mean time the brine is emptied into a cavity 
cut in a rock, and the evaporation is performed entirely by the 
sun. This salt is sold at the rate of twenty Seers for a Sultany 
Famm, while h*. sa.i.e sum procures eight Seers only o\' Madras salt. 

The natives say that it is sufficiently wholesome ; but my Madras 
servants pretend, that it is capable of producing all manner of 
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diseases; the prejudices, of all nations, however, concerning the 
wholesomcness and insalubrity of diflcreiit aliments, are so well 
known, as to deserve no attention. The grain of the salt is large, 
and consists of well-formed cubes; but it is mixed with mueh 
earthy impurity. At each of these salt works is an image of (ut/ics- 
ward, who receives sacrifices to prevent him from tlisiurbing the 
operation. The image is placed in a temple little better than one 
of the cisterns. 

The Euphorbium Tmicalli, with very little trouble, makes excel- 
lent fences. In the beginning of the rainy season, cuttings are 
planted in a trench, which is dug where the fence is intended to 
grow, and they take root without any farther trouble. No cattle 
will eat this plant ; so that it is cas’ly preserved, and in one year 
becomes a tolerable fence. The natives here plant also many aloes 
(agave vivipara) in their hedges, and use the leaves for making 
cordage. It forms a strong defence against both man anti beast, 
and thrives better in the arid soil of Mysore^ than in any other 
place that 1 have seen: its Canarese, or Karnataca name is Havana 
Meshid, 

Tayculum is strongly situated at the end of a small hill of granite, 
and has a triple wall, each line strengthened with various defences. 
The houses, about a hundred in number, are very poor, and hardly 
fill up the space between the outer and second line of defence, 
about sixty of these houses are occupied by Mussulmans, among 
whom is the Amildar. There are eight families of Br&hmansy who 
arc in possession of all the other offices under government. On 
the outside of the fort is a temple of Siva, and within it one of 
Vishnu; both of which are ruinous. On visiting the latter, I asked, 
when and by wdiom it was built. A Mussulman, who was my con- 
ductor, replied, that owing to the great antiquity of the building, 
nobody knew. On hearing this, a Brahman, sitting at the porch, 
asked with a sneer, if every body did not know that it had built 
itself. The Mussulman, attempting to be witty, asked the Brikman 
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if lie h.iil seen this. “ How should I,” replied the other, “ when CHAPTER, 
it happened so long ago ?” The prevalent language at Tayculum *• 
is the Karnataca, called by us Camrese. I could not purchase a 
bullock here for less than double the price that I had paid at Ma- 
dras. I found the people very unwilling to give me information ; 
and I am clearly convinced, from what I have already scon, that 
without authority to demand it, very little useful information on 
statistical subjects could be procured by a mere traveller. 

7 th May. — In the morning I went to JValiiru. On the whole day’s of the 
route I .saw no hills, excepttho.se mentioned yesterday ; but at least 
six tenths of the whole country seem never to have been cnltivaled, 
and of this the greater part is covered with brush or copse wood. 

There is no large timber ; but in some places the trees grow to a 
size sufficient for building the natives’ houses, and other country 
purposes. The greater part of ihe brush, however, is no higher 
than broom or furze, and consists chiefly of the Cassia auriculata, 
and Ftelea viscosa, which are the most common bu.shes throughout 
this part of the country. The .soil is very unfavourable to vegeta- 
tion ; spaces of forty feet square, in many parts, are without a birsh 
or stalk of grass ; and Avhole acres of it may be seen, on which 
there is nothing but a few scattered bu.shes, surrounded, at their 
roots, by small heaps of «lust, which the passing wind deposits 
near the stems. This soil, by the Tamuls called Callaru, consists of 
clay, sand, and .small fragments of stone ; all of which, when allowed 
to remain undisturbed, concrete, and acquire an almost .stony hard- 
ness ; but the united mass is very capable of being reduced to 
powder by the plough, and then of producing tolerable crops of 
grain. The proportion of wet land to the whole of the arable, on 
this day’s route, is very small, and the crop of rice has been lately 
reaped. The cultivators arc just beginning to plough their dry fields. 

The villages still appear to be fortifled; and the lower or impure 
casts not being permitted to build within the walls, their houses are 
surrounded by strong hedges of the Cissaij/iniaLacerans. Koxb. MSS 
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CHAPEER fValuru is a town containing about five hundred houses, and by 
far the richest, and best built, that I have yet seen above thQ Ghats. 

IVaimv. Most of the houses are wl ite-washed within, and painted red and 
white without ; many of them are terraced with mud, and several 
arc roofed with tiles; but these, as usual in Mysore, are very 
clumsily put on. The houses are in gene’^al clean, atid, had they 
any w'indows, would be comfortable. Tlic town consists of a castle, 
of a fort or city, and of a Pefia or suburb. The castle is occupied 
by a Rajput and fifteen of his family. The ancestors of this man 
were formerly Jaghirdars of tiic place, and of villages in tlie 
neighbourhood, to the annual value of eleven thousand Pagodas, 
(3432/. 94’. 1 Id.) They were e.xpellcd b^ Jfi/dcr; but, during the 
war carried on by l..ord Cornwallis, they were again put in pos- 
session of their territory by Colonel Read. After the peace they 
were a second time expelled by Tippoo, and then the place suffereil 
considerably, as may be known by the ruins of many houses that 
were burnt on the occasion. The present Mysore government has 
granted the heir of the family an annual pension of four hundred 
Pagodas, (124/. lf>.v. 3-1.), and allows him to live in the castle. 

SJMai, or The outer wall is surrounded by a strong hedge of the Mimosa 
> thefriiit of which, called Shkai, is used as soap for wash- 
ing the hair. The leaves, w'hich are acid, serve the poor instead of 
tamarinds, which are much used in the cookery of the southern 
Hindus. The hedge is rented at 20 Pagodas (()/. 44. id.) a year ; for 
the fruit is an article of trade, that is carried even so far as Madras, 
where three pods are said to cost 1 dub, or small pke. In tlie same 
Sandal-Kood. hedge about twenty years ago were planted some Handal-wood trees, 
whicli, although surrounded by the Mimosa, a strong scandent 
shrub, seem to be very healthy ; but, as none of them have yet been 
cut down, it is impossible to ascertain how far they will be 
valuable. 

The town is bailly supplied with water. The reservoir is dry, 
and the few weRs are attended by a great concourse of people. So 
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far as I lave yet observed above the Giafs, tanks are very rare ; CHAPTER 
and at this season of the year, at least, the water is in general very 
bad and dirty. 

In the evening I went to the house of a distiller of country rum, Disiiiieil 
in order to examine his process. The bark of the 3/mosa leucophka 
Roxb: is considered as a necessary ingredient. This tree grows 
commonly in the country, and is called Cari Jaly in the Camrese, 

Nella tumica in the 'Jelinga, and Caru velun in the 7’amuL The bark 
is dried, and cut into chips, of which about four pounds are added 
to one (34^ lb.) of sugar-cane with a quantity of 

water equal to about twice the bulk of this sweet substance. The 
mixture is made in an earthen jar, which is kept in the shade, and 
the fermentation commences in about twenty-four hours. It is com- 
pleted on the twelfth day; when the liquor is distilled by the fol- 
lowing (see Plate II. Fig. 1.). The body of the still (a a a) 

is a strong earthen jar, capable of containing three times the bulk 
of the materials. On this is luted, with cow dung, a copper head 
(bbb), having on the inside a gutter (c c) for collecting the vapour 
that has been conden.sed into spirit by a constant small stream of 
water, which falls on the head at (f). This water is conveyed 
away by the pipe (g), while the spirit is conducted into a jar by the 
pipe (d). The mode of condensing the spirit is very rude ; and the 
liquor, which is never rectified by a second distillation, is execra- 
ble. The natives allege that the bark, which is very insipid to the 
taste, is useful, by diminishing the too great sweetness of the ./h- 
gory. To me, however, it appears to be rather of use by regulating 
the fermentation ; which, in such a warm climate, would be apt to 
run suddenly into the acetous. 

Ma^ 3th . — I was obliged to halt this tlay at fValuru, in order to Fain, 
give rest both to my people and cattle. At this place there is a 
vreekly fair ; and to-day one was kept, to which people flocked in 
great numbers from all the neighbouring country. It is in the 
larger towns only of the Mpspn dominions, that weekly fairs are 
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held ; there are here none of those small markets called Hauis, 
which are so much frequented in Bengal, and arc such a waste of 
time to its inhabitants. A small duty is levied on all persons fre- 
quenting this fair, bearing a certain proportion to the value that 
each brings for sale. It does not seem to be considered as bur- 
thensomc. The articles exposed for sale to-day were provisions of 
all kinds, coarse cotton cloths, blankets or cimlies, iron work for 
country uses, and the like. 

The chief manufacture oiJValum is cotton cloth ; and the weavers 
work both for country use, and for exportation. The coarse cloths 
for the former purpose, they sell at the weekly fairs. The finer 
kinds they cither weave on their own account, selling them to 
traders at the same places ; or they receive advances from mer- 
chants to enable them to purchase thread. On exportation from 
hence, each bullock load of cloth pays a duty oi one Sultanyfanamy 
or a little more than eight pence. Their cloth must be cheap, as 
during the Sultan's reign much of it was smuggled out of the 
country ; for he strictly prohibited all trade with the lowec Carnatic. 
Tlie merchants of IVallqjah petta, sent up some European goods, 
spiccries, and other commodities ; and, in return, took back cloths, 
which they sold at Madras. At present, of course, the trade is 
free, and European goods are sold openly in the market. 

The cotton raised in the country is not sufiicient for its manu- 
factures ; the people here get it from Hossocotay, and pay a small duty 
on every bullock load that enters. At Hossocotay it is said to pay 
heavier duties, and is brought there from the northward. 

In the neighbouring villages many coarse blankets, or cumlkSf 
arc woven from the avooI which the country produces. When 
offered for sale, they are almost as hard as pasteboard ; but this 
quality is given to them by a decoction of the kcnielsof the tama- 
rind, and is intirely removed by the first washing. They seem to 
be an article of dress in almost universal use above the Ghats or 
passes, and the families of the weavers may be readily distinguished 
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by their wearing no linen. The sheep are sliorn twice a year, CHAPTER 
once in the cold, and once in the rainy season ; and twelve sheep 
give as much wool, as makes a blanket six cubits long and three 
wide. 

In this neighbourhood arc many kitchen gardens, which are very Gardens, 
well cultivated. A gardener is here a separate profession from a 
farmer, and is considered as inferior in rank. The gardens are 
on sloping ground, watered from wells by the Yatam, or, as tlic 
English say, by the Facota. This is reckoned hard labour ; and a 
man who works constantly at the Yatam^ receives daily a (luartcr 
of a rupee, or about pence. These gardeners cultivate a little 
sugar-cane, but merely to supply the market with cane for eating. 

All that, of which Jagory is made, is raised on irrigated lands by 
the farmers. The gardeners fretiucntly cultivate the betel leaf, 

(Piper Betlc L.) and for that purpose hire from the farmers a por- 
tion of their watered lauds. 

The soil of the gardens here is very deep ; as, wliere wells have Soil, 
been dug, it exceeds twenty feet in thickness. 

May 9th. — I went to Cat colli through a country containing much Pacc of the 
less granite than any that I have yet seen above the Ghats. I’he 
arable land may amount to seven tenths of the whole, and perhaps 
a twentieth part of it is watered. The rice lands arc mostly 
situated near the banks of the southern Pennar, or Dakshnua Pina- 
kani, as it is called in the Sanscrit language. This river passes 
southward by the east side of Catcolli. At present it contains a 
good deal of stagnant water; but in the rainy season its current is 
rapid, and it is frcrpicntly not fonlable. The waste land contains 
much low brush wood, in some places intermixed with stunted 
Mimosas. The hedges surrounding the villages, in this part of the 
country, rise very high and thick, so as almost ' entirely to conceal 
the mud wall, which enlivens the prospect considerably, especially 
as at the villages there are a good many mango trees. The planting 
of these, or other fruit trees, is here attended with a considerable 

VoL. I. G 
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expense ; cis every yoiuig tree is siirnniiulcd by a iniul three 
or four feet liigh, anti perhaps twenty in tliinneter; anti in the dry 
season the plant requires to be watcrcil, every second or third day, 
for three 3Tars. 

There liaving now been several showers, the soil has been soft- 
ened, and the fanners arc busy ploughing their dry-iields. Their 
plough, and manner of orking, resemble those o{ IJoth 

oxen and bulfaloes are • sed, and fretiuentl}" an animal of each kind 
is yoked in the same pUtugh. This strongly marks a deliclcncy of 
stock ; the two animals, from their dilVcrcnt paces, being very ill 
suited to work together. Before the field is ploughed, it is ma- 
nured with a compost of cow thing, ashes, and mud. 'I'lic manure 
is carrietl out by tlie women, in baskets placed on their heads, and 
is distrihutetl very scantily, the baskets being emptictl at the 
distance of about thirty feet from eaeli other. 

All the way between Jrcoi and this place I have frct|ueutly ob- 
served strata t)f gwem, • ctmsisting of the same materials with the 
common grey granite of the country, anti disposetl in vertical 
strata. Under the great tank here is a remarkable bctl ot it, con- 
sisting of rough grains, and tlivisilde into lamime from one quarter 
to one inch thick; and tin se are uniteil into strata from one to two 
feet wide. These strata run hv tin* compass north anti south ; and 
arc intermixed with otlicrs of Imri'lilt.iiik-'ilaic, interspersed u'ith 
small grains of white tjuartz, which thus compose a grunltdl. 
These strata, as are also tliose t)l' the grey granite throughout the 
country, ar<^ intersecttal nearly at right angles by veins of quartz, 
often a foot anti a half wide. These veins cross the various strata 
of granite, gauss, and horahlcmk, to great lengths, without altering 
their tlirectiun; they frequently also contain JHsptir, or Jchpar and 
quartz intermix-ctl, as is tiie case it Catcaili, where the veins are 
fdlctl V, ith a mixture of reddish yt/.'/itfn and quartz \ which, if not 
venigenous, would form a grauitdl. It has commonly been alleged, 
that large veins of these materials denote a country to be productive 
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of gems ; but the contrary is the case here, no pre ions stones CliAl*Tl’n 
having been ever found in My.wrc. It must be observed, tliat 
among tlie natives the gneiss and grey granite are eallctl white- 
stone; and the liornb/auleslaie with ijuartz, and the quartz im- 
pregnated with iron, whicli I have before mentioned, arc called the 
black-stone; in fact these are found to approach to each other by 
such gradual shades, that it seems diihcult to distinguish them, at 
least as genera; yet in many cases the two extremes of each kind 
arc so difl'erent, that they have very little resemblance to each 
otlier. 

In the soil of tin’s country arc found two varieties of congcar, or C’jdcariou!! 
calcarious nodules. The nodules are «)ften as large as a man's head, 
arc very irregular in shape, and frc«iuently perforated with holes, 
apparently from having been formed round the roots of plants. 
Outwardly they have an earthy resemblance, although in some 
parts there is an appeal ance of irregular crystalli/ation. They are 
very hard with a s|)lintery fracture. Both rlissolve readily, and 
with a strong effervescence, in the muriatie acid; but deposiic a 
fine sand, that is insoluble. The solution eout iins iron, and their 
specific gravity is very considerable. The one is c.'ctenially of a 
greyish white ; hut its fracture has a dull purplish brown tinge, 
intermixed with shining pai ticies, arising from its texture, w-hich 
is a mixture of compact and sparry. \H fracture is splintery ; and 
it is opal:e. The scratch is of a colour .vi/?n‘/rfr to that of the .stone, 
which is hardish. Its lustre i.s common. The sand which it contains 
seems to be quartz, .stained of a rust colour by iron. The other 
variety has, both externally and internally, a darker colour, and 
it has more numerous and larger sparry conerc'tion.s. On breaking 
it, are discovered many irregular cavities lined with .small, white, 
irregular crystallizations. It contains many black dots, probably 
fragments of shorl. 

There can be little iloubt, that these nodules have been formed 
by a deposition from water, and are therefore a tophus, or calcarious 
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tuffa. I have already stated, that tliey appear to he the Calcarem 
(cquabilis incaniatus ol' Jl'aUcrins^ or Murmor murgaccitm of Limimts. 
Mr. Kirwan would probably call them sUicious jiKo/itex. The small 
pieces of quartz have evidently been involved by the calcarious 
matter, while that was in the act of deposition. 

The burning of these calcarions nodules into (luieklinic, which 
they produce of a beautiful white colour, is at CatcolU the occupa- 
tion of about ten families. The stones arc brought from a distance 
of five miles; some on oxen, hut the greater part on men’s heads. 
The lime is huriuwl in kilns about six feet high ; at the bottom 
about four feet, and at the top about two feet in diameter. The 
structure is of nmd wall ; and, in order to give admission to the 
air, it is perforated in many places thiajugh its vdiolc height. The 
fcwel used is charcoal, the making of which is the duty of the men, 
and the bringing it home that of the tvomcn. 

May \0th . — In the morning I trav(!ll(Ml from CatcolU to Bangalore, 
through a very naked country, of which about six tenths appear to 
be arable. The, remainder is covered with low bushes, and much 
of it seems capable of being brought into cultivation. Not above 
a twentieth part of the arable ground is watered. The pasture is 
rather better than any that I have seen above the Ghats, and the 
cattle are in rather better condition than those in Bengal are at this 
season, when they arc reduced to the lowest state of nretchedness 
compatible with existence. 

The morning being cool and pleasant, 1 walked through the ruins 
of the Fort of Bangalore, which was constructe«l by Ilyder after the 
best fashion of Mussulman militai'y architecture ; and which w'as 
destroyed by his son, after he found how little it was fitted to resist 
British valour. The entrance toward the Betta, or town, is a 
very handsome building of cut granite, and was probably consi- 
dered by the defenders as the .strongest part of the w'orks. It cer- 
tainly would have been a very difficult matter to have forced a way 
through all the various gateways 'in this entrance; as the troops, 
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alter having forced one gate, would Iiave been exposed to a fire CHAPTER 
from all tjuarters before they could have rcachc<l another. But 
there arc no ditches between the different gates, nor even without 
the out(M’ one; ainl, if the enemy obtained possession of the works 
above the first gateway, they had a ready communication with all 
the others ; as our troops found when they stormed the place, 
which they did at this part of the works. In the buildings of this 
entrance is a dungeon, amply provide<l with all the horrors that 
usually attend such places. 

The garrison contained well constructed magazines, and many Palace, 
huts for the accommodation of the troops ; but no good building,, 
except the mahal or palace. Although this is composed of mud, it 
is not without some degree of magnificence. On the upper story, 
it contains four halls, each comprising two balconies of state for 
the prince, and each balcony faces a dillcrent Cuichery, or court 
for giving audience. No persons, except a few trusty guards, were 
admitted into the ball with the Sidtaii : but at each end of the 
court was erected a balcony for the officers of the highest rank. 

The inferior officers occupied a ball under the balcony of the 
prince, open in front, and supported by columns as high as the roof 
of the upper story. 'J'be populace were admitted into the open 
court, in which there were fountains for cooling the air. At each 
end of the halls at e private apartments, small, mean, and ineonve 
iiieiit. The public rooms are neatly painted, and ornamented with 
false gilding. The offices are mean ; ami the bath consists of a 
small room, in which a person may sit, and have ivatcr poured over 
him. The same bath seems to have served both the prince and his 
women, as it communicate'* " ith their apartments by a small court, 
which contains the huts that served for kitchens, and for lodging 
the female slaves. There were two apartments for the ladies. One, 
for the principal wife, contains a cutchery, where, like the Sulffin 
she gave audience to the concubines, and to the ladies of the Mus- 
sulman chiefs. The other apartment belonged to the concubines. 
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It is a square court, liavlnt' at two of the sides a corridor, under 
M'liicli the wonuMi sat at their meals and amusements. Behind the 
corridor arc their slcepiiif; rooms, which arc mean, and dark, being 
about twelve feet sciuare, and without any air or light, hut what is 
admitted by the door, or in some by a hole about a foot M'ide. 
Lowness of roof is a lault prevailing over the whole structure. Be- 
fore the palace is a large square court fronted by the Nobat Kham, 
or station for the band of music, and surrounded by a fine corridor. 
The ]>alace lately served the olheers of a European regiment for 
quarters, while the privates were lodged in the corridor. 

In the centre of the fort are still visible the ruins of the mud wall, 
that surrounded the small village, which occupied the place before 
Hyiler founded the city. 

11 /A May . — I visited the gardens made by the late Mussulman 
princes, llydtr and Tippoo. Tliey are extensive, and divided into 
square plots separated by walks, the sides of which arc ornamented 
with fine cy|)ress trees. • The plots are filled with fruit trees, and 
pot-herl)s. The Mussulman fashion is to have a separate piece of 
ground .alloted for each kind of plant. 'J'hus one plot is entirely 
filled M'itli rose trees, another with pomegranates, and so forth. The 
walks are not gravelled, and the cultivation of the wdiolc is rather 
slovenly ; but the people say, that formerly the gardens were well 
kept. Want of water is the principal defect of these gardens ; for 
in this ariil country every thing, during the dry season, must be 
artificially watered. The garden of Tippoo is supplied from three 
wells, the water of which is raised by the Capily^ or leather- bag, 
fastened to a cord passing over a pulley, and wrought by a pair of 
bullocks, which descend an inclined plane. This, the workmen 
say, is amuch more effectual machine tiian the Yaiam. Ilyder's gar- 
den is watered from a reservoir, without the assistance of ma- 
chinery. The taste of /J^r/er accorded more w ith the English, than 
that of his son. His walks are wider, his cypress trees are not so 
much crowded ; and in the means for watering the plots there is 
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not so much masonry, or bricklayer’s work, cmploycil. Tlierc is, CHAPTER 
indeed, so much of' these in the parts of Tippoo's gaialcn which he 
probably considered the finest, us almost to c(*vtr the ground, and 
to leave nothing but holes, as it were, through wliich the trees 
grow. 

In this climate the cyprc-ss and vine grow lu.vuriantly, and tlie Fruiu. 
apple and peach both ju'oducc fruit ; the former much better, and 
the latter much worse than at Calcutta, Some pine and oak plants, 
lately introduced from the Cape of tJood lIo|)c, seem to be thriv- 
ing. I think there can be little doubt, but that in this country all 
the valuable plants f)f the fA-xant would succeed. The people at the 
gardens could form no estimate of the quantity of grapes producetl 
by any number «)f vines. 

At liauga/nrc there are many iMussulmans ; and, owing to the Mussulmans, 
change of government, they arc in great distress. Accustomed to 
a military life, they do not readily enter into civil ocenpation.s, nor 
are they willing to attach themselves to the military' service of the 
enemies of their late Sultan. Many of the more wealthy among 
them, however, are now betaking themselves to trade, and the 
poorer s<!rt are gaining a livelihood by agriculture. 

I '' Ms Mc.u h surpi '.Med to hear, that the greatest complaincrs against Uruhmans. 
the change of governnu nt are certain Hmliinans ; allhougli, by the 
fall ol'Tippoo, this cast has been freed from persecution, and is now 
in the almost exclusive possession of j)ublic ollice.s. Rut it is alleged, 
that under the government of Tippoo, the persecutions fell chiefly on 
the Brahmans attached to temples, who arc considercil as low men; 
while the /.wAvA’tf, being the only' men of business in the cuiintry, 
were in full posses.sion of the revenue <lcpartment. During the 
reign of the .Sultan, the number of petty oflieers in this department 
was immense, and every one was permilte<l to share in the spoil of 
the country. The presi • nt system is, to reduce the number of olliecrs, 
and to give to thoi€ wAo are employed allowances tliat ought to 
put them above tcmpuiion ; while a strict watch at the head of 
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affairs renders it very dangerous either to injure the revenue, or 
the subject. By this system many Brahmans, formerly employed, 
arc now destitute, and are said to be very clamorous. 

I saw here a man labouring under the Durda, Elephantiasis, or 
Lepra Arabum ; and am told, that in almost every village one or 
two persons will be found aHlicted with this terrible malady. It is 
very much condiied to the poorer class of inhabitants, who here, 
however, enjoy a dry air, and use very little fish in their food. The 
frequency of the disease in the lower parts of Bengal, and about 
Cochin on the coast of Malabar, had led to an opinion, that it was 
produced by a moist climate, .and a diet consisting of the fish M hich 
frequent muddy places ; but the prevalence of the disease among 
the dry hills of Mysore strongly invaliilates this opinion, especially 
as fish are little used by the inhabitants of that country. 

Above the Ghats the Kusht'ha, or leprosy, in which the skin of 
the natives becomes white, is also very common. The persons 
troubled with it enjoy, in every respect, good health, and their 
children are like those of other people. 

12th May. — I went to Kingara; or Tingara, which seems to have 
formerly been much more flourishing than it is at present. The 
hedges, and other defences of the town, are of much greater ex- 
tent than wouhl be necessary for the present population ; and the 
space within them contains the ruins of many houses. It is said to 
have been destroyed by Tippoo in order to prevent it from being of 
use to Lord Cornwallis, and never to have i ccovered the loss which it 
then sustained. The inhabitants were very iuhospitablc ; a Brahman 
encouraging them to refuse us any assistance, by pretending that 
my people >vould not pay for tvhat they might obtain. The fort is 
in good condition. 

The arable land on this day’s route does not appear ever to 
have exceeded four tenths of the country; and the small proportion 
of irrigated land which has formerly been cultivated, appears to be 
now waste, owing to the decay of the reservoirs. The uncultivated 
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land is more hilly than any between the Ghats and Bangalore. It CHAPTER 
is very rocky and bare, and does not contain even copse wood, 

Some part of our route led by the banks of a small river, which 
contained a little running water. 

It is hers alleged, that Jippoo's regulations, prohibiting trade Smuggling, 
to the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot, were very ill observed, 
and that passports were privately given to traders by the principal 
officers of government. The Sultan’s table was served with coun- 
try salt, and his nobles attended the court in their native manu- 
factures; but, among the rich at home, sea-salt, and the cloths of 
Europe, Bengal, and Madras, were in constant use. 

13th A/fly.-— Went to fViridp, or Biridy, a place which derives its Appearance 
name from the tree so called in the Karnataca language, and which is ”/y/*** '**** " 
either the same, or very nearly resembles, the Bterocarpus Sissoo of 
Dr. Roxburgh. The country through which I passed is one con- 
tinued copse : but, as at JFiridy, there is a valley about a mile wide, 
and as there are some small villages scattered in the woods, I cal- 
culate the arable part of the country at about a sixth part. I 
observed no watered land. 

There are, indeed, some small reservoirs ; but the water contained Reservoirs, 
in these, is destined merely to supply the cattle with drink. A small 
reservoir of this kind in theKarmtaca language is co\\eACuttay, 2 & the 
large ones for watering the lauds are called Carays. They are both 
formed exactly in the same manner, by building a mound or dam, 
of earth and stone, across a hollow ground. Large reservoirs, or 
Carays, might no doubt be formed every where in a hilly country ; 
but, where there is not a sufficient extent of level land with a good 
soil for the cultivation of rice, the expense of such works would far 
exceed the profits. 

The uncultivated land is very hilly, and in many places rocky ; Woods, 
yet some of it seems capable of being rendered arable. Except for 
fewel, the wood is of very little use, as it is in general too small for 
planks, or beams. Tigers are very numerous among the copse ; a 

VoL, I. H 
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circumstance, however, wliich docs not prevent the inhabitants 
from sending their cattle into it. A beast is occasionally lost; but 
this loss is compensated by the abundance of grass. The woods 
here are not impenetrable, like those of Chittagong, where a luxuri- 
ant growth of rattans, and climbers of numerous kinds, prevents 
all ingress. Here every thing is stunted, and the trees serve to 
render the grass better, by sheltering it from the suii. 

From thehilly natureof thesurrounding country, both and 

Wiridy are considered as very unhealthy. Fevers, want of appetite, 
and pains in the bowels, are very common, even among the natives. 

The country oXiOxit Wiridy is beautiful. A small river runs north 
and south through the valley, which is about a mile tvidc, and ex- 
tends far in the direction of the river. It consists of fields, swell- 
ing like the grounds in Kent, and contains many scattered trees, 
mangoes ( mangijera), banyans (Ficus bengalensis), and tlic like. It is 
on all sides surrounded by hills, most of them covered with wood,but 
some rising into bare rocky peaks. If the rivulet were adequate 
to the other parts of the view, this rvould be complete ; but at 
present it contains only small pools of dirty stagnant M'atcr. 

The villages are small and poor, and arc not fortilicd like the 
others in the country ; the woods, by which they are surrounded, 
having probably been sufficient to keep off the irregular troops that 
attend all Indian armies, and which generally are cavalry. In case 
of invasion, the inhabitants have also been accustomed to take 
refuge in the neighbouring hill-fort culled Kamagiri. 

The strata throughout these hills, as well as in the country be- 
tween them and the eastern Ghats, are disposed about north and 
south, by the compass, and are all nearly vertical. Avery common 
stratum here is white quartz running parallel to the gneiss, and dis- 
posed between two strata of that rock. I have observed these 
strata of quartz three feet thick. 

In my evening walk the following plants were shewn to me in 
the woods as being wefuL The names are Kamataca. 
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1. Mara halay, Neriutn tinctorium, Rox. 

Grows sometimes to a large tree, and is used for planks, 

2. Mara Ilarulu, latropha CurmSj Lin. 

From the seed of this shrub, oil for the lamp is extracted, by the 
following process. Parch the seed in an earthen pot, then bruise 
it, and put the powder in boiling water for three hours. The oil 
then rises to the surface, and is removed by skimming. This oil 
being much used by the poor, the plant is frequently raised in the 
hedges near villages ; but it is also found M'ild in almost every 
copse, especially near the banks of torrents. 

3. Alaygara, Terminalia myrobalana citrina of Koenig. The fruit 
is used in medicine, .md as a pickle. 

4. Dh'ad&rum, Erythroxyhn sideroxyloides of Lamarck. 

It grows to a considerable size, and its timber is black and odorous, 
serving the inhabitants who are poor in place of sandal wood. It 
seems to be a tree that deserves particular notice. 

5. Sri Gunda Chica, Santalum album, Lin. 

Grows in the woods towards Chinapatam. It is never planted, but 
springs up spontaneously. No person is allowed to cut it, without 
permission from the Amildar, or officer, who sells it on account of 
the drear, or government. 

6. fVotu, Loranllius falcatus, Lin. 

The bark of this beautiful parasitical shrub is used by the poorer 
natives in place of the betel-nut. With quicklime it tinges the saliva 
and mouth of a fine red, brighter even than that communicated 
by the Areca. The bark of the Sandal-wood-tree serves the same 
purpose. 

7. Easy, Premna tomentosa, Willd. 

Makes beams and planks, with posts of a bad quality. 

8. Ha-Shi-cai, Mimosa pennata. 

Is a favourite food of the long-legged goat of this country. 

9. Cacay, Cassia fistula, Lin. 

This is the greatest ornament of the woods of Karn&ta, The foliage 
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CHAPTER is a fine shining green ; and the pendulous strings of flowers surpass 
those of the Laburnum, not only in beauty, but in length and num- 
ber. In the cool of the morning they diffuse a most agreeable per- 
fume. The plant is sacred to Ganemara, the god that is addressed 
by all those who are about to commence any undertaking; as 
he is considered to be the Power that hinders or stops all human 
efforts, ill tlie same manner as his father Isxcara is tlic Power that 
deprives all beings of life. The people here, instead of addressing 
themselves immediately to the god, w'orship him under the form 
of his favourite tree. At this season, the cultivators of every 
village place a stake of the Cacay in the ground, level a circular 
space round it, and purify this area with cow-dung. On this spot 
they assemble before the commencement of seed-time, burn some 
incense before the stake, make offerings of rice, milk, and the like,' 
and pray that it will not prevent the success of their crops. The 
ceremony concludes with a rural feast. 

Tobacco. In both the upper and lower Carnatks, taking snuff is much more 
common than in Bengal: indeed, I have never been in a country 
where the custom was more prevalent. Smoking, on the contrary, 
is in great disrepute. The Hooka is totally unknown, except among 
Mussulmans. The lower classes smoke Cheruts, or tobacco rolled 
up in* a leaf ; but a Br&hman would lose cast by such a practice, 
and it is not considered as becoming, even among the richer part 
of XhtSudra tribe. 

Forests. 14th May. — I went to Chinapatam, or Chinapatana, through a very 

beautiful country, consisting of swelling grounds, in some places 
cultivated, and in many more covered with trees, which are inter* 
mixed with steep fantastic rocks and hill;. The trees here are by 
far the finest that I have seen in either Carnatic, although they fall 
very short of the stately forests of Chittagong. In these woods the 
bamboo is common. It is nowin flower, and produces a great quan- 
tity of grain, which is gathered for food by the poor inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. 
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The cultivation is said to extend but a short distance from the CtlAPTER 
road, there being on either hand extensive woods. 1 therefore 
reckon the arable laud, on this day's route, at one tenth of the Face of the 
country. It consists entirely of dry-fieMs. lountry. 

At a small temple, dedicated to Hamivianta, I obst'rvcd, for the Red granite, 
first time, the rock of red granite. It is a handsome variety, con- 
sisting of bright red felspar, a small quantity of glassy quartz, and 
a very minute proportion of black wwc«. 1 had before seen many 
detached masses of it in buildings ; so that it is probably common 
in the country. It is a most elegant .stone. 

Chinaputam, or Chimpatana, is an open -town, containing about a Ckmapatam. 
thousand houses. At some distance from it stands a handsome stone 
fort : this was formerly the residence of a Polygar family of 
distinction, which derived its name from Jacad^va Raia. 

Tlic Cutwal, or superintendent of the market at Chimpatam, is a Inhojpiuble 
Mussulman, and is extremely attentive to strangers. This, how- fhe'^uve 
ever, does not proceed from any principle of hospitality, a virtue ®®‘!**** 
which seems little known in India. lie expects a present in return, 
and charges three times the usual price for every thing that he 
furnishes. Between this and Madras I have met with two other 
native officers that were civil. One of these was a eunuch, the 
Cutwal at Satghur in the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot; but he 
seemed to be actuated by the same motives with the Cutwal of Chin- 
apatam. The other was a Brahman, the Amildar at JValuru, who was 
very polite, and did not seem to have any sinister design. Among 
all the other officers of government, I found that any attention to 
a traveller was considered as degrading to their rank, and could 
only be extorted by authority. 

In sight of Chinapatam, but at a considerable distance, is Capdla Cap£la 
durga, one of the places to which Tippoo sent those unfortunate 
wretches who incurred his displeasure. It is a fort situated on a 
high steep rock. Death soon terminated the sufferings of those 
confined in it ; for the air and water were extremely bad ; and the 
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CHAPTER wells were frequently rendered more loathsome and pernicious, 
by having purposely thrown into them the branches of Euphorbium, 
and dead snakes, or other rep*' es, in order to increase the putre- 
faction. It is said, that no native prisoner ever returned to detail 
the horrors of this dungeon. 

Faceofthc lAth Map. — I went to Muduru. All the country seems to have 

country. |>een arable, except on some high land that separates the two dis- 
tricts of Chinapatam and Muduru. This high land is not in general 
too steep for the plough, and some parts of it have been cultivated; 
but much of it remains entirely in a state of nature, and is covered 
with brushwood. There are a few small conical hills, and large 
masses of naked granite. The arable land, on this day’s journey, 
I estimate at three quarters of the whole country. The plantations 
of palm and fruit trees are pretty extensive, and the watered 
grounds perhaps amount to a tenth part of the arable lands. Many 
of the fields are surrounded by hedges ; but these are not kept in 
such repair as to be fences against cattle. Perhaps they are meant 
merely to distinguish the fields of different proprietors, or tenants, 
and to contain the Agaxe vivipara, and latropha curcas, that are 
wanted for the use of the country, and of which they chiefly 
consist. 

Wild date. Among the waste lands there are many parts that seem capable 
of being rendered arable. In several places the Pheeniv farinifera, 
Roxb: abounds; and intermixed with it, the Elate sylve-stris, or 
wild date. From this the inhabitants extract Tdri, or Ibddy, in the 
same manner as is practised in Bengal. Here the TAri is used for 
drinking only ; but in some places, where it is more plenty, it is 
boiled down into a hard substance called Jagory, which by the poor is 
substituted in place of the Jagory extracted from the sugar-cane. 

Irrigation. There have been this season two considerable falls of rain, which 
have enabled the inhabitants to plough a great deal, and the country 
to assume some degree of verdure. A river passes this place, which 
in the rainy season is considerable, and now contains a small quan* 
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tity of clear running water. Here is also a large reservoir, which CllAPTF.R 

some years ago was broken tlown, and has not yet been repaired : 

but !i000 Cantery Pagodas (Caufer'raia Varaha) (671/. 11*. Srf.) 

have now been granted for the purpose; and it. is supposed, that, 

when completed, it will supply the rice grounds in the bottom of 

the valley for seven miles in length. 

The oppressions of Tifipoo and the miscrie.s of war are said to have Dcpopula* 
driven away four tenths of the cultivators. That tyrant received 
the country in a very flouri.shing state from his father, of whom 
every native that 1 have conversed with on the subject speaks in 
terms of the highest respect. 

As we approach the capital, I think the style of building be- Village*, 
comes somewhat better. I'lic houses, although in other respects 
equally mean, have in general small Verandas, or open galleries, in 
front, to shelter from the sun their shops and their customers. The 
villages arc not fortified, the vicinity of the capital having been a 
suificient security against marauders. 

Near Muduru arc the ruins of a stone fort, containing a temple Muduru. 
of Vishnu, and the hoiise.s of several Brahmans, This fort was built 
by the grandfather of the present llajd of Afysore, and destroyed 
by the late Sultan with great propriety ; for it could make no re- 
sistance against a European army, but might serve as a protection 
to their convoys ; at the same time, it was burthensomc, by being 
much stronger than wa.s necessary for protecting the town against 
plundering parties of native cavJilry. 

It must be observed, that throughout both Carnatics, except at Towns. 
Madras, and some other large towns under the government of 
infidels, the Brahmans appropriate to themselves a particidar (piarter 
of every town, and that generally the best fortified. A Siidra is 
not permitted to dwell in the same street with a Brdhman; while 
he again exacts the same difference from the IVhalliaru or Parriars, 
and other low casts. These people in general live in wretched 
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huts about the suburbs. A Brdhman is considered as polluted by 
merely walking through such a place. 

Although the Nerium odorum is very common by the sides of 
rivers in most parts of tlie Mysore domimons, 1 found a garden 
here, of about an acre in extent, which was planted with nothing 
else. The flowers arc dedicated to the temple, and a garland- 
maker is paid by a merchant to gather them for the use of the 
god. This is one of the deeds called charity by the Hindus. This 
plant has usually been taken for the oleander, which, 1 believe, is 
not a native of India. 

l6tli May . — I went to Mundimn, through a country free from 
hills, but of which nut more than one half is arable. Much of it, 
however, might be rendered so without dilKculty. The soil is in 
general poor. The waste land is occupied by brushwood, and many 
places are covered with the Pha-nii' farinifera, Roxb. among which 
are some trees of the wild date. 

It is reported, that this tree was formerly very common ; but 
Tippoo, observing that his subjects frequently intoxicated themselves 
with the T<irt, ordered the whole to be cut down ; and in places 
near the capital the order was enforced. 

This prince is said to have attempted to introduce a great strict- 
ness of manners; absolutely prohibiting the use of all spiritous 
liquors, and ordering that no loose women should be tolerated. 
He was himself, however, unreasonably addicted to women ; and 
the Brahmans here allege, that he sometimes forced aw'ay the most 
beautiful of their daughters. After some detention in the Zenana, 
if he did not like them, he sent the girls back to their fathers, 
who, in general, refused to admit them into their families. But 
Tippoo was not to be treated in this manner with impunity. On 
such occasious, he sent for the father, took from him all his pro- 
perty, and flogged him severely. He then ordered the girl t6 point 
out any Brdhman for a husband, and the unfortunate man was 
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flogged until he gave his consent. A loss of cast, of course, en- CHAPTER 
sued; but the husband commonly fled out of llppoo's dominions, 
leaving his wife behind, to want, or prostitution. On going to 
another place, and turning away his unclean wife, he could get an 
absolution from his Guru, with permission to marry again. 

The hedges here, like those which I saw yesterday, arc very bad Fences, 
fences, and are made of the Euphorbium antiquo7'um.- When the 
ground is sov/n, the farmers fill np the gaps with thorns cut from 
the Arimosa indica of Lamarck. This tree is allowed to grow pro- 
miscuously through the flelds, and its branches arc lopped off for 
fewel, and for repairing the fences. Its shade docs not injure the 
crops, and its timber is valuable for making ploughs, and other 
instruments of agriculture. 

Mundium is a poor village, fortified by a mud wall that has been Mundivm. 
rebuilt since the restoration of the Ildja's government. It was for- 
merly an Agrarum, or village bestowed in charity on the Br/ihmans. 

They were deprived of it by Jippoo, when he anne.Ked to the drear 
or public, all the property of that kind. 

In the evening a flight of locusts passed over the town. It ex- Locusts, 
tended in length probably about three miles ; its width was about 
a hundred yards, and its height fifty feet. The insects passed from 
west to cast in the direction of the wind, at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour. The whole ground, and every tree and bush, was 
covered with them ; but each individual halted for a very short 
time on any one spot. They went in a very close body, and left 
behind them very few stragglers. In an hour after the flock had 
passed, few were to be discovered in the neighbourhood of the 
town. The stragglers from the grand body did not extend above 
a hundred yards on each side of it, and were perhaps hot more 
than one to the cubic foot. In the middle of the flock four times 
that number must be allowed to the same space. 1 could not perceive, 
that in their passage they did the smallest damage to any vegetable ; 
but I was informed, that last year a flock passed, when the’ crop 
VOL. I. I 
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of lola (Holcus Sorghum ) was young, and had entirely devoured it. 
The noise of this immense number of insects spmewhat resembled 
the sound of a cataract. At a distance they appeared like a long, 
narrow, red cloud near the horizon, which was continually varying 
its shape. The locusts were as large as a man’s finger, and of a 
reddish colour. Some of them I put into a box, intending next 
day to examine them ; but in the course of the night they were 
devoured by the ants. 

17th May. — In the evening I went from Mundium to the banks 
of the Cavery ( Kavari ), opposite to Seriiigapatam. For one half of 
the way the country is almost entirely free from rocks, or waste 
lands. Here I observed a space of about fifty yards in diameter, 
consisting entirely ofadenudated rock of very white glassy quartz. 
There was no other rock near it. 'I'he quartz separates into frag- 
ments of a rhomboidal form, from the size of an orange, to that of 
a man’s head; but those arc all disposc<l in strata, every six or 
eight inches of rock separating, with a clean straight surface, from 
the similar parts on either hand. These strata are vertical ; but, 
contrary to all the others that I have seen in the country, rim 
nearly east and west. 

About half way to Seringapalam I arrived at a hilly country that 
reaches very near to the Cdvery. On the south side of these hills 
Lord Cornwallis encamped, before the final engagement which gave 
him possession of the island. His inarches from Bangalore may 
every where be traced by the bones of cattle, thousands of which 
perished through fatigue and hunger. The road among these hills is 
no where steep, as it leads over a part of the ridge that is not high ; 
but towards the west are numerous small mountains. Many parts 
of these hills arc cultivated; but much more is incapable of ever 
becoming arable. The whole is stony, and the barest country that 
I have ever seen. From ascending the ridge, until reaching the 
Cdtotry, one can hardly find a bush sufficiently large to make a 
broom. Of the country in this day’s route perhaps seven tenths 
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are arable, afid of these a fifth at least produces wet crops. Many CHAPTER 
of the tanks however are ruinous, and their beds are now cultivated 
with lola, or Holcus Sorghum. 

The strata on these hills are various. I saw red granitic porphyry, strata, 
and took specimens of a fine*grainpd gftem consisting of pale red 
felspar, white quartz, and black mica. The most common rock, 
however, is the hornblende slate with quartz, which 1 have before 
mentioned. When exposed to the air in large high masses, so as 
to prevent the water from lodging on it, the pieces decay into frag* 
ments of a rhomboidal form ; but, when exposed to the air on a 
level with the ground, so as to be penetrated by the rain water, it 
divides into thin laminae, like common schistus. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SERINGAPATAM, AND IIS VICINITT. 

CHAPTER Ti^^AY 18tl), I was employed at Seringapatam in delivering my 
■IVJ. credentials. 

May 18. 19th Map. — I had an interview with Purnea, the Dewan of the 

Mysore Raja, and, during that prince’s minority, the chief admini- 
tam. strator of his government. By means of Colonel Close, I have re- 

ceived assurances of every assistance in forwarding the objects 
of my mission ; and a Br&hman has been appointed to accompany 
me, with orders to call upon every person that I shall desire for 
information. 

Purnta. Purnea is a Br&hman of the Afadual sect, and descended from a 
family of the Coimbetore country. His native language is, of course, 
Tamul; buChe speaks the Karnataca, Mussulman, Marattah, and I 
believe the Persian. He is said, by good judges, to be a person ex- 
tremely well versed in the affairs of the country, and is much more 
active than Br&hmans in general are^ By the inhabitants he is now 
called Sri Mantra, the same title that is given to the Peshwa at 
Poonah, It is said tp signify a person who has been fortunate from the 
time of his having been in the womb. Next to Meer Saduc, he seems 
to have enjoyed a greater power, under the late Sultan, than any 
other person ; but his authority was greatly inferior to that of the 
above-mentioned favourite; and he is said to have been in no 
small danger from the bigotry of his master. The Sultan is reported 
to have once proposed to Purnea to become a convert to the faith 
of Mahomet : as all proposals from a Sultan are tantamount to orders 
that must be obeyed, the Br&hman replied, I am your slave,” and 
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immcfliately retired. Those who knew the man, and especially tlic 
Sultan’s mother, a very respectable lady, represented to that prince, 
how dangerous such a proceeding was, and that, if persisted in, 
it would throw every thing into confusion ; for the apparent ac- 
quiescence of Purnea was merely Avoids of course, and his influ- 
ence among the people Avas consUlerable. Tippoo very properly 
allou^cd the affair to rest, and nothing more Avas said on the 
subject. 

Ijroni the 20th of Map, to the 5th of June, I M as employed in 
visiting every thing remarkable in Heringapatam and its neighbour- 
hood, and in taking an account of the state of agriculture, arts, 
and commerce at that place. 

Seringapatam, as is Avell knoAvn, is situated at the upper end of an 
island surrounded by the Cuverp, which is here a large and rapid 
river, Avith a very extensive channel, filled Avith rocks, and frag- 
ments of granite. At this season it is in many places fordable Avith 
facility; but during the rains it rises A^ery high, to the great incon- 
venience of the inhabitants. On the south branch of the river a 
bridge has been erected, Avhich serves also as an aqueduct, to con- Bridges, 
vcy from the upper part of the riA^er a large canal of water into the 
tOAvn and island. The rudeness of this bridge Avill shoAV the small 
progress that the arts have made in Mpsore. Square pillars of 
granite are cut from the rock, of a suflicient height to rise above 
the Avater at the highest floods. These arc placed upright in toavs, 
as long as the intended Avidth of the bridge, and distant about ten 
feet from each other. They are secured at the bottom by being 
let into the solid rock, and their tops being cut to a level, a long 
stone is laid upon each row. Above these longitudinal stones others 
arc placed contiguous to each other, and stretching from row to 
row, in the direction of the length of the bridge. The whole 
breadth of this may be tAventy feet. One half is occupied by the 
aqueduct, which is secured at the bottom and on both sides by 
brick and plaster. The road is laid with gravel, and secured by 
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CHAPTER a parapet wall on one side, and by the aqueduct on the other. But, 
however rude such a bridge may be, it is of most essential conveni* 
May20, &C. encc to the town, and to the inhabitants of the southern bank of 
the river, though the construction is attended with great expense. 
The inconvcniencies felt from the want of a bridge on the northern 
branch are so great, that both Purnea and the Resident arc very 
anxious to have one erected ; but on an estimate being formed, it 
is found, that even without an aqueduct, a rude bridge of this kind 
would cost 16', 000 Canter'raia Pagodas, or 5,372^- 9^. It is very 
fairly proposed, that the Company should defray one half of this, 
as lords of the island ; while the liti/a should defray the other half, 
on account of the advantages to be derived by his subjects on the 
north side of the river. 

Name of Sir- fkringapatam is commonly called Patam, or Patan, that is to say, 

tngapaiam. ^ name used in our maps is a corruption from Sri 

Ranga Palana, the city of Sri Ranga, from its containing a temple 
dedicated to Vishnu under that name. The temple is of great cele- 
brity, and of much higher antiquity than the city, which did not 
rise to be of importance until the time of the princes of the Mysort 


City and 
island. 


dynasty. 

The island is about three miles in length, and one in breadth, 
and has a most dreary, ugly appearance ; for naked rock, and dirty 
mud walls are its predominant features. The fort or city of Sri 
Ranga, occiipies its upper end, and is an immense, unfinished, un- 
sightly, and injudicious mass of building. Tippoo seems to have 
had too high an opinion of his own skill to have consulted the 
Frcncli who were about him ; and adhered to the old Indian style 
of fortification, labouring to make the place strong by heaping 
walls and cavaliei’s one above the other. He was also very diligent 
in cutting ditches through the granite ; but, as he had always on 
hand more projects than his finances were adequate to defray, he 
''ever finished any work. He retained the long straight walls and 
square bastions of the Hindus s and his glacis was in poany parts so 
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high and steep, as to shelter an assailant from the fire of the CHAPTER 
ramparts. In the island also, in order to water a garden, he had 
dug a deep canal parallel to the works of the fort, and not above Mayao, &c. 
eight hundred yards distant from them. Me was so unskilled, as to 
look upon this as an additional security to the place; but had it 
been «leemed necessary to besiege the town regularly from the 
island, the assailant would have found it of the utmost use. Had 
7'ippoo's troops been capable of defending the place properly, this 
motle of attack would Ijave been necessary; but the confidence 
which our officers justly reposed in the superiority of their men, 
and the extreme difficulty of bringing up the immense stores ne- 
cessary to batter down many heavy works, made them prefer an 
attack across the river, Avhcrc the works were not so strong, and 
where they ventured on storming a breach, that nothing, but a very 
great difference between the intrepidity of the assailants and de- 
fendants, could have enabled them to carry. The depth of the 
river was of little importance ; but the assailants, in passing over 
its rocky channel, were exposed to a heavy fire of artillery, and 
suffered considerable loss. 

On ascending the breach, our men found an inner rampart lined Capture, 
with troops, separated from them by a wide and deep ditch, and 
defended at its angle by a high cavalier. By this they were for a 
little while discouraged ; as, from the information of spies, they 
had expected to have been able to mount the cavalier from the 
breach, and to form a lodgement there, till means could be taken 
to gain the inner works, and expel the garrison, which consisted 
of about eight thousand men, nearly the same number with that 
employed on the storming party. 

After, however, the first surprise occasioned by this disappoint- 
ment, the troops soon recovered their spirits, and pushed on, along 
the outer rampart, towards both ^he right and left of the breach. 

Those who went to the left found great opposition. At every 
twenty or thirty yards distance, the rampart was crossed by 
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CHAPTER traverees, and these were defended by the Sultan in person. Tlic 
loss of men here was considerable ; but the English troops gra- 


Mayso, &c. dually advanced, and the Sultan retired slowly, defending his 
ground with obstinacy. 

'J’hc enfilading fire from the Bombay army, on the north side of 
the river, had been so strong, that the defendants had been en- 
tirely driven from the ramparts on the right of the breach, and 
had been prevented from raising any traverses. Our people who 
went in that direction did not meet with the smallest opposition ; 
and the tiank companies of the l-2th regiment, having found a 
passage across the inner ditch, passed through the town to attack 
the rear of the enemy, who were still opposing the Europeans on the 
Death of left. The Sultan had now been driven back to the eastward of the 

Tippoo. palace, and is said to have had his horse shot under him. He might 

certainly have'gone out at a gate leading to the north branch of 
the river, and nothing could have prevented him from crossing 
that, and joining his cavalry, which, under the command of his son 
Futty tlyda\ and of Funica, were hovering round the Bombay 
Fortunately, he decided upon 'going into the inner fort, by a nar- 
row sally-port ; and, as he was attempting to do so, he was met by 
the crowd flying from the flank companies of the ISSltli regiment; 
while the troops, coming up behind, cut off all means of retreat. 
Roth parties seem to have fired into the gateway, and some of the 
Europeans must have passed through with the bayonet; as a wound, 
evidently inflicted by that weapon, was discovered in the aim of 
the Sultan. His object in going into this gateway, is disputed. 
The Hindus universally think, that, finding the place taken, he was 
going to the palace to put all his family to death, and then to seek 
for his own destruction in the midst cf his enemies. But, although 
such is considered by the Hindus as the proper conduct for a prince 
in his situation, we have no reason to think that a Mussulman 
would conducthimself in this manner ; nor was Ttppoo ever accused 
of want of affection for his family. 1 think it more probable, that 
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he was ignorant of the British troops having got into the inner CHAPTER 

fort, and was retiring thither yi hopes of being still able to repel 

the attack. .May 20, &r. 

No individual claimed the honour of having slain the Sultan, Destruction 
nor did any of either party know that he had fallen in the gateway, 

The assailants were, indeed, at that time too much enraged to think 
of any thing but the destruction of their enemy. Each division 
pushed on towards the eastern end of the town; and, as they ad- 
vancetl, the carnage increased. The garrison threw themselves 


from the works, attempting to escape into the island, and from 
thence to their cavalry. The greater part, however, were either 
killed by the tail, or broke their limbs in a most shocking manner. 
Mcer Satluc, the favourite of the Sultan, fell in attempting to get 
througli the gates, ffe is supposed to have been killed by the 
hands of Tippoo's .sohliery, and his corpse lay for some time ex- 
posed to the insults of the populace, none of whom passed without 
spitting on it, or loading it u'ith a slipper; for to him they attributed 
most of their sufferings in the tyrannical reign of the Sultan. 

The two divisions of the storming army now met at an open place 
surrounding a very fine mosque, into which the remains of the 
garrison M'ith<lrcw, and rvilh their destruction the fighting nearly 
ceased. The number of burials amounted to somewhat above seven 


thousand ; several of these were towns-pcople of both sexes, and all 
ages; but this was accidental, for our soldiers killed none inten- 
tionally but fighting men. Those >vho arc disposed to declaim on 
the horrors of a town taken by assault, may always find room to 
dwell on the women, infants, and aged persons killed, and on the 
little protection given by place.s, however sacred ; for such terrible 
things must always happen, M'hen an enraged soldiery w’ith fire- 
arms arc pursuing an enemy through a populous place. 

When our two parties had met, and no longer saw before their Plunder 
eyes the enemy, by whom they, or their countrymen, had been often 
most barbarously used, they soon cooled, and were rlisposcd, by their 
Vor,. I. K 
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CHAPTER officers, in the manner most proper to secure their new rniuiucst; 

many, however, left their ranks; and the f«)llowcis of tlie camp, 

Mey 80 ,&c. under pretext of taking refreshment to their masters, poured into 
the town, and an entire night was employed in plunder. In this, 

I believe, very little murder was committed; although there can 
he no doubt that many pers«>ns were beaten, and threatened with 
death, in order to make them discover their property. Ti.'- women 
on this occasion went out into the streets, and stood liierc all niglit 
in large group.s; I suppose, srith a view of preventing aov insult, 
by their exposed situation; few' men being capable of committing 
brutality in public. This precaution was probably little necessary. 
Tin; soldiers bad mostly been in the trcnclics two days; they bad 
been engaged in a hard elay's work ; and llu ir hope-s and dteir rage 
having then ceased, they w'crc left in a state ot’ languor, by which 
they were more iucliiied to seek repttse, or cortlial retVeshmeuts, 
than to indulge in sensual gratilicatioii. 

Next day the wounded and bniisetl of the enemy were cullcctcd 
from the Avorks, and neighbourhood, to Avhicb some of them had 
crept; ami the mostiue, which had been the great scene of blood 
shed, became now a place of refuge, in which these poor creatures 
had every attention paid to them by the llritish surgeons. 

Buildings., The town of Serhiga/iu/tm is very poor. 'I’lio streets are narrower, 
and more confused, than in any place that I ha\ t-. .seen since leav- 
ing Bengal. The generality of the houses are vt;ry mean, although 
many of the chiefs were well lodged after their fashion; hut for 
European inhabitants their houses are hot and inconvenient. 
Within the fort, Tippoa alloweil no person to possess property in 
houses. He dis]>(>scd of the dwellings as he thought lit, and on the 
slightest caprice chatigcd the tenants. A great many of the chiefs 
fell at Siddhkiiara, aiul at the storming of Scringapalam ; ami those 
who survived, and the families of those who fell (all of whom have 
been pensioned by the Conspany), have mostly retired to the do- 
minions of the Na/iob of Atxot, which they consider as more secure 
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and pleasant than ATysore ; many of the families having originally CHAPTER 
come from the lo\ver Carmlic, and settled here on the establish- 
mentof a Mussulman government. Numbers of the houses which Mayso, itc. 
had been thus deserted, are now occupied by the officers of the 
ffarrison. 

d 


The old palace of the Mysore Rajas at Scrbigapaiam is in a ruin- ^*4/“ 
ous condition. At the time of the siege, the family was reduced 
t(j the lowest ebb. The old Raja Cris/ma, who was lirst eonfinctl by 
Ilydcr, died without i.ssuc ; but left his wife in charge- of a relation, 
whom lie had ado])ted as his son. This young man soon died, not with- 
out siisj)ieion of unfair means. Ilis infant .son, the present Raja, was 
under the clrji ga; of the old lady, and of Nuudi Raja his mother’s 
fallier, a respeeiable old relative, who now superintends his educa- 
tion. Shortly before the siege, the whole family had been stripped, 
by the nierellcss Aker Saduc, of even the poorest ornaments ; and 
the cliild, from bad treatment, vvas so sickly, that liis death w'as ex- 
pected to happen very soon. This was a thing probably wished for 
by the Sultan, the family having fallen into such contempt that 
the shadow of a AV/yV/ wouUl no iougcr have been necessary. The 
family of the Raja, having been closely shut up in the old palace, 
knew very little, rluring the siege, of what was going forward ; and 
in the confusion of the as.sault, having been left by their guards, 
they took refuge in the tcm|)le of Ranga, cither with a view of 
being protected by the god, or of being defended by the surround- 
ing Avails from the attack of plunderers. On the i e.st(jration of the 
prince to the throne of his ancestors, a place for his residence Avas 
very much w’anted; the necessity of keeping tin; island ot' Herhiga- 
patam for a military station, having rendered the ]<al.aces there very 
unfit for the purpose. Tippoo, with his usual policy of destroying 
every monument of the former government, had razed Alysore, and 
removed the stones of the palace and temples to a ncighhouring 
height, Avhere he Avas building a fort; AA'hich, from its being situ- 
ated on a place commanding an extensive vicAv, Avas called Nazarbar, 
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CIIAPTHll This fortress could have been of no possible use in defending; the 
country, und was probably planned merely with the vie’/ or ob- 

May CO, &c. scui’ing the fame of Mysore, the former capital. At a great tv- 
pense, and to the great distress of the peasants working at i!, 
the Sultan ha«l made considerable progress, in the works of iiils 
place, when he began to consider that it afforded no water, ilc 
then <lug an immense pit, cutting down through the solid i 1 1 ; k 
rock to a groat depth and width, but without success; and wlien 
the siege ol' his capital Mas formed, the whole Mork M’as lying in 
a mass of confusion, M'ith a few M'retched huts in it for the accom- 
modation of the M'orkmcn. Into the best of these, in July last, 1h<) 
young Raja M'as conducted, and placed on the throne. At the same 
time the rebuiUling of the old palace of Mysore Mas coinmeueed. 
It is now so tar advairecd, as to be a comfortable dMcHiug ; and I 
found the young prince seated in it, on a liantLsome throne, whie!'. 
had been presented to him by the Company. He has very much 
recovered his health, and, though he is only between six and seven 
years of age, speaks, and behaves with great pruj)riety and de- 
corum. From Indian etiquette, he endeavours in ))ublic to preserve 
a dignified gravity of countenance ; but the attentions of Colonel 
Close, the Resident, to whom he is greatly imlebteil for that olliccr’.s 
distinguished efforts in his delivery, make him sometimes relax; 
and then his faee is very lively and interesting. 

The .sovereign Raja of Mysore is called the Curtur ; in order to 
distinguish him from the head of another hraneli of the family, 
called also Raja, but distingui.shed by tin- title of Dalaxeai, or 
Putarsu. The tM'O families generally intermarried ; and the power 
of the Curtur was frc<iucntly as much controlled by tbe Dalaxvai, 
as it M'as afterwards hy Jlydcr. The Dalauai family still exists, hav- 
ing been spared by the magnanimity of although they had 

attempted to procure his destruction ; and they had .sunk too low 
in the estimation of the people, to be objects of Tippoo's jcalou.sy. 
By the Mussulmans, they were in derision called the Pettahutty 
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R6jas ; but the head of this branch, a handsome young man, being CHAPTER 
now pensioned by the Rt\j(i, and treated by the Resident with re- 
spect, th(! siibjcets pretend to be ignorant of the appellation Vcifu- M:i) yo, &c. 
hittlif, and lie is spoken of by liis proper titles, although he has no 
autliority. Numerous other branehes of the Mysore family, in the 
male line, arc scattered over the country, and are called Arm 
Mucalu, or Rqj'biuidy. They are little respected ; and tew of them are 
possessed of wealth siirficicnt to support the appearance of rank. 

The palace of the Sultan at Serhii^dpatain is a very large building, PalaccinScr- 
surrounded by a massy and lofty wall of stone and mud, aiid out- 
wardly is of a very mean appearance. There were in it, however, 
some handsome apartments, which have been converted into bar- 
racks; but the troops are very ill lodged, from the want of venti- 
lation common in all native buildings. The private apartments of 
Tijtpoo formed a square, in one side of which were the rooms that 
he himself used. The other three sides of the square were occupied 
by warehouses, in which he had deposited a vast variety of goods; 
for he acted not only as a prince, but also as a increhaiit. 

These goods were occ.tsionally distributed among the Amildars, Tlic Sult.'ia- 
or governors of provinces, with orders to sell them, on tlie Sultan's 
account, at a price far above their real value; which was done by 
forcing a share of them upon every man in proportion to his sujj- 
posed wealth. This was one of the grand sources of oppression, 
peculation, and defalcation of revenue. The friends, or wealthy 
corruptors of the Amildars^ were excused from taking a large share 
of the goods ; while tlic remainder was forced upon poor w vetches, 
whose whole means, when torn from them, were inadequate to the 
estimated value of the goods; and the outstanding balances on this 
account were always large. 

The three sides of the square formerly used as warehouses, are now Tippoo'tmy-. 
occupied by the five younger sons of 'Jlippoo^ who have not yet been 
removed to Vellore. They are well looking boys, and are permitted 
to ride, and exercise themselves in the square, when they are desirous 
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CHAPTER so to do : they arc also allowed to view the parade, and to hear the 
bands of music belonging to the troops in garrison. 

May 20, &c. The apartment most commonly used by Tipjm was a large lofty 
ofiheSul- front after the Mussulman fashion, and on the other 

tan. three sides, entirely shut up IVom ventilation. In this he was w’ont 

to sit, and write much ; for he was a wonderful projector, and was 
constantly forming new systems for the management of his do- 
minions, which, however, he wanted perseverance to carry into ex- 
ecution. That he conceived himself to be acting for the good of 
his subjects, 1 have no doubt ; and he certainly believed himself 
endowed with great qualities for tbo m:niag<'m«'.nt of civil affairs; 
as he was at the pains of writing a book on the subject, for the in- 
struction of all succeeding princes : bis talents in this line, however, 
were certainh' very deficient. He paid no attention to the religi- 
ous prejudices of the greater part of his subjects ; but every where 
wantonly destroyed their temples, and glorierl in having forced 
many thousands of them to adopt the Mussulman faith. He never 
continued long on the samelplan; so that his government was a 
constant siurcession of new arrangements. Although his aversion 
to Europeans did not prevent him from imitating many of their 
arts ; yet this docs not appear to have proceeded from tus being 
sensible of their value, or from a desire to improve his country; 
it seems merely to have been done with a view of showing his sub- 
jects, that, if he chose, be was capable of doing whatever Euro- 
peans could perform : for although he made broad-cloth, paper 
formed on wires like the European kind, watches, and cutlery, yet 
the processes for making the rvbolc warm kept secret. A French 
artist had prepared an engine;- tlrivcu by water, for boring cannon; 
l)ut so little sensible was the Sultan of its value, that be ordere<l 
tiu; v ater wheel to be removed, and employed bullocks to work the 
machinery One of his favourite maxims of policy was, to over- 
throw every thing that had been done in the Rojas government ; 

. and in carrying this into practice, he frequently destroyed works 
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of great public utility, such as reservoirs, aurl canals lor watering CIlAFrER 
the grouinl. Altbough an active prince, he in a great nieasure sc- 
eluded liiinsclF from his subjects (one of the greatest evils that Mny20, ic. 
can happen in an absolute monarchy) ; and his chief conlidcut, Mt er 
Saduc, was a monster of avarice and ciuchy. The pcoj)le univer- 
sally accu'C Tippoo of bigotry, and vain-glory ; but they attribute 
most of thi'ir miseries to the influence of his minister. 'I'he liruh- 
manx, who manage<l the whole of the revenue dcpartnient, were so 
avaricious, so «‘orrupt, and had shown such ingratitude to Jli/dcr, 
that Tippno would have entirely displaced them, if In; could have 
done without their services; but that was impossible; for iKMitln r 
persons in the country had any knowledge of business. Insteail of 
checking them by a constant inspection into their con<liie1. by ex- 
emplary punishment when tletcctcd in pecula.tlon, and by allowing 
them handsome salari es to raise them above temptation, he .ap- 
pointed Mussulman Jxophx, or J.ord Lieutenants, to superiat«-nd 
large divisions of the country; and thi.s greatly increased the evil , 
for these men, intircly sunk in indolence, voluptiiousncss, and igno- 
rance, confident of favour from the bigotry of their .sovt re ign, and 
destitute of principle, universally took bribes to supply their 
wants; and the delinquencies of the /ir«//wa/w were doubled, to 
make good the new demands of the Asophs, over ami above, tbcii 
former profits. Owing to this system, although the Sultan bad laitl 
on many new taxes, the actual receipts of the tr(a.suiy nevei 
equalled tho.se in the time of his father. The Amildurs, under 
varioiis pretc.xts of unavoidable emergency, reported prodigious 
outstanding balancc.s; while, they rcceivcrl, as bribes from the cul- 
tivators, a part of the deductions .so made. Although the taxes 
actually paid by the people to government were thus much lighter 
than they had been in the administration of ilpdcr, the industrious 
cultivator was by no means in so good a condition as formerly. 

The most frivolous pretexts were received, as sufficient cause for 
commencing a criminal prosecution against any person supposed to 
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CIIAFrKR be rich ; and nothing but a bribe could prevent an accused indivi- 
dual from ruin. Tippoo certainly had considerable talents for war; 

May 20, &c. but his foiidness for it, and liis engaging with an enemy so much 
his superior in the art, brought on his destruction ; while his early 
habits, of contending with the Marattak plunderers, had given 
him a ferocity and barbarity, that must prevent every considerate 
person from pitying his overthrow. The policy in which he suc- 
ceeded best, was in attaching to him the lower Mussulmans. He 
possessed in the highest degree all the cant, bigotry, and zeal, so 
well fitted for the purpose, and which some few men of abilities 
have succeeded in assuming ; but with him, I believe, they were 
natural. None of his Mussulmans have entered into our service, 
although many of them are in great want ; and they all retain a 
high respect for his memory, considering him as a martyr, who 
died in the defence of their religion. 


Fears for his 
personal 
•safety. 


Private 

apartiuetits. 


Though Tippoo had thus secured the affections of many of his 
subjects, and though he was perhaps conscious of good intentions, 
and fondly imagined that his government was fit to be a pattern to 
all others ; yet whoever sees his private apartments, will be sensible, 
that the mind of the despotic monarch was torn with apprehension. 
Such is, perhaps, the universal state of men of this description ; and 
although a knowledge of the circumstance may not be sufficient to 
prevent the ambitious from grasping at tliis power, nor to induce 
the person who has once possessed it to return to the calm of 
private life; yet it may be some consolation to the persons ex- 
posed to its baneful influence, to know, that their ruler enjoys 
less security and trampiillity of mind than themselves. 

From the principal front of the palace, which served as ai'cvenue 
office, and as a place from whence the Sultan occasionally showed 
himself to the populace, the chief entry into the private square was 


thi'ough a strong narrow passage, wherein were chained four tigers ; 
which, although somewhat tame, would in case of any disturbance 
become unruly. Within these was the hall in which Tippoo wrote, 
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and into which very few persons, except Alter Saduc, were ever CIlAPTUR 
admitted. Immediately l>ehind this, was tlic bcd-elianjher, wli^eh 
communicated with the hall by a door and two windows, and was M:jyi*o, iac. 
shut up on every other side. The door was strongly seeured on 
the inside, and a close iron grating defended the windows. The 
Sultan, lest any person shouldtirc upon him while in bed, .slept in a 
hammock, which was suspended from the roof by chains, in such 
a situation as to be invisible through the windows. In the ham- 
mock were found a sword and a pair of loaded pistols. 

The only other passage from the private square was into the Zaium, Zenina. 
or women’s apartments. This has remained perfectly inviolate under 
the usual guard of eunuchs, and contains about six hundretl women, 
belonging to the Sultan, and to his late fatlier. A great part of these 
are slaves, or attendants on the ladies ; but they are kept in equally 
strict confinement with their mistresses. The ladies of the Sultan 
are about eighty in number. Many of them are from Hindustan 
Proper^ and many are the daughters of BrufmanSy and Hindu princes, 
taken by force from their parents. They have been all shut up in 
the Zenana when very young; and have been carefully brought up 
to a zealous belief in the religion of Mahomet. I have sufficient 
reason to think that none of them are desirous of leaving their 
confinement; being wholly ignorant of any other manner of living, 
and having no acquaintance wliatevcr beyond the walls of their 
prison. 

Without the walls of Scringapaiam are two gardens and palaces, Sultan's 
which formerly belonged to the Sultan, but are now occupied by 
the Commandant of the forces, and by the Resident at the court of 
Mysore. The gardens have been laid out at a considerable expense ; 
and canals from the river alford them a copious supply of water. 

The palace at the Laul Bang, which occupies the lower end of the LaulBai^, 
island, though built of mud, possesses a considerable degree of 
elegance, and is the handsomest native building that I have ever 
seen. Near to it stands the Mausoleum of Ilyder, where his son also 
VoL. I. L 
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rcpftsc.i in slato. The tomljs nt‘ both are covered with rich cloth> 
at tlic C’uin|iany's expense; and the estahlishineiit of Moulahs to 
oliVi up prayers, and of musicians to jierforni the Kobnt, is kept 
lip as ionni rly. The buildings arc handsome of the kind, and are 
ornamented witli inisltapcn columns of a line Idack Iwnthkiulc, 
whieli takes a most splendid polish. The other palace and garden, 
ealied llte Durria adaulut Buug, was Tippoo's favourite retreat J'roin 
business. Its walls .are covered with paintings, which represent the 
manner in which titc two Musxulman princes, JJydcr and 'J'ipjm, 
ajipcared in public processions ; the defeat of Colonel Bailie ; and 
the costume of various easts, or professions, that are common in 
Ahisore. In these paintings the ligaires are much in tlie style- of 
caricatures, although they retain a strong likeness ol’ native eonii- 
tenance and m<anncr. The annex-ed Drawing (Ft cc kk b) of a 
Jh'uliuuni, liis wife, and cliild, done by one of the best artists at 
Seriugapatam, and fully eipial to the paintings on the walls of this 
palace, will convey to the reader a more exact idea of the pio- 
gress m.ade there in the art of painting, than words could possibly 


express. 


inishiii" The principal workman emj)loyed by Colonel Close in repairing 
|iakcc" the jialace in the Laul Bang, gave me the lV)llowing account of 
the processes used for finishing the inside of tlie palaces at 
fkriugaputam. 

Falic gilding. At first hight, one would imagine that much gilding is used in 
the ornaments; but in truth not a grain of gold is employed. 
The workmen use a paper covered with false gilding. This they 
cut into the shape of (lowers, and paste tlicse on the walls or 
columns. The interstices are filled up with oil colours, wliich are 
all of Fiuropcan preparation. 

The manner of making this false gilded paper is a.s follows ; 

Take any quantity of lead, and beat it with a hammer into leaves, 
as thin as possible. To twenty-four parts of these leaves add three 
parts of English glue, dissolved in water, and heat them together 
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with a hammer, till tliey be thoroughly iinitid; winch rt(|uircs m 
the labour of two persons for a whole <luy 'flic mas-, tlu n cu) '*• 
into small cakes, and dried in the shade, 'I In sc cakes can at anv .M.<v mi, • 
time be dissolved in watc'r, and spread thin with a hair biii li on 
common writing paper. The paper must then be jmt ou a smooth 
plank, and rubbe<l with a polished stone, till it ac<ii;irc a com- 
plete metallic lustre. The edges of the paper an then pasted down 
on the board, and the metallic surface is rulibcd with the |»alm of 
the hand, which is smeared with an oil called (Jurua, and then 
exposed to the sun. On the two followin-.^ days the same opera- 
tion is repeated; when the paper acquires a metallic yellow colour, 
which, how'cvcr, more resembles the hue of brass, than that of gold. 

The Giinia oil is prepared as follows: Take three (piaiUrs of a 
Maimd (about 18 lb.) oH Agashay any (I/insced oil), half a Manml 
(lb. 12) of the size called Chunderasn, and a (piartci- of a Mannd 
[6 lb.) of Musambra, or aloes prepared in the country. Roil the 
oil for two hours in a brass pot. Bruise the Musaminn; and, having 
put it into the oil, boil them for four hours more. Aiiotber piit 
having been n\ade r< «l hot, the Clnnukrasu is t<» be put into it, 
and will immediately melt. Take a third pot, and, having tied a 
cloth over its mouth, strain into it the oil and Miisai/Jjra \ these 
must be kept in a gentle heat, and the Chamkrasu added t(* then', 
gradually. The oil must be strained again ; and it is tin ii lit for use. 

The Chunderasu is prepared from the milky Juiee of any of the 
following trees : (Ficus glomvrata Roxb. ), Goni (a tree which I c:dl 
FicUvS gonia) Bayla, Bayvina, Gobali, Sic, It is tlicrefvnc an clastic 
gum. 

The oil used for painting consists of two parts of linseed, and one 
part of Chunderasu, 

In white w'ashing their walls, over the chutiam or lime plaster; w!..:. 
the workmen of Seringapatam first give a thin coat of ^iiday, or line 
clay; w’hich is mixed with size, and put on with a hair brush. Tliey 
next give a coat of whitening made cf powdered Balapum, or pvt- 
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CJIArniR ami tlieii finish with a coat composed of eight parts of Ahra^ 

one part of powdered Bulupum, and one of size. The 
.M;iy20, &c. //ftrflfwwi is prepared fioiu white mm, by repeated grindings, the 
finer particles being removed for use by wasliiag them from the 
grosser parts. The wall, when finished in this manner, shines like 
the scales of a fish ; and when the room is lighted, has a splendid 
appearance : but in the day time, the wall white washed with the 
powdered potsionc alone, in my opinion, looks better than w'hen 
washed with either quick lime or imcn. 

In the space between the city and the two ganleiis, the greater 
part of the island of Senngapatavi is covered with the ruinous mud 
walls of the suburb, called A7/r//wr Gawy'flwi; and nothing can have 
a look more dismal and desolate. Tippoo, neibre the siege, had 
entirely removed the roofs ; for he expected that the British army 
would have taken possession of the island, as they had done under 
Ford Cornwallis. It must not be supposed, however, that the huts, 
of which w e now see the ruin.s, have been at any one time ail 
inlnibited. They were, in fact, cantonments for the troops, w'ho 
w'cre removed from one side of the island to another as caprice 
dictated. In Shuhar Ganjain a new town is fast rising up, in which 
the streets are laid down broad and regular. In the old canton- 
ments, the huts had been miserably huddled together. 

According to the register of houses which I received from the 
Cutxcal, the fort, or city, contains 4, IfiJ houses, and 5,499 fami- 
lies; and X\\c Shahar Ganjavi contains 2,216* houses, and 3,335 fa- 
milies. At live inhabitants to each house, wc may estimate the 
population of the city to be 20,S15, and of the suburbs 11,080; in 
all, 31,895 persons. This, however, is independent of a strong 
garrison and its numerous followers. The principal merchant 
in the place says, that in the reign oVfippoo the island contained 
500,000 inhabitants ; and he pretends to found liis estimate on 
the quantity of grain consumed. In this calculation, I think 
he exaggerates grossly ; as I sec no place where such a number 


Population. 
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of persons could have lived. I know also, that the man, in CILM'ter 
other re.spccts, is not to he trusted. Perhaps m c may safely admit 
the former population of the island to have amounted to 150,000 M.ty2o, 
persons; who were entirely supported hy the court and army, 
scarcely any manufactures havin'*’ been established. By the re- 
moval of the court, and the diminished number of the troops, the 
inhabitants have been reduced to the necessity of leaving the island ; 

M'hich is still a very inconvenient place for Europeans; all their 
servants, and the most common artificers, being people from Madras, 

■who charge the most extravagant wages. I’xccllent meat and good 
vegetables are to be bad in abundance ; but, bread being <lear, the 
private soldiers arc in general undm' the necessity of eating rice. 

In this (•omitiy, the division of the people into what are called FMnfraj ami 
the left and right hand sides, ov JCddm^ai din] lialUajffii, is produc- left jmirrjjjia 
tive of more considerable ctrccts than at any place that I have seen 
in India, although among the Hindus it is generally known. 

'rin; tribiis, or casts, comprehended in the Eddagai, or left haml 
side, arc nine. 

1. Eauthala, comprelieudiug, 

I. The Cuhlnnadara, or blacksmiths. 

‘J. Badiga, carpenters. 

CuHSUgura, cop|)ersmiths. 

4. Cid'badiga, inasous. 

5. /Ixala, gold and silversmiths. 

2. Bha'i chiity, merchants, who pretend to be of tlie Valsya cast. 

d. Devanga, a class of weavers. 

4. Jhganignru, oilmakers, who use ttvo oxen in tlicir mills. 


5. Gollur, or Cdawanhi, who transport money, 

6. Baliwanlu itwo tubes of cultivators, who arc not of Kurna_ 

7. PaUtu'atdu J taca origin. 

8. ' Baydaru, hunters. 

9. Madigaru, tanners or shoemakers^ The Panchala command 
the whole party; and t\\o MadigarUy in all disputes, form the most 
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CHAPTER active combatants; on Avhich account, as their own name is re- 
proachl'ul, they arc ctiininonly called the Eddagai cast, as if they 
May ‘JO, Ate. were the i>nly persons lieloniting to it. 

Tlic casts forming the Jiallagai, or right hand side, are eighteen in 
number. 

1. Ihniij'igarH, who are of many trades, as w^ell as many re- 
ligions. The two most conspicuous divisions are, 

1. PiuH'Imm lianijigaru, who arc traders, and wear the Lii/ga. 

2. Tdiga liattijigaru, wdio worship Vishim. 

2. fl'uctiguru, cultivators of the Sudra cast, and of Karnataca 
extraction. 

3. Jofi/dKOin, oilinakcrs, who use one bullock in the mill. 

4. Iliinguru, calico printers, and taylors. 

.5. Juidaru, a kind of Mussulman traders, who are followed by 
all the artificers of the same religion. 

(>. Ciujcrali, merchants of 

7. C(inuitii>firu, persons who are really of the Vaisya cast. 

8. Jalnaru, wor.shippers of Jnin. 

y. Ciirubaru, shepherds, blanket-weavers, and cultivators. 

10. Cumbaru, potters. 

IJ. dgiixuru, washermen. 

12. lii-xUt, i*<//«y/A’trn-bearcrs. 

13. Pitdnni Slialayvani, a kind of weavers. 

14. \(iindaru, barbers, 

1.5 I 'jHtni, persons wdio dig tanks, and build rough walls. 

lb. Chitrugani. paititcns. 

17. 6o«/b/;’«, keepcis .'>f cows and buffaloes. 

18. Il'lmtitnru, The people called Parriars at Madras, who form 
the active part of the right hand side, and are commonly called 
Jiallagai, their own name being disgraceful. The I^anckumBanijigaru 
are the leaders of this division. 

It must be observed, that in these lists I have used the KamAtaca 
or Canarcse language ; and almost all the names arc in the plural, as 
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spcakiiif;; of classes of men. The sinj^ular nunihcr may in j^ciieral CIl.M'lKil 
be obtained bv rciectinii the final ru. I must also observe, that 
these lists diti'er, in some respects, from a valuable account of the Mayao, \c. 
right and left hand sides, whieii Colonel Close was so obliging as 
to communicate. Tin; dilferenee, I suppose, arises partly from his 
liavinir received tlie tiecounts through the medium of the Mussul- 
man langutigc, and partly from his having taken them at Jianguiurc. 

Mine I received at Sc.riugfipafa/n, by means t>f an interj)reter from 
the A' t//wi/«c« language ; ami I have lound, that in different places, 
though at no great <listancc, there arc eunsiderahle variations in 
the custonis of the same tribes : a eircumstanm; to wliicli 1 rcipiest 
the reader's attention. My desciij)tions of sects are only to he 
ronsidei'cd as strictiv applicable to thosi- of the places vvhitre they 
have been takim. 1 avoid tin; Vlnssnlmaii naiiu's; as 1 find that 
these people Inul. in general, very imperfect notions eoneerning their 
/////(/« sul.ijeets, ami freiaicntly used dislinctions to which there was 
nothing analogous among tin; aboriginal natives. 

riie origin o)' the division of Ilnuliis into the right and left hand 
sides, i^ involveil in fahh-. It is .said to iiavi; taken pl.iee at luoiji, 
ux (hitijiu vnnii, by order of the gmidess Kali : and ilie rules to he 
ohservi (1 by each side were at the same time engraved on a cropper 
plate, which is said to be preserved at ihc. t(an|>l(; of that j>larc. 

Tile e.\isteiice of such a plate, liowi ver. is very doubtful ; both 
partic.s fonmling on its authority their pretensions, which are ilia- 
mctrically opposite. The different casts, of wliieli each division 
is composed, are. not united by any common tie of religion, occu- 
pation, or kindred: it .seem.s, therefore, to he merely a struggle 
for certain honorary ilistineiious. Tlie right hand side pretend, 
that they have the exclusive jnivilege of using twelve pillars in 
the pnndal, or shed, under which their marriage eeremonies arc 
performed; and tliat their adversaries, in their proce.ssions, have 
no right to ride on horseback, nor to c.irry a flag [laiiitcd with the 
figure of 'fhe left hand side pretv;nd, that all these 
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CIIAPTF.R privileges arc confirniod to tlicm by the grant of Kali on the 
II. copper plate; and that they arc of the highest rank, having been 
Mav ‘^0, &c. placed by that goddess on her left hand, which in India is tlic 
place of honour. Frequent disputes arise concerning these impor- 
tant matters ; and on such occasions, not only mutual abu.se is 
common, but also the heads of the divisions occasionally stir up 
the lowest and most ignorant of their followers to have recourse to 
violence, ami encourage tlicm by holding out the houses and shops 
of tlu'ir adversaries as proper objects for plunder. A very serious 
dispute took place at Stringupalam since it fell into the hands of the 
English. Thirty I'amilies of the weavers, belonging to the left hand 
hide, joined themselves to the Tdt<^a Banijigaru, and were encouraged 
by them to use all the honorary distinctions claimed by the right 
hand side. This gave great oflcnce to the Panchiun Hamjigavn^ and 
the ll'/ialtiaru were let loose to |>lundcr : nor coulil they be repressed 
without an exertion of military force, by which several people were 
killed. In order to preserve the peace of tlic garrison, and to en- 
deavour to bring the two parties to an agreement, it has ever since 
been thought expedient to prohibit any marriages from being 
celebrated within the fort. 

Other (lissen- Pride is the occasion of another violent dispute for precedency 
the uaUvcif between two casts, tlu; Pancham Baa/jigaru, and the Camatigaru, 
although they are both of the same side. The former allege, that 
they arc the hereditary cliiefs of the division; and the Camatigaru 
declare, that they are of a higher east, as being Vuisya, while the 
others arc only Sadras. The dispute at present runs very high, and 
has occasioned some trouble to government. 

Hereditary In every part of India with whieh I am aetjuainted, wherever 
thietsof there is a considerable number of any one cast or tribe, it is usual 
to have a head man, whose olficc is generally hereditary. His 
powers arc various in diiferent sects and places ; but be is com- 
monly intrusted with the authority of punishing all transgressions 
against the rules of the cast. His power is not arbitrary ; as he is 
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iihvays assisted by a council of the most respectable members of CHAPTER 
his tribe. The punishments that he can inflict are lines and stripes, 
and above all excommunication, or loss of cast ; which to a Hindu May20, &c. 
is the most terrible of all punishments. These hereditary chiefs 
also, assisted by their council, frc(iuently decide civil causes, or 
disputes among tlieir tribe ; and when the business is too intricate 
or difticult, it is generally referred to the hereditary chief of the 
ruling tribe of the side or division to M'hich the parties belong. In 
this case, he assembles the most respectable men of the division, and 
settles the dispute ; and the advice of these persons is commonly 
suflicient to make both parties acquiesce in the decision ; for every 
one would shun a man who could be so unreasonable as to refuse 
compliance. These courts have no legal jurisdiction ; but their 
influence is great, and many of the ablest Amildars support their 
decisions by the authority of government. 

Tiic dominions of the Rdja of Mysore are now divided into three 
great districts, ox Suhayenas, called the Fatana, Nagara, and Cha- 
irakal Subayenas or Rayadas ; from tlm three places wltere the chief 
otlices or Cuteberies are situated. The Palana district is by lar the 
largest, and is under the immediate inspection of tlic Doran, Pur not, 
and of his deputy, Ruvkeroxo. The Cutchery is in Heringapatam ; and 


Diiminioiii of 
tilt' Ruja <*l 
Mjinore, 
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<lcpendent on it arc ninety-one Tallies, or subdivisions, of which 
si.x formerly belonged to Nagara. Tins present district is a much 
greater c.xtent of territory than ever before was subject to the 
Mysore family ; for although they had conquereil Coimbetore, ami 
though some districts formerly belonging to them, and bordering 
on the Bara Mahal, have been ceded to the Conqiany, yet, beside 
these six Tallies taken from Nagara, they never possessed Sira, Ban^ 
galnrn, nor Colar, which were conquered from Mussulman families 
by llyder. In addition to this, they have acquired the Chatrakal 
Subaycna, containing thirteen Tahirs; and tlic Nagara, containing 
ninetecu. Each of thc.se districts is under the inspection of a Subadar. 
VoL. I. M 
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Eacli Taluc is rnanagcfl by an Amildar, who is an officer of justice, 
police, and revenue ; but his authority is very limited ; the power of 
severe punlslnnent, and of revising all civil causes, being reserved 
to the Datan. 'I'hc Amildars have uiuler them a sniiicient number 
oi' Sitcristadars, or accoinptants, who in the Kartuitaca language are 
c'dllcn Parputdes ; and the villages under them are managed by 
Guudas, and Shuruibogas, calleil by the Mussulmans Potails, and 
Cuniums. These two offices are properly hereditary. 'I’he Gauda is 
the representative of the Amildar, ami the Shanaboga is the village 
aecomptanl. 'fhe Amildars, Parpultics, ami Shanabogas, arc almost 
universally Brahmans. The Gaudas arc all Sadras. 

The 'laluc or district on the north bank of the Cdverp, at Seringa^ 
palam, is called the Patuna aslita Gram ; wliile that on the south 
side of the river is called tlie Alahdsnra as/ita Gram. These I'alucs 
derive their names from each of them having formeriy contained 
cij'ht Grams, Gramams, or villages, granted to Brahmans in Knanm, 
or charity. The country rises gradually on both siiles of the river, 
is naturally fertile, and for some distance from the town is finely 
watered by noble canals; which, having been taken from tin; river, 
follow the windings of the hills, and as they advance horizontally 
to the eastward, send off branches to water the intermediate space. 
The water is forced into the sources of these canals by Anacuts, or 
dams, w'hich have been thrown across the river, and formed of 
large blocks of granite of a prodigious strength, and at a great 
expense. Desolation, however, is to be seen every w’here near 
Scringapatam, and has been occasioned partly by invading armies, 
partly by the precautions of the defenders, and partly by the wan- 
ton caprice of Tippoo; but still more by the natural effects of his 
bad system of government. The temples, villages, and dams have 
been broken down, the canals choked, and every plantation of 
trees tdtally ruined, while a great extent has been laid waste for 
hunting ground. But now every thing wears an aspect of beginning 
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restoration, "llie villages arc rebuilding, the canals arc clearing ; CHAPTER 
and in place of antelopes and forest guards, we have the peaceful 
bullock returning to his useful labour. May QO,Scc. 

Having assembltd some of the most sensible Giutdas of the Ashta Siaur of 
gram Talucs, in the presence of the Sheristadars and Sliamibogas, or 
lower oflicers of revenue, who were recommended to me as the 
men best acquainted Avith country concerns, I examined them, 
both at my tents and on the held, concerning their practices in 
agriculture ; and the folloAving is the result of my inquiries. 

'I’lie grounds are of three kinds ; teet land, or that watered arti- i^reo kinds 
ficially, and producing Avhat are called wet crops, or grains ; dry 
Jkld, or that which receives no artificial supply of water, and which 
produces dry crops, or grains ; and g,ardcns, or Bagalt. 

The soil of the ashta gram is considered as of four difl’crcut kinds, Soils, 
the fertility of which is great according to the order in which they 
are enumerated. First, :i very black soil containing a large pro- 
portion of clay, and called Eray, Crishna, or Mucuta. Secondly, a 
very red soil, containing also a large proportion of clay, and called 
Cabbay or Kempu bumi. These two sometimes contain a IV w small 
pebbles, or loose rounded stones, without injuring the quality of 
the land. Thirdly, Marulu is a light brown coloured soil, Avith a 
large proportion of sand. This also may contain loose nodules of 
stone Avithout injury to its quality. Fourthly, Daray, which con- 
sists of much sand, and angular nodules of stone so compacted that 
the plough penetrates it Avith difficulty : to avoid circumlocution, 

I shall frequently use these native terms. 

The articles Avhich the as/tfag/'a/n farmers culiiydXQ'm wet grounds Watered 
are, rice, sugar-cane, Udu, Hessaru, IVulf Ellu, and Tadaguny. Of 
these, rice is the one of by far the greatest importance. 

The farmers of the ashta gram have annually two crops on their Two crops. 
Avet grounds ; one crop groAvs daring the rainy season, and is called 
Hainu, and also the male crop, being supposed to be the stronger ; 
the other crop is called Caru, and female, and grows in the dry 
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season. The grounds are of course formed into terraces, quite 
level, and surrounded by little banks for the purpose of irrigation. 
The plots of watered ground, owing to the considerable declivity 
of the country, are very contracted, and irregular in shape : but 
by means of small channels leading from the grand canals, or from 
reservoirs, they can, at the pleasure of the cultivator, be cither 
Idled with water, or allowed to be dry. 

The tanks or reservoirs not being numerous in the ashta gram, 
and the canals being completely filled from the river in the rainy 
season only, the llainu crop of rice is by far the most copious. 
The small supply of water in the dry season is rcsnrvc<l chiefly for 
sugar-cane. If attention were i)ai«l to construct reservoirs for the 
preservation of the water that is lost from the canals in the rainy 
season, much of the ground wouhl annually give two crops of 
rice. 

Throughout India there arc three modes of sowing the seed of 
rice, from Avhence arise three kinds of cultivation, Jn the first 
mode, the seed is sown dry on the fields that are to rear it to 
maturity: this I call the dry .veed cultivation ; at Scringupatam it is 
called the ii«r« but la, or Puruji. In the second mode, the seed is 
made to vegetate before it is sown ; and the field, when fitted to 
receive it, is reduced to a puddle: this I call the sprouted cultivation ; 
at Seringapatam it is called the Mola butta. In the third kind of 
cultivation, the seed is sown very thick in a small plot of ground; 
and, when it has shot up to about a foot high, the young rice is 
transplanted into the fields where it is to ripen: this I call the cul- 
tivation by transplanting ; the farmers of the ashta gram call it 
Nati. 
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me Kinds or rice cuiiivateci nere are as roiiow : 


' 

NAMES. 

Months 
required 
to rj|n*ii. 

Stalin 

for 

bovviii<r. 

Modes of Cullivutiun. 

1 Doda Bulla - - 

7 

Both 

Puneji, Mola, both kinds of 
Nall 

2 ITotay Caimhuti 


Ifainu 

ditto ditto ditto. 

3 Arsina Caimbuli 

H 

ditto 

ditto and Barra' agy Nidi. 

4 Sucadass - - - 


ditto 

ditto and Mola. 

5 Mui'argilU - - 

5:} 

ditto 

Mola. 

a Yalic. Jtaja - - 

H 

ditto 

Puneji. 

7 Commdy - - 


ditto 

rlitto .ind Mola. 

8 Bily Sana bulla - 


ditto 

ditto ditto. 

9 Pultu bulla 


Both 

Mola and Nir'agy Noli. 

10 CaracuUu - - 


Cant 

ditto ditto. 


CriAPTKR 

II. 


.Miiy 20, .S:c. 


I attempted to .ascertain, whether tlic diftcrcnt kinds of cidtivalcd Different 
rice ought to he considered as diflferent .species, or merely as va- 
rietics; but I soon found, tliat for a traveller this was impractica- 
ble. Among the natives, even with such as speak the same lan- 
guage, the greatest confusion prevails ; for the same n.ame, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, is applied to distinct kinds of rice ; 
while in one village even the same kind of rice ac«juires tw'o or more 
names, from a dissimilar .season, or inode of cultivation. Thus in 
the Ashta grams, the same kind of rice, when raiscil in the Cant 
crop, is called Doda cassery ; Avhich, Avhen raised, in the IJaitm crop, 
is called Doda butla. Although I by no means presume to be 
certain, yet, from the dissimilitude of appearance, and from the 
diftcrence of soil, cultivation, and time of corning to inatui ity, re- 
quired by the various kinds of rice, 1 am inclined to think, liiat the 
Oryza saliva of Liniueus uciually comprehends several species, as- 
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distinct as the difFevent kinds of barley, or Hordeum, that arc cul- 
tivated in Europe. 

The Ilainu cultivation of rice, being here tlic principal crop, 
shall engage the chief part of our attention. 

The higher fields are cultivated. after the dry seed manner of sow- 
ing; the lower grounds arc reserved for the sprouted and trans- 


planted cnhivatiown. liy far the most common seed used is the Doda 


butta, a coarse grain, like that which, in Bengal, is by the English 


called cargo rice. 

Dry seed. In the Hainu crop the following is the management of the dry 
seed cultivation. During the months Phalguna, Cliaitra, ami 
Vaisakha, that is, from the 14th of February till the 23d of May, 
plough twice a month; having, three days previous to the first 
ploughing in Phalguna, softened the soil by giving the field water. 
After the fourth ploughing, the fiehl must he manured with dting, 
procured either from the city or cow-house. After the fifth plough- 
ing, the field must be watered, either by lain, or from the canal ; 
and three days afterw-ards the seed must be soivn broad-cast, and 
then covered by the sixth ploughing. Any rain, that hajipens to 
fall for the first thirty days after sowing the seed, must be allowed 
to run off by a brcacli in the bank which surrounds tlie field ; and 
should much rain fall at this season, the crop is considerably injured. 
Should there have been no rain for the first tliirty d.ays, the field 


must be kept constantly inundated, till tbe crop be ripe ; but if 
there have been occasional showers, the inundation should not 


commence till the 45th day. Weeding, and loosening the soil 
about the roots of the young plants with tlie hand, and placing 
them at proper distances, where sown too close, or too far apart, 
must be performed threc times ; 1st, on the 45th or 50th day ; 2dly, 
20 days afterwards; and 3dly, 15 days after the second weeding. 
These periods refer to the crops that require seven months to ripen. 
In rice which ripens in 5j months, the field must be inundated on 
the 20th ^day; and the weedings are on the fiOth, SOtb, and 40th 
days. 
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In the Uaimi crop the t’oUowinjj is the ninmier of coiuluctijig the CHAPTKU 
•sprouted-seed cultivation. Tlic ploughing season occupies tlie , 

month o\' Ashadha, or from the S3d of June till the jiSd of July. May 20 , Ac. 
During the whole of this time the Held is inundated, ;infi is ploughed 
four times ; while, at each ploughing, it is turned over tw ice in two 
different directions, which cross each other at right angles. This 
I shall call a douhle ploughing. About the Jst of Srircinui (2‘2d July), 
the Held is manured, immediately gets a fifth ploughing, and the 
mud is smoothi’d by the b'.bourers’ feet. All the v ater, except one 
inch in depth, must then lie I<;f off, and the prepared seed must be 
sown broad-cast. As it sinks in the mud, it rc(|uires no labour to 
cover it. For the first twenty-four days, the field must once evi-ry 
other (lay have, some A\ater, and must afterwards, until ripe, be 
kept constantly inundated. The weedings arc on the S.^th, *.5111, 
and .50th days. In order to prepare tlie seed, it must be put into a 
pot, and kept for three (lay.s covered witli water. It is then mixed 
with au e([ual (juautity of rotten cow-dung, and laid in a lu’ap, in 
•some part of’ ihc house, entirely slieltercd from the wind. The 
iicap is well covered with straw’ and inat.s ; and at the end of thrtte 
days, the sccil. having shot out sprouts about an inch in lougth, is 
found fit for .sowing. This manner of cultivat’oii i.s much more 
troublesome than that called drit-wed : and the produce from the 
same extent of ground is in both nearly etpial ; hut the sproivtcd- 
seed cultivation gives time for a preceding crop of pulse on tlie 
same field, and saves a (juartov of the seed. 

Two distinctions arc made in the manner of cultivating iiumn- Tuinspianted 
planted rice : the one called Barra'agy, or dry-plants ; and the 
other c.^lled Nir'agy, or icet-plants. For hotli kinds low land is 
required. 

The manner of raising the Barra'agy, or dry seedlings, for the Ury seed- 
/fdinu crop, is as follows : Labour the ground at the same season, 
and in the same manner, as for the dry-seed crop. On the first of 
Jyaishtha, or 24th of May, give the manure, sow' the seed very 
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CHAPTER thick, and cover it with the plough. If no rain fall before the 8th 
day, then water the field, and again on the 2!2d ; but, if there are 
May80, &c. any showers, these watcril»^s arc unnecessary. From the 4Jth till 
the 60th day, the plants continue fit to be removed. In order to be 
able to raise them for transplanting, the field must be inundated for 
five days, before they are plucked. 

The ground on which the dry-scedimgs arc to be ripened, is 
ploughed four times in the ct)urse of eight weeks, commencing 
about the lAth of lyaishtha, or 7th of June; but must, all the 
while, be inundated. The manure is given befoie the 4th plough- 
ing. After this, the mud having been smoothed by the feet, the 
seedlings are transplanted into it, and from three to five plants are 
stuck together, into the nmd, at about a span distance from the 
other little branches. The w’atcr is then let off for a day: after- 
Avards, the field, till the grain is ripe, is kept constantly inundated. 
The wcedings arc performed on the 20th, 35th, and 45th days after 
transplanting. 

IVatcrcdsccd- The manner of raising the Nir-agy, or wet-seedlings, for the traris- 
planted crop in the liaimi season, is as follows: In the month 
Phalguna (14th February to I4th March) plough the ground three 
times while it is dry. On the 1st of lyaishtha, or 24th of May, in- 
umlate the field ; and in the course of fifteen days plough it four 
times. After the 4th ploughing smooth the mud with the feet, 
sow the seed very thick, and sprinkle dung over it : then let off 
the Avatcr. On the S<1, 6'th, and .0th days, Avater again ; but the 
Avater must be let off, and not alloAved to stagnate on the field. 
After the 12th day, inundate until the seedlings be fit for trans- 
plantation, Avhich Avih be on the 30th day from sowing. 

The cultivation of the field into Avhich the seedlings arc trans- 
planted, is exactly the same as that for the dry-seedlings. 

The plot on Avhich the seedlings are raised produces no crop of 
pulse; but various kinds of these grains are soAvn on the fields that 
are to ripen the transplanted crop, and are cut down immediately 
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before the ploughing for the rice coinnicucos. Tlie produce of the CitAlM KR 
transplanted crop is nearly equal to that of tin? dry seed adlivation; 
and on a good soil, properly cultivateil, twenty times the seed sown 
ij an average crop. 

The Caru crops, according to the time of ^owing, arc divided into ('nm emp 
three kinds. When the farm is properly stocked, the seed is sown 
at the most favourable season, and the crop is then called the Citmha 
Caru; but if there be a want of hands, or cattle, part of the seed 
is sown earliei', and part later than the proper season ; and then ii 
produces from 30 to .50 per cent. lc.ss than the full crop. When 
sown loo early, the crop is called 7«/</ Caru ; when too late, it is 
called Maysha Caru. The produce of the Haiuu and Cimba Cant 
crops is nearly the same. 

Tula Caru dry seed is ever sown. The ploughing season for 
tlie Cumbu Cam dry seed hcgh\s> in lifiddrapadu, or >lst August, .•ind 
the seed is sown about the end of dlargasirsha, or Ifith December. 

In the Alaysha Caru diy seed, the ploughing comnicjices on the 1st 
of Chaitru, or !26th of March, and tlic seed is sown at the least of 
Chaitra Purnama, or 9th of April. 

The Vm/a Caru sprouted seed h .sown on the 1st Kdrlika, I9th Oc- Sprontd 
tober, the ploughing having commenced with the feast Savarutri, 

19th September, The Cumba Cam sproute<l seed is sown about 
the l6'th of Pushya, or 1st of January. The ploughing season oc- 
cupies a month. The ploughing for the Maysha Caru sprouted 
seed commences about the 1.5th of Chaitra. The seed is sown about 
the 16th of Vaisikha, or 9th of May. 

Tlie Cumba Caru transplanted rice is cultivated only as xeatered Transplant- 
seedlings. The ground for the seedlings begins to be jiloughcd in the 
end of Kdrtika, (l6th November), and the seed is sown on the 
15th Pushya, or 30th December. The lields, on m liicli this crop is 
ripened, arc begun to be ploughed in the middle of Al&rgasirsha, 

( 1st December). The transplanting takes place about the 15th of 
M&gha, or 29th of January. The Tula Caru transplanted rice also is 
VoL. I. N 
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sown about the 30th of Asuja, or 1 8th of October, and in a 

month .afterwards is transplanted. The Maysha Caru transplanted 
rice is also sown as xaalered seedlings, about the ]5th of Vaisikha, or 
8th of May, and about a month afterwards is transplanted. 

The regular Caru crop of the transplanted cultivation, does not 
interfere with a preceding crop of pulse ; but this is lost, when 
from want of stock suilicient to cultivate it at the proper time, the 
early or late seasons are adopted. But the various modes of cul- 
tivating the rice gives a great advantage to the farmer; as by di- 
viding the labour over a great part of the year, fewer hands and less 
stock are required to cultivate the same extent of ground, than if 
there was only one seed time, and one harvest. 

The manner of reaping and preserving all the kinds of rice is 
nejirly the same. About a week before the corn is fit for reaping, 
the water is let off, that the ground may dry. The corn is cut 
down about four inches from the grouml with a reaping-hook, 
called Cudugalu, or Cudagu. (PcArtll. Fig, g.) Without being 
bound up in sheaves, it is put into small stacks, abojit twelve feet 
high; in which the stalks arc placed outwards, and the cars inwards. 
Here the corn remains a week, or, if it rain, fourteen days. It is 
then spread out on a thrashing-floor, made smooth with clay, cow- 
dung, and water; and is trodden out by driving bullocks over it. 
If there has been rain, the corn, after having been thrashed, must 
be dried in the sun ; but in <lry weather this troul)le is unncce.ssary. 
It is then put up in. heaps called Rashy, which contain about 60 
Candacas, or 334 bushels. The heap, as I have before mentioned, is 
marked with clay, and is carefully covered with straw. A trench 
is then dug round it, to keep off the water. For twenty or thirty 
days, till the division of the crop between the government and the 
cultivator takes place, the coin is allowed to remain in the heap. 

The grain is always preserved in the husk, or, as the English in 
India say, in Paddy; the term rice being appropriated to the grain 
separated from the husks, a distinction which I shall always observe. 
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There are in use here various w.ays for keeping Paddif, Some pre- CHAPTER 

serve it in large earthen jars that are kept in the lionsc. Some keep 

it in pits called Ilttgay. In a hard stony soil, tliey dig a narrow iMayait,tfcc. 

shaft, fifteen or sixteen cubits deep. The sides of tins ;ire then tlug 

away, so as to form a cave, with a roof about two cubits thick. The 

floor, sides, and roof, arc lined with straw; and the cave is then 

filled with Paddif. These pits contain from fifteen to tliirty Candacas, 

or from 83-^ to 167 Winchester busheh. Wlien tlie Paddif is wanted 

to be beaten out into rice, the n holc pit must at once be emptied. 

Other people again build Canajas, or store- houses, which arc, strongly 
floored with plank, to keep out the Bandicoots, or rats. In these 
store-liotises there is no opening for air ; but they have a row of 
(lorn's, one .nhovc another, for taking out the grain, as it is wanted. 

Another manner of preserving grain is in small cylindrical stoi cs, 
which the potters make of clay, and wliicharc called /fWi/y. 'fhe 
mouth is covered by an inverted pot ; and the Paddif, as want(‘d, is 
drawn out from a small hole at the liottom. Finally, others pre- 
serve their Paddif in a kind of hags made of straw, and called 
Of these different means the Canaja. and fVodaif arc reekoned the 
best. Paddy will keep two years without alteration, and four years 
without being unfit for use. Longer than this docs not answer, as 
the grain becomes both unwholesome and unpalatable. No person 
here attempts to preserve rice any length of time; for it is known 
by experience to be very perishable. All the kinds of Paddy arc 
found topreserveequally well. That intended for seed must be beaten 
off from the straw as soon as cut down, and dried for three days in 
the sun ; after which it is usually kept in straw-hags. 

Tlierc are two manners of making Paddy into rice ; one by boiling /Manner of 
it previously to beating ; and the other by heating alone. The £1 Jor'usc 
boiling is also done in two ways. By the first is picpared the rice ^oaki.ig. 
intended for the use of R/ijas, and other luxurious persons. A pot 
is filled with equal parts of water and Paddy, which, is allowed to 
soak all night, and in the morning is boiled for half an hour. The 
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Paddy is then spread out in the shade for fifteen days, and afterwards 
dried in the sun for two hours. It is then beaten, to remove the 
husks. Each grain is broken by this operation into four or five 
pieces, from whence it is called Aydu tiiigu aky, or five-piece rice. 
When dressed, this kiiul of rice swells very mutli. It is always pre- 
pared in the families of the Rajas, anti is never made for sale. The 
operation is very liable to fail; and in that case the rice is totally 
lost. 

Rice prepared by boiling in the common manner is called Cudapal 
aky, and is destined for the use of the Sudras, or such low persons 
as are able to procure it. Five parts of Paddy are put into a pot 
with one part of water, and boiled for about two hours, till it is 
observed that one or two of the grains have burst. It is then spread 
out in the sun for two horns ; and this drying is repeated on the 
next day; after which the Paddy is immediately beaten. Ten parts 
of Paddy, by this operation, give five parts of rice, of which one 
part goes to the person who prepares it, for his trouble. Ten Seers 
of Paddy therefore equal in value to only four Seers of rice. 

The rice used by the Brahmans, and called Ilashy aky, is never 
boiled. On the day before it is to be beaten, the Paddy must be ex- 
posed two hours to the sun. If it were beaten immediately after being 
dried, the grain would break, and there would be a considerable 
loss. Even with this precaution, many of the grains break; and, 
when these are separated from the entire rice to render it saleable, 
the Ilashy aky sells dearer than the Cudapal aky, in the proportion of 
nine to eight. 

The beating is performed chiefly by women. They sometimes, 
for this purpose, use the Yata, whicli is the same with the Danky of 
Bengal ; or a block of timber fastened to a wooden lever, which is 
supported on its centre. The woman raises the block by pressing 
with her foot on the far end of the lever, and by removing her foot 
allows the block to fall down on the gnon. i'he more common way, 
however, of beating Paddy, is by means of a wooden pestle, which 
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is generally about four feet in length, and three inches in dianie- CHAPTER 

ter, which is made of heavy timber, and shod with iron. The 

grain is put into a hole formed in a rock or stone. The pestle is May20,&c. 

first raised with the one hand, and then with the other ; which is 

very hard labour for the Hindu women, who in general arc rather 

delicately formed. 

So far as I have observed in A/^sore, grountl, once brought into Different 
cultivation for rice, is universally considered as arrived at the ^p”*’*''***”* 
highest possible degree of imjjrovcment ; and all attempts to render 
it more productive by a succession of crops, or by fallow, would be 
looked upon as proofs of insanity. Where there is a supply of 
water, the farmers in general think, that the best [dan of cultiva- 
tion is to sow one crop of rice, immediately after another has been 
reaped; and in many parts, favoured with a supply of water, three 
crops of rice arc every year regularly produced. In the Js/i fa grams, 
however, there is uo such land ; and though some parts each year 
give two crops of rice, by far the greater part of the irrigated lands 
hiivc too small a supply of water to ripen two crops of rice ; ami the 
farmer must content himself with one crop of that valuable article, 
and another of some kind of pulse, or other drif grain. Even this 
crop is frequently prevented by some of the operations attend- 
ing the cultivation of rice, as I have had several times occasion to 
mention; but still it is of considerable importance. The articles 
of which it consists are Udu, Hessaru, IVuU' Ellu, and Taduguny. 

The Udu is of two kinds; Chic'udu, and Dod'udu; or httle, and 
large Udits. 

The Chic'udu seems to be a variety, with black seetls, of the 
JP/meoluA- minmoo of f)i. Roxburgh From the season in which it 
ripens, it is also called Car'udu. It is the Minuiwdu of the Teli/.gas, 
the Sir ulanduof the Tamnls, the Mash of the Dvaiiiy Mussulmans, 
the fP^udied of Kankdna, and the 'ficvry Colai of the llcngalcsv. It is 
cultivated as follows : The ploughing commci.ccs tee (l iy> alter tl.e 
feast Sivaratri, which this year happened on the l;.’in of I'cLu uai} 
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CIlAl’TEIl and lasts for fifteen days, or until the 9th of March. Previous to 
the first ploughing, if there has not recently been any rain, the 
May 20, &c. field must have a little water, and then it is three times ploughed. 

The seed is sown immctliately before the third ploughing, by which 
it is covered. This crop obtains neither water, manure, nor weed- 
ing. The straw, when ripe, is pulled up by the roots, stacked for 
three days, dried two days in the sun, and then trodden out by 
bullocks. The dour, made into cakes, and fried in oil, is here a 
common article of diet. It is also mixed with rice flour, and made 
into white cakes called Doshy, which are also fried in oil, and are 
a favourite food. The straw is reckoned pernicious to cattle. It is 
thrown on the dunghill, and selves to increase the quantity of 
manure. The grain is always preserved in the Mudy, or straw 


DoiTudu^ 


V/iasi'olus 

Mungo, 


Dolicim 

Catsjang* 


bag. 

The Dod'iulu, or great tv/w, is called also Ilain'udu. 1 had no 
opportunity of examining it in a state proper for ascertaining its 
place in the botanical system ; but I have no doubt of its being 
the Phamdus miiiimoo of Dr. Roxburgh. It is cultivated and ma- 
naged exactly like the other kind.; but the first ploughing is on 
flie 8th day after the Swar/ia Gauri irafa, which this year happened 
on the il3<l of August. The sowing season is 15 days afterwards; 
th.i,t is, about the l;5th of September, 'fhe straw is equally perni- 
cious to cattle, but the grain is reckoned better than that of the 
Chk'ndu. 

The Hessaru is the Phaseolits Mungo of the botanists, a barbarous 
name derived from the Mung of the Mussulmans, and of Kankuna. 
In the Telinga language it is called Pachy Pesmru ; and in the dia- 
lect of the Tamuh, Pacha Pyru. It is of one kind only, but is cul- 
tivated both as a Ilainu and as a Cam crop : in both of wliich the 
manner of cultivation is exactly the same as that of the Udus. The 
straw, being equally unlit for cattle, is reserved for manure. The 
grain is dressed as Curry. 

The Tadaguny is the Dolklm Catsjang of Linnaeus, who has here 
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introduced a most barbarous appellation. In tlie Tdinga language, CHAPTEP 
it is called Alasunda. It is the Bobra and Cho7ii of the Mussulmans, , . 

the Cat'amuny of the Tamuls of Madras^ the Tata Pyrti oi' Coimbetorey May 20, Ac. 
the Bill/ Hessarti of Haiga, and the Cauli of Kankdna. Of this grain, 
there is but one kind, and it is cultivated only as a Caru crop, 
which is performed exactly in the same manner with that of the 
Car'udu. The green pods, and ripe grain, are both made into Cwr- 
ries, as is usual here, by frying them in oil with tamarinds, turme- 
ric, onions, capsicum, and salt. Horses cat the grain ; but the straw 
is only useful as manure. 

JVulV Etlu t\\t Sesamum orientate; undone kind only is culti- Sesmum. 
■vated here. The Indicum, however, is to be met with in some places 
not far distant, and is called the Phulagana Ellu, It is raised ex- 
actly like the Car'udu^ cut down when ripe, and stacked for seven 
days. It is then exposed to the sun for three days, but at night is 
collected again into a heap ; and, between every two days drying in 
the sun, it is kept a day in the heap. By this process the capsules 
burst of themselves, and the seed falls down on the ground. Tlie 
cultivators sell the greater part of the seed to the oil-makers. 

This oil is here in common use with the natives, both for the tabic 
and for unction. The seed is also made into flour, which is mixed 
with Jagory, and formed into a variety of sweet cakes. The straw 
is usetl for fewel and for niamire. 

A considerable quantity of sugar-cane is cultivated by the far- S«gar-cane 
mers of the Juhtu gram. It is of two kinds, liestali, and Puttaputti. 

Both yield Bella, or .fagory ; but the natives can extract sugar 
from the Puttaputti alone. The Jagory of the latter is also reckoned 
the best. The Rextali can only be plante<l in Chaitra; the Putta~ 
putti may also be planted in Srdvana, or Mdgha. The crop of liestali 
is over in a year; that o{' Puttaputti requires fourteen month.s, 
but may be followed by a second crop, or, as is said in the fV tst 
Indies, by a crop of Ratoons, which require twelve months only to 
ripen. The Restali will not survive for a second crop. This is 
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CHAPTKR the original sugar-cane of the country ; the Puttaputti was int'' 0 ' 
(luced from Arcot by AlmtapfC Alif Khan, who in the reign of Hydcr 

May20, ic. WAS Tosha Khany, or Paymaster General. The cultivation of 
has ever since been gradually declining. 

Cultivation. When the ground is to be cultivated for sugar-cane, it is watered 
three days, and then for the same length of time it is allowed to 
dry. During the next eight days it must be ploughed five times, 
and the clods must be beaten small with a kind of piek-ax, called Col 
Kudali (sec Plate 11. Fig. 3.). The feld must then be manured, 
and plottghed a sixth time. The ground now rests fifteen days; 
after which, in the course of one or two days, it must be ploughed 
twice, and then be allowed eight days more rest. It is afterwards 
ploughed a ninth time. These operations occupy forty-four days; 
six more are employed in planting the canc, \vhich is done by the 
instrument called YcUa Kudali (see Plate H. Fig. 4.). With this 
the field is divided into beds of about six cubits w-ide, sec (a) Fig. 7. 
These beds arc separated by small trenches (b), Avhich are about 
fourteen inches tvide, and eight deep. In every alternate trench 
are dug small wells (c) about two feet tlecp. The Avater from the 
canal flows througli all the trenches, and, a quantity of it lodging 
in these avcHs, is taken out Avith pots for watering the plants by the 
hand. Across every bed, at the distance of a cubit, arc dug five 
holes (d) about six incite in diameter, and three in depth. In each 
of these arc placed horizontally two cuttings of the cane, each 
containing three joints. These are covered slightly Avith earth, 
over Avhich is laid some dung. When the canc is planted in Chaitra, 
the trenches must be filled Avith Avater from the tank, and every 
hole must be Avatered by pots. At the other seasons the trenches 
are full, it being the rainy Aveather ; but even then, for one month, 
the holes containing the canes must daily be Avatered by the hand. 
The earth in the holes is then stirred up Avith a stick, and a little 
dung is added. Next month the daily AA'atcring must be continued, 
and at the end of it the Avhole field must be dug up Avith the Vella 
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Kudali; and round every cluster of young canes there must be CHAPTER 
formed by the hand a small cavity, into u hich a little dung is to 
be put. In the third month the canes must be watered every other May 20, &<•. 
day. At the end of the third month, if the cancs have grown with 
luxuriance, the lield must be dug over again with the Yclla Kudali; 
but, if they are rather stunted, the watering must be continued all 
the fourth month, before they get the third weeding. At this time, 
the earth, at the roots of the cane, is heaped up into ridges crossing 
the b{;ds at right angles to tin; trenches. Afterwards, no water is 
given inimcdiatcly to the plants, but for three days the trenches 
must be kept full. It is then let out for a week. If there be rain, 
there is no occasion for more watering ; l)ut, if it be dry weather, 
the trenches, fora month, must be filled with water one day in the 
week. Then the weeding with the Vella Kudali must he repeated, 
and the earth must be smoothed with the, hand, and placed care- 
fully round the canes. The young shoots from each hole will be 
now ten or twelve in number ; those which arc sickly must be cut 
off; ami the healthy, which are about a cubit long, must be tied 
up with a leaf of the plant into bundles of two or three, in order 
to prevent them from spreading too nmch. Should there be no 
rain, the trendies must, once in fifteen days, be filled with water, 
till the cancs, having grown higher, again reijuirc to be tied toge- 
ther. In a month after the first tying, they ought to be two cubits 
high. When the plants arc eight months old, they will liave grown 
another cubit, and will require another tying. The farmer now 
begins to repair his apparatus for making Jagory: the Alay munuy^ 
or boiling-house ; the Gana^ or mill ; the Copriga, or boiler ; the 
Uls'ty or mould ; tlie Cunu, or cooler ; the Goarmuuy, or ladle ; and 
the Chebala, or skimmer. In the eleventh month he begins to cut 
the Restali, and the crop must be finished within the year. The 
Puttaputli is ripe in twelve months, and two months may be allowed 
for cutting it. 

VoL, I. 


O 
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CHAPTER If it be intended to keep the field of Putlaputii for a second 
year’s crop, the dry leaves wliich are cut off at crop season must be 
May20, &c. burned on the spot, and the whole field must be (!u»’ with the Ycila 
Katoonoop. The trenches must tlien be filled \iitli water, .lud foi six 

months the watering must be continued once in eight or ten days, 
unless there be rain. Tlie Aveedings, during this time, ought to he 
three; at each of which dung ought to he given. At the cud of 
six months, the canes having grown one culiit high, the v. eahly 
plants must be removed, and the strongest tied iij), as iii th.e first 
crop. The mariner of conducting tlie two crops after this is (ji.ito 
similar. The canes of the second crop must he all cut v. iti i’i ihe 


Soil fit for 
tugar-caiie. 


Produce of 
watered laud, 


year. 

Muciitu, or black clay, is the best soil for both kinds of sugar- 
cane ; but it is reserved for the Puttapulli. The Cabbap, or red eartli, 
answers for the RenttiH, Avhich docs not rcrpiire ;mch a strong soil. 
The two inferior soils do not by an}'* means answer ior this protluc- 
tion. The crop of rice immediately sncccerling sugar-cane is very 
bad ; the second returns to its usual quantity ; Init the sugar-cane 
is never again repeated on the same ground, till three crops of rice 
liave intervened.’ The roots .and tops of the cane are burned for 
boiling the Jagory. The aslies are reckoned injurious to any soil 
on wliieh they may be laid; but this is certainly a prejudice. 
Sugar-cane is never cultivated Avithout manuring. 

Having neglected, at my first visit to fierhigapatam, to obtain an 
account of the produce of the various crops of Avatcred land, on 
my second visit I called together some respectable Gaudas, in pre- 
sence of the Amildar, and of a avcU informed Shcristadar. I then 
measured a field, said by them to contain a Candaca of land, or as 
much as ought to soav 280 Seers of rice, and found it to be acres; 
on Avlilch, joined to their report concerning the quantity of seed 
required, and the return produced by a Candaca of land, I found 
the following calculations : 
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N A M K S. 

Seed per Acre. " 

Produce per Acre. 

Increase 
on one 
seed. 

Bushels. 

Gallons. 

Decimals. 

pq 

Gallons. 

Decimals. 

Rice Mola cultivation 

1 

4.57 

31 

3.40 

20 

Udu ------ 

0 

4.0 

7 

6.86 

15 

Hessaru - - - - - 

0 

4.0 

7 

6.86 

15 

IVutl' Ellu - - - - 

0 

0.898 

3 

7.43 

35 


CHAPTKR 

H, 


May 'JO, i\:c. 


Ot’ sugar-cane one acre plants 2420 holes, and produces 10,890 
ripe canes, which yield l6|cwt. of Jagory. 

Tlie produce of rice by every inode of cultivation is nearly the 
same. 

In the Ashia grams the articles cultivated on dry field are as follow : Produce of 

dry fu'ltL 


NAMES. 

Seed per Acre. 

Produce per Acre. 

Increase 
on one 
seed. 

Gallons. 

Decimal 

parts. 

Bushels. 

Decimal 

parts. 

Ragy - - - 


m 

3.568 

23.35 

52i 

Avaray - - - 

• 

- 

0.892 

0.889 

8 

Tovary - - - 

- 

- 

6:892 

0.889 

8 

Harica - - - 

- 


3.568 

15.56 

30 

Navonay - - - 

- 

- 

3.568 

15.56 

30 

Shamay - - - 

- 

- 

3.568 

15.56 

30 

Chka Cambu 


- 



- - - 

Jola - - - - 

- 

- 

0.892 

15.56 

120 

Huruli - - - 

- 


3.568 

15.56 

30 

Carlay - - - 

- 

- 

m ^ • 

mi ^ m 

- . - 

Harulu - - - 

• 

- 

_ - - 

m ^ m 

- - - 

Huts' Ellu - - 

- 

* 

0.892 

1.12 

10 

IVuW Ellu - - 

• 

• 

1.784 

1.334 

12 
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or the 
Ciitwsvrujs 
Vorocanus, 
itinds. 


Cultivation. 


The estimate of seed, and produce of an acre, I obtained by 
taking tlircc sensible farmers to a small fiehl, and asking them 
how nmeh seed it would require, and how much it would produce. 
No revenue oflicer was present, nor did the field belong to any of 
the fanners. 1 then measured the field, and reduced the measures 
to the English statute acre and the Winchester bushel. Not having 
been entirely satisfied with this manner of ascertaining thejiroducc, 
on my return to Scringapatam I questioned the same persons on this 
subject, that I liad interrogated resjiccting the a tV crops. I made 
them show me Avhat they considered as a IVoctila of dry lichl ; that 
is to say, the land, on which a ff'ocu/a or Colaga of lliigfi should be 
sown. On measuring it, 1 found that it was 1 acre; and tliey 
said that the produce ought to be two C/ttidactts, besides the /Ivaruy 
and 7'on/n/. 'This makes the seed required for an acre to he ;) ^ ;Vo 
gallons, the produce 1‘).} bushels, and tlu! increase on the. seed 
forty fold. All these numbers arc less than those stated in ihe 
table, and may be taken as the average produce ; the other calcu- 
lation implying a favourable season and soil, with good manage- 
ment. 

The Rdgy, by Linnaeus, is named Cynosurus Cvrocamis. The Dc- 
cany Mussulmans call it R<tgy. In the Tamul language, it is called 
Ktvtr. The farmers reckon three kinds of it, which, however, are 
only varieties ; the CarU Kempii, and Iluluparia : all arc equally 
productive; but the third, when nearly ripe, is very apt to shake 
the seed. In the vicinity of Serhigapti/am, it is not customary to 
keep the kinds separate; in the same field all the three arc sown 
intermixeil ; but in some places, at no great distance, more attention 
is paid to the quality of the grain. 

The ploughing commences whenever the first occasional showers 
in spring have softened the soil suHicienfly to receive the plough. 
From that period till the 13th of lyaishtha, or 5tb of June, the field 
is ploughed from four to six times, according as it may be found 
clean or foul. The dung is then given, and ploughed into the 
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soil. Wlien the rains begin to be heavy, the seed is soAvn broad- CHAPTER 
cast, and covered by the plough. The field is then smoothed with 
the lialitay, which is aliarrow, or rather a large rake drawn by two May 20 , 
bullocks, (sec Fig. .9.) Then, if sheep are to be had, a flock of 
them is repeatedly driven over the field, which is supposed' to 
enable it to retain the moisture ; and for this purpose bullocks are 
used, when shet'p cannot be procured. Next «lay, single furrows 
are drawn throughout the fiebl, at the relative distance ot six tcct. 

In tJiese is dropt the seed of cither Avaray ov 'J'orari/, which are 
never cultivated by themselves ; nor is 7»*<7g/y ever cultivated, with- 
out being mixeil with drills of these leguminous plants, 'flic seed 
of tlie Avuray or 'J’ncdry is covercil by tin.' foot of the person who 
dro|iS it into the furrow, I’iftcen «laYs afterwards, the Cunftty, or 
bullock-hoe, (see Fig. 10,) is drawn all over the fichl ; which de- 
.stnivs every young plant that it touehc.s, and brings tlie remainder 
into regular rows. On tlie J.'ith day the Cxmtmj is drawn again, at 
right angles to its former direction. On the .kHli <lay it is some 
times drawn again , hut, when the two former ones liavc suf- 
ficiently tliiiUKul tlie young corn, this third hoeing is not neces- 
sary. At the end of tlie second month, the weeds should be re- 
moved by a small iron instrument called (jury (see J’l.Arr II. 

Fig. .'■)). According to the (piantity of rain, llie ripens in 

from three to four iiioutlis. The y/tv/zv/y and Tovary do not ripen 
till the seventh month, 'i'he reason of sowing these plants along with 
the lidgij seems to he, that the rains frequently fail, and then the 
Aygy dies altogether, or at least the crop is very scanty ; but in 
that ca.se the leguininons plants resist tlie drought, and are ri|)ctied 
by the dews, which are strong in autumn. When tlie /7(/gi/ succeeds, 
the Icgiiminoiis plants arc oppressed by it, and produce only tlie 
small return which is mentioned in the above list ; but when the 
Ragy fails, they spread wonderfully, and give a very considerable 
return. 

The crop of Ragy is by far the most important of any raised on Use of Ra»y 

in ciiiir. 
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ClIAPTKll dry field, and supplies all the lower ranks of* society with their 
coininon food. Ainoti'^ them, it is reckoned the most wholesome 
May and invigorating; food for. labouring people ; and in every country, 
most fortunately, a similar prejudice appears to prevail, the most 
common grain being always reckoned the nourishment most fit for 
the labourer. Habit seems to be able to render every kind of grain 
sntliciently wholesome ; but the stomach is not able, without incon- 
venience, to hear- a change. Hence the labourer, accustomed to 
live on the cheapest grain of the country, finds it agree with his 
stomach ; but he becomes disordered when first compelled or in- 
duced to try another I’ood. He therefore very naturally concludes, 
that his usual fare is the most wholesome ; while, for similar rea- 
sons, a labourer from another country will justly reprobate it. My 
Bengal and Madrux servants, who have been accustomed to live upon 
rice, look upon the Ragy as execrable food, and, in fact, would ex- 
perience great inconvenience M'crc they compelled to live on it. 
harvest. The Ragy is reaped by the sickle, and the straw is cut within 
four inches of the ground. For three days the handfuls are left on 
the field ; and tlien, without being bound up in sheaves, are stacked, 
and the whole is well thatched. At any convenient time within 
three months, it is opened, dried two days in the sun, and then 
trorldcn out by oxen. The seed, having been thoroughly dried in 
the sun, is preserved in straw Afudies. The remainder is put into 
pits, or Hagiiyx ; where, if care has been taken to <lig the pit in 
a dry soil, it will keep in perfect preservation for ten years. 

Manner of Rdgy is always ground into flour, as wanted, by means of a hand- 
called Visacallu. In this operation it loses nothing by mea- 
sure ; so that a Candaca of Ragy is reckoned to contain as much 
nourislimcnt as two Candacas of Paddy. The flour is tlressed in va- 
rious ways. The most common are, a kind of pudding called San- 
gutty, and two kinds of cakes, called Ruty and Doshy, both of which 
are fried in oil. 

Straw of For all kinds of cattle, the Ragy straw is here reckoned superior 

liary. 
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to tliat of rice. My Madras bullock-drivers dispute the point ; but CHAPTER 
I am inclined to think that they are wrong; for the people here 
have imieh experienee of both kinds of straw, while the Afadras Mayso, &c. 
people arc only accustomed to that of rice, or at least have never 
seen the Ragy straw used except in our camps, wliere many causes 
contributed to render the mortality among the cattle very great. 

The Avaray is probably what Linineus, from an indecent Chinese Ararat,, or 
word, calls by the barbarqus appellation of Dolichos Laldah. I'his, iJolab, 
hoM'^ever, is doubtful. Dr. Roxburgh calls \X. Dolichos spical us. By 
the. Dccuny Mussulmans it is called Bitllar. It is the Putcary of the 
Bengalese, and Anamatu of the Telingas. When ripe, the legumes 
are nearly dry. The plant, having been cut, and for one day ex- 
posed to the sun, is beaten with a stick to separate the seed. That 
Av’hieh is designed for seeil is preserved in Mitdies; while that for 
consumption is kept in pots, and is used in Curries. The straw is 
eaten by all kinds of cattle except horses. 

The 'Tovary is the Cytisus Cajan of Linnaeus, the Orhur of the Tonary, or 
Bengalese, the Dhal ol' Hindustan, and the Tower of thcDccr/wj/Mus- Caja^ 
sulmans. Many of the Karndtas also call it Togari. It is cut when 
almost dry, then put up in heaps; and on the day after, it is opened 
to dry in the sun. The grain is beaten out with a stick ; and that 
intended for sowing must be pi-eservcd in a straw Mudy. It is used 
in Curry. After the seed has been thrashed, cattle eat the husks of 
the legume. The straw is used for fewcl. 

The best soil for the cultivation of these three articles is the Ragy toil 
black soil, or Kray bimi; which yields a crop of every year, 
and oven without manure will give a considerable return; but, 
when it can be procured, dung is ahvays given. After a crop of 
.Tola, liagy does not thrive; but Jola succeeds after a crop of Ragy. 

The next best soil for Ragy, and the one most commonly used, is 
the Cabbay, or red soil. In this also it is frequently cultivated with- 
out dung; but it requires to be manured at least once in two or 
three } ears. In Marulu and Daray soils, it every.year requires 
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CHAPTER dung. If tlicsc soils have been ciiltivatc<l witli horse-gram, the 
will not grow in them without a large quantity of manure. 

jilay 20, &c. 'J'wo or three years rest arc said by some to improve the ground for 
one crop of Ragy; after which it returns to its usual state. Rut the 
advantages of this fallow arc too inconsiderable to induce the 
farmers to practise it commonly, and most of them are altogether 
insensible of the bcnclit to be derived from this part of agriculture. 

Jola, or the Join is tlic next most considerable dry crop. It is the Holcus Sor- 
of Linmeus, the jezearry of the Mussulmans, the Sholum of the 
TanwLs, and the Joualu of the Td'wgas. It is ot’ten sown for Ibddcr ; 
for when tiic croj) is not uncommonly good, the grain is no object. 
It is cut, and given to the cattle, at a time when iir/gy straw is not 
to be procured. Previousl}' to being given to cattle, however, it 
must be dried, as the green straw is found to be very pernicious. 
There are two kinds of Jola; the wliite, and the red. When they are 
intended to be cut for the grain, these are sown separately ; as the 
red kind ripens in three months, while four are requircil to ripen 
the white Jola. In those parts of the Aslita gram Talucs which arc 
remote from the city, the grain is generally preserved; but near 
Serlngapatam, where the demand for fodder is greater, and wdiere 
the Jola is commonly cultivated with a view to furnishing that 
article, the two kinds are often sown promiscuously. A red Ragy 
soil is preferred for it, and crops of Ragy and Jola arc generally 
taken alternately, the crop of Ragy having an extraordinary allow- 
ance of dung. The Jola requires less rain than the Ragy, and admits 
of a second crop of HuruU being taken after it; and tlnis, in the 
course of two years, tliere are on the same ground three crops. In 
Phalgtina and Chaitra, from the 1 4th of February to the 22d of 
April, they plough from five to seven times. If a crop of Ragy has 
preceded, there is no occasion for manure to the Jola ; but, when 
two crops of this succeed each other, the last must get some dung, 
which is put on before the last ploughing. After a heavy rain in 
Vaisakha, from the 2J<1 April to the SSd May, the seed is sown 
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hroatl-cast, and covered with the i)lou«;h. When tlic yotinty plants f.’HArTKR 
have appeared above ground, the field must be cleared with *^hc 
Cuntai), or bullock hoe; and this operation must be repeated on the May eo, &:c. 
thirtieth and forty-fit'th days. If it be intended merely for fodder, 
these hoeings arc unnecessary, and the seed is sown very tliin, as 
mentioned in the list ; but then, should it by cliance succeed, and 
be allowed to ripen, the produce will be very great. Where it is in- 
tended from the first to be allowed to ripen, the quantity of seed 
sown is one half more, or h^VoTr gallon for an acre ; in wliich case 
SO fold being the average return, the produce of an acre is the 
same as meutiuued in the list, or 1.5^ bushels. If it be intended for 
fodder, the Join is sown about the middle of Cltailro, or the ;)tli of 
April, and cut <lown in Ashudha, or from' the 2Sd of June till the '.'.'Id 
of July. The straw is not so good as that (A‘ liagii, but is here 
reckoned better than that of Paddy. 

The. Chka Cambu is the Hotcus spicalus of Linnasus, the liqjcra of chiiaCamin. 
the Mussulmans, the Ghentalu of the Teirngas, and the Snjagitnj of 
the Mamliuhs. In the Tamul language also it is called Cambu. 

There is another variety of the plant, called or Circat Cmubu; 
but none of tliis is cultivated near Sct'ingapalam, During the .spring, 
plough six time.s; about the IJth o\' Jpaldi I ha, or .jtli of June, put 
on the dung, and plough again; when the heavy rain.^ (roiumencc, 
sow broad-ca.st, and plough in the see<I. In drills with the Cambu 
some people put Avaray ; others do not. On the tenth day hoe n ith 
the Ciintay, once lengthways, and once across the field. It must 
be carefully protected from the binls, when approaching toward 
ripeness, which happens in three months and a half. The cars are 
first removed, and then the straw is cut down close to the ground. 

It makes excellent thatch, and is also eaten by cattle, but is not 
much esteemed as fodder. The car’s are kept in a heap for thrc(5 
days, then trodden out by oxen, and cleaned by a tan, or Moram, 

The seed intended for sowing, after being well dried in the sun, 
is preserved in MudUs. That intended for consumption, is kept in 
VOL. I. P 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

Canaja.% or store-houses, but cannot be preserved long. It is made 
into (lour for cakes, and for Sniigulty, or pudding. If sown on the 
two good soils, it requires no dung ; but on the two bad soils 
manure is absolutely necessary. Repeated crops of this grain do 
not exhaust the ground, and Ragy thrives after it. 

Shamay is the Paniann nditare of Lamarck, the Sama and Sawmun 
of the Mussulmans, the Chami of the Ttiinga, and the Shamay of 
the Tamul language. It is never sown on the Kray or blac^k clay, 
and rarely on the Cabbay, or red soil ; the two worst qualities of 
land being considered as sulhcicutly good for such a crop. In the 
spring the field is ploughed live times. At the commencement of 
the heavy rains it is sown broad-cast, and the seed is covered by a 
ploughing. Even in the worst soil, there is no absolute necessity 
for dung ; but when any can be spared, the crop will doubtless be 
benefited by manure. It ripens without further care in three 
months, is cut close to the ground, and gathered into stacks. Five 
or six days afterwards it is spread on a thrashing-floor, and the 
grain is trampled out by oxen. That intended for sowing is dried 
in the sun, and tied up in straw Mtulks. The remainder i.s preserved 
in Ganajas. It is .sometimes boiled whole, like rice; at others, 
ground into (lour for cakes. All kinds of cattle eat the straw, which 
is also esteemed the best for stutling pack-saddles. 

Tlic Ilarica is the Paxpahm J’rumentacum of Dr. Roxburgh, the 
Varagu f)f the Tamul, the JIarica of the Tdinga, and the Cadoro of 
the Ikcany Mn.ssnlinan language. As it is found to injure the suc- 
ceeding crop of Ragy, it is never cultivated on the best soil, and 
rarely on that of the second quality. It is commonly followed by a 
crop of horse gram, and is seldom allowed any manure. In the 
spring plough five times. The dung, if any be given, must be 
put on before the last ploughing. When the heavy rains com- 
mence, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed : next day form 
drills of Tovary 'in the same manner as with Ragy. When the 
sprouts are a span high, hoe with the Cuntay, once longitudinally 
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anti once across the field. Next week weed with the Ojarj/. It ClIApri-.n 
ripens in six months ; and, having been cut down near the root, 
is stacked for six days. It is then trodden out by cattle. The May so, Air. 
seed reserved for sowing musj; be well dried in the sun. The re- 
mainder is preserved in the Canaja, but does not keep long. It is 
both boiled like rice, and made into flour for dressing as Sanguffi/, 
or pudding. The straw is eaten by every kind of cattle ; but, of 
all the fodders used here, this is reckoned the worst. 

Navonay is the Panicim Italkum of Linnajus, the Bagcm of the .Na\v)i,ni, m 
Bengalae, Caugony of the Dccany Mussulmans, Carolit of the Te//ngfi.<t, 
and Teiiay of the Tamul language. There arc two varieties of it 
cultivated ; the one called Gkidu, or short; and the other /o/w. 
or long, and Doda, or great. Unless a (piantity of dung can be. 
spared, it is never sown on the two worst soils. On the two best 
soils it requires no manure, and does not injure the succeeding 
crop of lldgy. the spring, plough six times. When the heavv 
rains commence, sow, and plough in the seed. It requires neither 
weeding nor hoeing, and ripens in three months. Cut it close to 
the ground, and stack it for eight days; then spread it to the sun 
for a day, and on the next tread out the grain with oxen. The 
seed for sowing must be well dried in the sun, aiul preserved in 
a Mndy. The remainder is kept in the Canaja. It is made into 
flour for Sangutty, or pudding, and is also frequently boiled whole, 
like rice ; for which, according to my taste, it i.s the best succe- 
daneum that the country affords. Tlie straw is used for fodder, 
but is not good. The Join Navomy is sometimes put in drills with 
Bagy, in place of the Avaray or Tovary. 

Huruli is much cultivated. It is the Dolichox biflorus of Linnieus, iiuruii, or 
the Horse gram of the Madras English, the Cultie of tjie Dccany 
Mussulmans, and the Coin of the Tamul language. I'liere are two 
varieties ; the red, and the black ; but here the two are always 
sown intermixed. In the last half of Srivana, from the 5th to the 
20th August, plough three times. Sow broad-cast, with the first 
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r 2 in\ oi Bhiidraptula, wliich coiuni^ujocs oti the 2 1st of* August, It 
requires no inanure, and the seed is covered by a fourth plough- 
ing. In three montlis it ripens witliout farther trouble, and is then 
pulled up by the roots, and stacked for eight days : after which it 
is'sprcad in the sun to dry, and next day is trodden out by oxen. 
The seed for sowing must be well dried in the. sun, and preserved 
in Mudies; the remainder is kept in pots, or in the ('amja. Jt is 
used for human food, either dre.ssed as Curru, or [)areh(;d ; but the 
chief consumption of it is for cattle, both horses and bullocks. The 
straw' is an cxeellent fodder, and is preferred even to that of Hagij. 
It is generally sown on the two worst soiLs, in fields that are never 
used for any thing else; but it also foilovvs as a second crop after 
Jola; or, when from want of rain the crop of Ab/gy has failed, the 
held is ploughed up, and sowm with llnm'-gram. In this ease, the 
ne.xt croj) of Ragy will be very poor, unless it be allow ed a great 
quantity of manure. In places where the red and blaek ILnsc- 
grams are kept separate, the. blaek kind is sown from twelve to 
twenty days later than the other. 

Carltiy is the Ciccr JrictiniaH of Linnicns, the Cadaiy of the 
TaniuU, X\\c Shcuigcilu xhcTidinga language, \.\\c Hcrbaiy of the 
Deainy Mu.ssulman.s, the Putny CItola of the Ikngdkii-i', and the 
Putiiy li/iul of llimlustau. On the banks of the Gangcfi, this grain 
is the common food given to horses, and is very well fitted to make 
them fat and sleek, but it does not seem to invigorate. In the 
peninsula it is too dear to be given as food for horses, and indeed, 
even for men, is considered as a tlelicaey. There is only one kind 
of it that is commonly sown as a second crop, after hut it 

requires the richest black soil. When sown alternately with liagy, 
it seems neither to injure nor improve the ground. It has no ma- 
nure. From the lath of till tlie 10th of that is, 

from the 5th till the 29th of August, plough five times. The seed 
is then placed in rows, every way distant from each other a span. 
Each row is then covered by a furrow drawn with tlie plough. In 
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three months it ripens witliout farther troul)le ; it is then pulled up CHAPTKli 
by the roots, and stacked for a week. It is afterwards opened to 
the sun for live or six days, and then trodden out by bullocks. Mwyao, iStc. 
The grain intended for seed must be dried in the sun, and pre- 
served in a Mudy. The common w’ay of preparing Carlay for food 
is by parching it. The straw is used for camels only, and is their 
favourite food. 


Haridu \% i\w. Ridnu.s Palmt Clirisii of Linnajiis. In the Ashla //ai-a7», or 
graw two varieties of it are eoiumon; the Chiva, or little Ilarulu, 
cultivated in gardens; and the Dada, or great IJarttlu, that is cul- 
tivated in the fields, and the jdant of which I am now to give an 
account. In the spring, plough live times before the 1.5th «)f Fai- 
mkha. or the Sth of May. Witli the first good rain that happens 
afterwards, ilraw furrows all over the field at a cubit’s distance; 
and, having put the .seeds into these at a similar distance, cover 
tlicm by drawing furrows close to the former. When the plants 
are eight inches high, hoc the intervals by drawing the Cww/r/y first 
longitudinally, and then trausversely. WMicn theplant.s are a cubit 
and a half high, give the intervals a double ploughing. 'J'lie plant 
rcijuircs no manure, and in eight months begins to produce ripe 
fruit. A bunch is known to be ripe by one or two of the capsules 
bursting ; and then all those which are ripe are collected by break- 
ing them off with the hand. They arc afterwards put into a heap, 
or large basket ; and the bundles, as they ripen, are collected once 
a week, till the commencement of the next rainy season, when the 
plant dies. Once in three weeks or a month, when the heap c-ol- 
Iccted is sulliciently large, the capsules are for three or four daj’s 
spread out to the sun, and then beaten with a stick to make tliem 
burst. The seed is then picked out from the liu.sks, and cither 
made by the Aimily into oil for domestic use, or sold to the oil- 
makers. 

The following is the process for making castor-oil, which is used Castor-oil. 
by the farmers : the seed Is parciied in pots containing about a Seer, 
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CHAPTER ^vhich is somewhat more than a quart. It is then beaten in a mor- 
tar, by which process halls of it arc formed. Of these from four 
May ^0, &c. to sixteen ISeers are put into an earthen pot, with an e<iual quantity 
of boiling water, ami boiled for five hours; during which, care 
must be taken, by frequent stirring, {o prevent the decoction from 
burning. The oil now floats on the surface, and is decanted off 
into another pot, in which it is boiled by itself for a quarter of an 
hour. It is then fit for use, and by the last boiling is prevented 
from becoming rancid. After the oil has been poured from the 
seed, the put is filled up with water, which is again boiled, and 
next day the decoction is given to the Huff aloes, by w'hich their 
milk is said to be remarkably increased. The boiled seed is mixed 
with cow>dung, and formed into cakes for fewcl. The dry stems of 
the plant arc also used for the fire. The oil is thi^t which wc call 
Castor-oil, ami at Seriugapatam is commonly used for the lamp. It 
is taken internally .as a purgative; and the Sudras, and lower casts, 
frequently anoint their heads with it, when they, labour under any 
complaint wliich they attribute to heat in the system. It is culti- 
vated on the two best qualities of land, and on the better kinds of 
Marulu. When the same piece of ground is reserved always for 
the cultivation of this plant, the succeeding crops are better than 
the first ; when cultivated alternately with Hagy, it seems neither 
to improve nor injure the soil for that grain. 

Huts' EUtt, Huts' Ellu, or the faolish-oil-plant, is a species hitherto unde- 
Qt latm'hla. |,y iiotanists. It is the Ram Jila of the Mussulmans. Near 

Seringapatam it is most commonly sown after Jola, as a second crop. 
When that has been reaped, plough four times in the course of 
eight days. Toward the end of Srttvaua, or about the middle of 
August, after a good rain, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. 
It requires neither manure nor weeding, and ripens in three months. 
It is cut near the root, and stacked for eight days. Then, having 
been for two or three days exposed to the sun, the seed is beaten 
out with a stick, and separated from fragments of the plant by a 
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fan. The seed is kept in pots. I’art of it is pardnrd, and made into 
sweet-meats with Jagory ; but tlie greater part is sold to the oil- 
maker for expression. This oil is used in cookery, but is rcckonotl 
inl’erior to that ot' Se-samum. 'l‘he stems are a favourite food of the 
camel; but are disliked by the bullock, though want often forces 
tills animal to eat them. When not used as a second crop after 
Join, it is always sow'ii on the two poorer soils. 

The /fiiir Ellu, or Stsamutn, is sometimes sown on dry-field, but 
grows very indiffcrciitlv. 

In the Ashta grams there arc four kinds o^Tota, or gardens, cul- 
tivated. I. Torkari Tota^ or kitchen-gardens : II. Tayngana Tota, 
orchards, literally Coco-i/m/ ganlens ; but many other kinds of fruit- 
trees are planted in them. III. Ydlay Tola, or Betel- Icq/' gardens. 
IV^. Jluri/ia 'J'o/(f, or flower-gardens. 

Near ikrhigaiHitmn the first two kinds of gardens arc always cul- 
tivated b\' the farmers ; the Yelluy Tota by a distinct class of men; 
ami the flower-ganleus by Satany, or those who make garlands. 

The plants cuhivateil as 'I'arkari are: 


CIIAPTKll 

II. 

M-iy 20, &c. 


Gardens. 


1 

Caiutrc^c Niiincs. 

Hotaiiical Names. 

Synoin/ma, 

Jiadana - - - - 

Solauuin Mdougemi 


tliray - . - - 

('iicmnis ----- 

Juuga. Bengalese. 

Somali/ - - - - 

Cncumis satimis. 


Cumbalu - - - - 

Budu Cumbalu - - 

Cucurbit a Pepo. 


Sxcary - - - - 

Cucurbita Lageuaria 

Mitalau. Bengalese. 

Jl*adau'ala - - - 

Trichosanthes lobatu. 


llogaia - - - - 

VMca Hagala 

Momordica. 


Benday - - - - 

Hibiscus escu/entus. 


Pundichira Cumbala 

Hibiscus canuabinus - 

A red variety from 
Pondichery, intro- 
duced by Ttppoo. 

Gori 

Trigonella teirapetala, 
Rox. MSS. 


Tarkari, or 

kitchen 

SiUflii. 
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ir. 

Cf/A’tf/m Niinu's. 

Piotanical Names. 

Synonyma. 

Jlay 20, &:c. 

Chaprada ararap - 

Dolklios Ldbldb, a va- 
riety. 

Cddly Mung, i. e. 
European bean. 


ATtV/tf Cotalaif - - 

Ardchis bypogm - - 

s < 
u 

r. 

1 


Alimulmans. 

hiH 

MiHcshemi - - - 

Capsicum. 



Mushcu Jola 

'/.ca Mdya. 



Doi'tttin - - - -i< 

7vAv(y - - - - 

Duiitit - - • ■ 

Mtnlca - - - - 

*Artcmisid abrotdmnn ? 

A nutrun thus Mungosta- 

7IUS. 

A nutrauthus olcraceus. 
Trigondta Pdlium Gme- 
cum ji.in. 



Colimari - - - 

Coridmlvum Feetidum, 
Ruch. MSS. 

Danya, Bengalese. 

CO 

u 

Sopimi - - - - 

Anethum soxcd, 

Sulpo. Bengalese, 

> 

C3 

Rox. AISS. 

Sttxm. M ussulmans. 

Hi 

Holkhkay - - - 

Uumex' truitCdld, - - 

Chucay. iUussuluians. 


Buch. MSS. 

rj 

C/tkotra - - - - 

Humes - - - - 

Chuca Palam. Ben- 

lO 



galese. 

O 

o 

DodaGorai - - - 

Portulaca olei'dceu. 


Mit/higdi/ - - - 

Raphaniis sutivus - - 

Radish, 


7>«/y : - - - 

Allium 

Onions of the Engl : 


liduly - - - - 

Allium - - - - - 

Garlic. 


Arsinu - - - - 

Curcuma Innga - - - 

Turmeric. 


.S'uM/y _ - . - 

Ghenusu - - - - 

Amount m Ziuziber - - 
Convolvulus 1 
lidldtas j ' ~ ~ 

Ginger. 

Sw'eet Potatoes. 


Bassaldy - - - 

Sdrdiiu. 

Arum pdldium 

B. l.aniarck. 

j Bdsdla rubra. 

Shamay. Mussulman, 
inula Cutchu. Ben- 
galese. 


All the. kitchen ganlciis in this neighbourhood are irrigated from 
the canals, by small channels that conduct the water into wells, 
whence it is distributed by pots. The gardens are laboured by 
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digging with the Col KudMi, and are then smoothed with thcYella CHAPTER 
Kud&li. The weeds and roots must be carefully removed, and the 
gardens must be manured from the dunghill. Many farmers have May 20 , &c. 
small Tarkari gardens for their family use, and for supplying the 
city with vegetables ; but there are no considerable gardens of this 
kind. The same piece of ground is generally preserved for the 
garden, and is not changed into rice fields. The soil must be of 
the two first qualities ; and the rent is paid in money. The expense 
of cultivating a Tarkari garden is much greater than that which is 
incurred in the same extent of ground prepared for rice. 

In the Tayngana Tota, or orchards, are cultivated the following Orchards, 
articles ; 


Ciinarcsc Names. 

Butanical Names. 

Sj/nonj/ma, 

Tayngana - - - 

Cocos Nucifera - - 

Coco-nut. 

Adicai - - - - 

Areca Catechu - 

Betel-nut, Supari of 
tlie Mussulmans. 

Balay - - - - 

Alusa ----- 

Plantain tree. 

Nimbay - - - 

Citrus ----- 

Lime. 

KicUilay - - - 

Citrus ----- 

Sweet orange. 

llayralay - - - 

Citrus - - - 

Bitter orange. 

Jamhii - - - - 

PsUHum - - - - 

Guava. 

Dalimbay - - - 

Punka Granatim 

Pomegranate. 

Ilulusu - - - - 

Artocarpusiniegrifolia 

Jack. 

Mau - - - - 

1 

1 

1 

Mango. 

Nerulu - - - - 

Calyptranthes 
Cariophyliif 'olia W. 


Nelli - - - - 

Phyllanthus Emblka 


Hunishay - - - 
Amuttay. 

Tanmrindus - - - 

Tamarind. 

Humtica - - - 

’ 

Spondias dulcis. 



VoL. L Q 
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CHAPTER In the Ashta gram Talucs, no fruit gardens of any consequence 
remaining; these having all perished during the late wars* 
May 20, Ac, The soil favourable for them is low ground in narrow valleys, where 
water can easily be procured by digging a few feet. If this ground 
cannot be had, rice lands may be converted into orchards. In the 
nciglibourhood of Seringapatum, however, there is much ground fit 
for gardens, where, by digging from one to four cubits, water can 
always be obtained. The soil must be Eray, or rich black clay. In 
making these gardens, it has been customary for the government 
to advance money to the farmer. The young trees are planted in 
rows ; and between these are set plantain trees, with the produce 
of which, at the end of the year, the farmer pays back the advance. 
The Coco and Betd-nut palms ai ? called Vara, and pay to govern- 
ment one lialf of the produce. The plantain pays three Sultana 
Fanams (2jr. 0,1 77d.) for the hundred trees. The fruits of the 
mango, orange, &c. belong entirely to the farmer; but it is said, 
that the Amildars expect to be supplied for their own use, although 
they do not bring any thing to accompt for these trees. 

Bctei-lcaf Near Seringapatam the Betel-leaf gardens ( Piper betel) are not nu- 

garden*. nierous. They are invariably formed on rice-ground ; and a Cabbay 
soil, or a mixture of Cabbay with Marulu, best answers the purpose. 
The Betehleqf-vine is sometimes planted against the Betel-nut-pdmy 
in which case it pays no rent ; but when it is planted by itself, a rent 
is fixed by an agreement between the officers of revenue and the 
cultivator. In this case, the garden is surrounded by a hedge of the 
Euphorbium Tirucalli; and a well is dug, from whence the garden is 
watered by pots. In Chaitra, from the 26th of March till the 23d of 
April, the garden throughout is.dug one cubit deep, and the grass and 
roots are carefully removed. Having allowed it to rest for a month 
and having obtained a shower of rain, hoe it with the Vella Kudali, anc 
make it smooth. Holes, one cubit and a half in diameter, and thre 
inches deep, are then formed throughout the field, at the distanc 
of five cubits. In each of these is laid down a bundle of five cutting 
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of the Betel-leqf'Vine, a cubit and a half in length, and tied slightly CHA PTER 

together at the middle. A thin covering of earth is then put on 

the middle of each bundle, both ends of the cuttings being left May 20, &c. 

bare. After this, for one month, the holes must be shaded from 

the sun, by covering them with leaves and branches, and each hole 

must daily receive two pots of water. Near each row of holes, a 

drill must be made with the Yella Kudali ; and in this must be 

planted, at every half cubit’s distance, the seeds of the Agashay 

( Mschynomene grandyiora), Harwana ( Erythrina Indica, Lamarck )y 

Bura, and Nugay (Guilanditta Moringa), which must be slightly 

covered. This whole process must be finished in Vaisahha, which 

this year ends with the 23d of May. Each of the holes must every 

day receive half a pot of water, except when it rains ; and on the 

15th day must have as much cow>dung and ashes mixed as the cuh 

tivator can lift between his two hands joined. After this manuring, 

when there is no rain, the garden must once every other day be 

watered, jbe manuring must be repeated once a month till the 

shoots are six months old ; at the same time the garden must be 

weeded, and the earth in the holes loosened with a sharp stick. In 

each hole, at the end of six months from planting, must be put two 

sticks, three cubits high, on which the young vines may climb. 

At the end of the year these sticks are pulled out ; the vines arc 
then put upon the young trees ; and every month, as they grow, 
must be tied up to the stems. Once a year, two cubits of the part 
of the vine that is nearest the ground must be laid down, and buried 
in the earth. The plant begins to produce ripe leaves in the 
twenty-fifth month, and continues productive at all seasons, and 
for many years. One of the men present, who is about fifty years 
of age, possessed a garden that had been planted by his father 
when a young man. 

The Hwoina, or flower gardens, are cultivated near towns and Flower 
populous places which afford a market for their produce. In other 
.situations, small spots are planted with flowers for tlie use of the 
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CHAPTER temples. It is only where the flowers are sold, that any rent is 
exacted for the soil. High grounds, that can be watered with pots 
May20, iSic. from a well, are chosen for flower gardens, and the red soil is 
reckoned the most favourable. 


Dry channel 
ol* the river 
culttviiteii. 


In the dry sandy channel of the river, at this season, the n.itivcs 
})lant four kiinls of eucurbitaccons fruits ; viz. the Carbnja, or w.'itcr 
melon; the Tarbiija; the Caluinnidif ; anti tlie Miniati. In Kanika 


(lytli October till Kith Novemiter) they dig down trenrln^s til! the 


sand appears moist. Then they plant the seed, and pnt over it a 
little dung anti Alarulu soil. In fifteen tlays it nmst have more 


dung, and a slight covering of sand ; and at the entl of the nit)nth 
another manuring. In a fortnight more the flowers appear, anti, 
next fortnight, young fruit is cut for sale. In the whole of the 


third month, the plants produce mature fruit. If any rain comes, 


the whole labour i.s lost. 


Cattle. The cattle chiefly bred in the vicinity of Sa'in^apafam are 
cows, buflaloes, sheep, the long-legged goat, and asses. Horses, 
swine, and the ct)mmon goat, arc in too small number to be of 
any importance ; and camels are all brought from a distance. 

Oxen. In this part of the country, the .oxen that arc bred are by no 
means numerous enough for the use of the cultivators ; ;ind none 
are reared that are fit for carriage. The supply comes chiefly from 
Alumbady, Trijuituru, Cavadu hulit/, Cancana hully, Rtimagberi/, ami 
Alageri. The farmers in general keep no more stock than the oxen 
required to cultivate their lands, with a few cow^s, or more com- 
monly buffaloes, to give milk for their families. I shall, therefore, 
defer till another opportunity giving any further account of this 
kind of cattle. 


Buffalo milk. The persons who sell milk are commonly called Gaulies, and Gt- 
hadies; but, in fact, they are of four distinct tribes. I. Gaulies, a 
tribe that wear the /Jrtgfl. 11. (/urfA/ntof the Addra cast. III. FAru, 
who are Mussulmans. lY. Ilmdmiany Eiru, who svee liajputs. Their 
mode of managing cattle is the same. Near Seringapatam they keep 
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only buflaloes ; as these animals continue in milk longer, and give CHAPTER 
it in greater quantities, than the cows do ; and the grand object 
of the Gmily is to supply cities and camps with the produce of his May 20, &c. 
dairy. Three men, one ■woman, and two oxen, are required to ma- 
nage twelve female buffaloes. One man, with the assistance of the 
two oxen, brings the grass for their nightly consumption ; one man 
collects the various articles of dry food given to them in the house; 


and the third conducts them to pasture and drink, and milks them. 
The woman prepares the milk, and carries it to market. Near a 
camp, in order to prevent the woman from mixing too much with 
the solfliery, the last two persons exchange offices. 

Early in the morning the buffalo receives the inner husks of 


rice, or the farinaceous cakes remaining, after the expression of oil, 
from the seeds of the Saamum or Huts' Kilu : these arc mixed with 


water, and given as the morning drink. The kcejiers have also a 
pot in which they collect the water wherein their rice or other 
grain has been boiled, and into which is thrown the remains of all 


their farinaceous food. They add to this by collecting, through 
the villages, similar materials from all those who can spare them, 
making in return occasional presents of butter-milk. The acidulous 
contents of this pot are also given to the buffaloes as part of their 
morning drink. They arc tlien milked, and at about seven o'clock 


ill the morning are sent out to pasture in the waste lands. During 
the Sultan’s government there w^as great difficulty in procuring pas- 
ture, as the whole was reserved for his horses and deer. At present, 


it is in plenty, and the buffalo-keepers pay nothing for it. The 
buffalo requires drink again at noon, and in the evening. About 
noon, in hot weather, she throws herself into the water or mud of 


a tank, if there be one accessible at a convenient distance ; and, 


leaving nothing above water but her nose, continues there for five 
or six hours, or until the heat abates: she is then carefully washed 
by the keeper, and driven home. In cold weather, before she 
retires in the evening, she must be forced to the tank^or well, in 
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CHAPTEft order to be waushed. Whentietl up, she receives another feed of rice 
husks, oil-cake, or, if they can be procured, of Jola, Cambu, Udu^ 
Miy 90, &e. Hessaru, or cotton seed. The Cambu and Umaru are reckoned the 
most productive of milk, and the cotton seed of butter. At each 
meal, a full allowance of these dry articles of provision is two Seers, 
or rather more than half a gallon. The buffalo is then milked a 
second time, and receives her share of the grass that has been col- 
lected through the day; According to the heat of the weather, she 
drinks daily from 60 to pO Seers, or from about 16 to 24 gallons. 

The female buffalo is fit for breeding at three years of age ; and, 
after going with young nine months, brings forth her calf in the 
cold season. Tlie best males are kept for breeding. The others arc 
either sacrificed when young, or brought up for labour; and at 
four years of age, in the rainy season, these last are emasculated. 
Two ploughs wrought by bullocks will perfonn as much labour as 
three wrought by buffaloes, that work from six in the morning till 
noon, and from three in the afternoon till sun-set. 

The buffalo of India is the same with that of Europe, or the 
Bos Bubalis of Linnaeus ; of which I do not observe any good de- 
scription, or figure, in our books of natural history. It is totally 
distinct from the buffalo of the and the Arnee is merely the 
animal in its wild state, an exaggerated account of which has been 
given to Mr. Ker, and published in his translation of the S^stema 
Natur<e. The figure and description of the naked buffalo, in Pen* 
nant’s History of Quadrupeds, bears no resemblance whatever to 
any variety of this animal that I iiave met with. Three varieties 
of buffalo are reared near Seringapatam : I. th6 HuMu; II. the Gujari, 
or Guzurat; HI. the CAoce/u, which comes from the country border- 
ing on the fiver Krishna, 

The HuUu is by far the most common, and is the native breed of 
the country. The female has a calf every year, and gives milk for 
seven months. Besides what the calf draws from her, she gives twice 
a-day about a or quart, of milk. (The Seer of milk, it must be 
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observed, is less than that of grain ; for the last is always heaped. CHAPTER 
The Seer of milk is very nearly equal to tlie English ale quart). She 
generally bears from ten to twelve calves, and is very unruly when May 20 , Ac. 
the keeper attempts to milk her without the calf being present. A 
female of this breed, when three or four years old, costs from three 
to six Canter' raia Pagodas, or from 1/. Os. 2i</. to 2/. Os. 5\d. A male 
fit for labour sells for from one to three Pagodas, or from 0/. 6s. 8^ 
to 1/. Or. Vid. They will convey a greater weight, either in a cart or 
on their back, than a common ox; but walk very slowly, do not 
endure heat, and cannot easily travel more than seven miles a-day. 

The two stranger breeds are greatly superior in size to the 
Hullu; but in this country they very soon degenerate. The females 
breed once in two or three years only, and produce in all about 
six calves. For two years after each parturition, they continue to 
give a large quantity of milk ; but in the third year their milk 
begins to diminish ; and it entirely ceases about two months before 
the time of calving. In this country, besides what the calf is 
allowed, they give daily from six to eight quarts of milk, and re* 
quire no more food than the common breed, neither do they refuse 
their milk, should the calf be removed or die: a young female of 
these breeds sells for ten to twelve Pagodas (Si. 7s. Sd, to 4/. 0^. 7d). 

The males are entirely reserved for breeding, or for carrying cloth ; 
one of them will carry as much as six oxen, and will walk faster. 

They sell for about fifteen Pagodas, or Si. Os. Bid. 

The shepherds arc of a tribe called /Ta/, ov JVullay Curubaru ; sheep, 
who in this neighbourhood have generally fixed abodes, and rear 
large flocks of sheep, and long-legged goats. 

I shall take another opportunity to describe the Curt, or sheep 
of Mysore. There are three varieties as to colour, red, black, and 
white ; but these do not constitute different breeds. The red are 
scarce, and do not thrive, being chiefly brought from the Onmbe- 
tore country ; and it has been found by experience, that no sheep 
thrive here, except those yeaned in the immediate vicinity. 
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CHAPTER One man and a dog will taVe care of a flock of ten rams and a 
hundred ewes. The males that are not wanted for breeding are 

May20, &c. partly offered up, when lambs, as sacrifices by the shepherds them- 
selves, and of course arc eaten by them ; or, while in their third 
year, they are emasculated, and a year afterwards sold to the 
butcher. The ewes breed at two years of age, without observing 
any particular season ; and, after having given about four lambs, 
are sold to the butcher. For three months the lamb is suffered to 
draw the whole milk. Once a day afterwards, for from two to four 
weeks, a moderate portion is taken by the shepherd. The milk is 
mixed with that of cows and buffaloes ; and thirty ewes do not 
give daily to the shepherd more than a quart. The sheep are shorn 
twice a year, and fifty fleeces produce about a Maund (or S-Hb. 
6 ounces), or neirly half a pound each. The wool here is all coarse, 
and is usually manufactured into a kind of blanket. A good wether 
sells for Rupee, (2j. S^d.) an old ewe for one Rupee (2tf. £</.), the 
fleeces of seven sheep sell for one Fanam (8d). The sheep are fed 
entirely on the grass that is found in waste lands ; for which no- 
thing is paid to government, only the shepherd is occasionally re- 
quired to furnish a sacrifice for the village gods. In general, they 
are confined at night in a pen contiguous to the shepherd’s hut ; 
but in the ploughing season, they are lent out to tlie farmers, to be 
folded on their fields. For this, so long as he is employed, the 
shepherd receives his food. The sheep must have water twice a 
day, at noon, and two hours afterwards. 

Mayeay, or The long-legged-goat, called Maycay in the Canarese language, 
is a very different breed from the common goat; but the two 
kinds can propagate together. It seems to approach nearly to the 
Syrian goat, as may be seen by the accompanying figure of a male. 
Fig. 10. 13y the Mussulmans here, it is mo.st absurdly classed with 
the sheep : \\ hiic the short-legged goat has an appropriate name. 
In every flock of sheep there is commonly a proportion of Maycays, 
which may be from ten to twenty out of every hundred. This does 
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not interfere with the pasture of the sheep; as the lives CHAPTER 

entirely on the leaves of bushes and trees, while the sheep cat only 

the grass. They require the same quantity of water. One male is .May 'io, &c. 

kept for twenty females. Of those not wanted lor breeding, the. 

shepherd sacrifices some for his own use while they arc young ; the 

remainder he castrates and sells to the butcher. The female breeds 

at two years of age, without observing any regular season ; and 

once a-ycar produces sometimes one kid, sometimes twins. They 

breeil about four times ; after which they are generally killed by 

the shepherds for their own use. For three months the kid is 

allowed the whole milk; afterwards the mother is milked once a 

day for two months; and eight goats will give a quart of milk. A 

castrated Maycay sells fora Rttpcc nnd a half, or 3z?. 3il. Some, that 

are very large, arc ornamcnteil with silver chains and bells, and 

serve for the children of the rich to ride on. 

Swine were once very common; but Tippoo succeeded in ba- Swiiif. 
nishing them from the innuediate ncigjibourhood of his capital. 

Very few have as yet been brought back; but they will soon be 
numerous, as tlicir llcsli is sought after by juany of the farmers. 

The lard is extracted, and used I'or strengthening carriage bullocks. 

A Seer given to an ox, when he is two years old, and repeated 
yearly, is said to make him grow very fat and strong. It is gi\ cn 
mixed with the porridge of liagy; but is so nauseous to the animal, 
that it requires to be crammed down his throat. It appears to me 
very improbable that any good should arise from such a [zractice ; 
but among the natives it is in frequent use. 

The native breed of horses here, as in most parts of India, is a Horses, 
small, ill-shaped, vicious poney; though considerable pains vrere 
taken by IJyder and Tippoo to introduce a better kind. Tlicy had 
however very little succes.s, and their cavalry was extremely ill 
mounted. The studs of brood mares kept by the Sultan liave been 
dispersed, and most of them have fallen into the hands of the Amil- 
dars; each of whom luis one or two mares for his own riding, and 
VoL. I. 11 
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CHAPTER breeds from them whenever he can procure a stallion. As many 
good horses liavc been introduced by the English officers, I have 
ilayso, &c. no doubt, that, in the hands of the Amildars, the breed will improve, 
and become very hardy and serviceable. The mothers have now 
the former quality in an eminent degree ; and they only want an 
occasional supply of foreign horses to give them size and figure. 
Manures. A good deal of attention is here paid to manuring the soil. Every 
farmer has a dunghill; which is prepared by digging a pit of suf- 
ficient e.xtent ; in this is collected the whole of the dung and litter 
of the cattle from the houses wdicre they arc kept, together with 
all the ashes and soil of the family. The straw, and various leaves 
intended to be used as manure, are never mixed with the dung. 
The farmers who are within two miles of the city, send bullocks with 
sacks, and procure ft’om the Halal, orsweepers, the a.shes, ordure, and 
other soil of the town. This also is kept separate from the dunghill. 
The straws of various crops, as before-mentioned, are reserved for 
manure ; and to these arc added various leaves of wild plants ; the 
Cogay Sopit, or Ga/ega purpurea; the Hoingay Sopu, or Rolnnia mitis; 
the Timbay Sopu, or Phlomis esculcnfa of Dr. Roxburgh’s MSS. ; the 
Ugany Sopu, a Convolvulus : the At fy Sopu, or Ficus glomerata, R. ; the 
Umutty Sopu, or Datura metel ; &m\ the Veccada Sopu, or Asekpias gi- 
gantca. These leaves, and the straw, arc the manure given to rice 
ground in the sprouicd-sced ‘mtS. transplanted cwltivniioos. When the 
field has been reduced to mud, asufficicntquantity of the manure is 
trampled into the puddle, and, with the moisture and heat of this 
climate, soon rots. The dung in every part of Mysore is most com- 
monly carried out on carts, (see Fig. II,) which are applied to scarcely 
any other purpose. The city soil is reckoned best for sugar-cane, 
but is also given to various grains. The use of lime as a manure is 
totally unknown to the natives ; who, indeed, consider all ground, 
naturally impregnated with that substance, as very unfit for most 
kinds of cultivation. This accords well enough with the theory of 
Lord Dundonald, who supposes that lime is useful by promoting the 
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putrefaction of inert vegetable matter. The heat of the climate is CHAPTER 
here sufficient for the purpose ; and the lime, which in a cold climate ^ 

may be necessary, would be here destructive, by exhausting the Mayao, &c. 
vegetable matter too quickly. 

Seringapatam the farms, in general, extend to two -or three Size of farms, 
ploughs of land. One plough is a poor stock ; the possessor of four * 
or five is a great farmer; and six or seven are reckoned prodigious 
wealth : the total want of a land-measure, and the scattered dispo- 
sition of the plots of which each farm consists, render it very dif- 


ficult to ascertain the extent of a plough of laud ; especially as a 


difference arises from the proportion of watered land and dry field 


which it contains. We may readily affirm, how'ever, that the ex- 
tent of a plough of land is ve y inconsiderable ; for the ploughings 
given to the same field are very numerous, although dispersed over 
a considerable portion of the year; and I was assured, that a plough 
wrought by bullocks did not labour more, daily, than one seventh 
of an acre. 


This account of the tenures and extent of farms not being satis- 
factory, on my return to ikringapatam I assembled the Amildar of 
the Pattana Ashta gram, with the most intelligent of his Sheris- 
tadars, and several respectable Gaudas, to consult them on the sub- 
ject. They say, that a fanner having five ploughs, if he liv«!s near 
the town, must keep ten servants, ow'ing to the scarcity of forage. 
At some distance, five men servants arc sufficient. In harvest and' 


seed time, he must hire additional labourers, who are chiefly 
women, and must have fourteen oxen. 


Instead of dividing the crops, as usual in most parts of the Rent of wa- 
couutry, the farmer here cultivates his watered land as he pleases, 
and pays for each Candaca of ground ten Candacas of Paddy, which 
are equal in value to 11 SO Seers of rice. The average price of this 
is about £0 Seers for a Rupee. For this ground, therefore, he pays 
to the government 66 Rupees, which is at the rate of 1/. an 
acre. He must also give an allowance to the gods, and to the 
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Ti'nurfs. 


Giutlai. 


CllAPTiTv Panchmii'd, laHitiri, aiul other \'illae:e ofliccrs, in lieu of the share 
which tlicy were formerly wont to receive on a division of crops. 
Jiay‘20, &c. The rent of (//'j/ //f A/ is paid in money, uceordiiij^' to an old valua- 
tion formed on an eslimate of its produce. W ith live ploughs, a 
man cultivates about I'j- acres of watered land, and 'J.i acres of 
dry Held. The or goverjiment, is bound to keep the canals 

and tardvs in repair. 

The Ryuts, or farmers, have no jn’operty in the ground; but it 
is not usual to turn any man awa)', so long as lie pays the custo- 
mary rent. Even in the reign of 'J’ippoo, such an act would have 
been looked upon a.s an astonishing grievance. The GaudaH ^xt not 
Inu'c liercditary, but arc appointed by the Jmildar, with the con- 
sent of the farmers; for the Aimkhir never attempts to put in any 
person contrary to the Avishes of the people. These Gaudas receive 
a fixed pay of 20 Famms, or 1 Ja*. 5^d. a month, and perform the 
sacrifices, Avhich in other places are usually oflcrerl by the here- 
ditary chiefs of villages. 

The account of these persons, concerning the quantity of ground 
that can be laboured by one plough, is probably under-rated. Ac- 
cording to an account of the ground that is now actually cultivated 
by the plough in the Pnitumi Ashla graw, uhieh was procured 
from Purnea, aiul given me hy Colonel Close, tlie watered lands 
amount to 13()9 Candacas, or 8487 acres, and the dry Held to 9()4 
Candacas, or 22,17^5 acres. This divided hy .‘3078, which, according 
to public documents, is the number of ploughs in the .same district, 
will give for a farm of five ploughs 1 .3. acres of watered land, 
and 3() acres of dry Jicld, 

The hire of farmers’ labourers at Scringapatam, and generally 
within two miles from the city, Avhen employed throughout the 
year, is \0 Stiltany Famms, or li.v. 8:jd. a month. The servant lives 
in his own house ; and it is customary for the master, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, such as marriages, to advance the servant 
money. This is not deducted from his wages by gradual instalments; 


Servants 

wages. 
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blit is considered as a debt, that must be repaid before the CHAPTEll 

servant can leave liis place. In case of the servant’s death, his 

sons arc bound to pay the debt, or to continue to work with their May20, &c. 

father’s master; and, if there be no sons, the master can give the 

daughters away in marriage, and receive the presents that arc 

usually given on such occasions, unless these should exceed the 

amount of the debt. In harvest, the daily liire of a man is six 

jSVer.y of P(((lili/. A woman transplanting rice gets daily of a Sul- 

tauif I'tuKuiif or about two-pence. The only servant that docs work 

in the bouse of a i'arnurr is a woman, who comes once a day to 

.sweep ibe bouse, and for her trouble receives a piece of cloth once 

a year. Tim M-oimui of the family cook, fetch water, and jierform 

all otber family labour, 'fbe servants are both »V'b7.>*tfvand ff /i<illiaru ; 

but seven leiillis of the whole, are of the former cast. 

Six or seven miles from town, the monthly hire of a servant is 
8 or about 5s. \(t. I’artlier from the city, the hire is one 

Ftiiiant, and SO Sixrs (or a little more than eleven pecks) of grain; 

wl’.icli one half must be Itagj/, ami the remainder of such kind 
as 1 • ; .iy be most agreeable to the farmer to sj>arc. 

At dii:‘i rent convonicut jilaces in every ’/'aliic there are weekly Weekly 
in;n!.. t.', w’licb in good parts of the country may be about two or 
three miles from each other. To these the fanners carry their pro- 
duce, ami sell it, jiartly to consumers by retail, and partly by mIioIc- 
salc to iiailcrs. In the early part of the tlay they endeavour to sell 
their goods by retail, and do not deal with the traders unless they 
be distressed for money. It is not custonuiry for traders to ad- 
vance money on the crops, and to receive the produce when they 
ripen. At all these markets business is carried on by sale ; no barter 
is customary, except among a few poor people, who exchange 
grain for the produce of the kitchen garden. 

On considering the state of agriculture near Seringapalam, many Impcrfoct 
capital defects will be perceived. A meliorating succession of crops is 
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CHAPTER 

II. 

May 220, Sic. 


Manufac* 

turn. 


Utterly unknown ; scarcely any attention is paid to the improvemeiit 
of the breed of labourijig cattle, and still less to providing them with 
sufficient nourishment. The religion of the natives, indeed, is a 
powerful obstacle in the way of agriculture. The higher ranks of 
society being e.Kcluded from animal food, no attention M'ill, of 
course, be paid to fattening cattle ,* and without that, what would 
our agriculture in England be worth ? We could have no green 
crops to restore our lands to fertility, and but a scanty manure to 
invigorate our crops of grain. I am afraid, however, that the 
reader, in perusing the foregoing accounts, will have formed au 
opinion of the native agriculture still more favourable than it de* 
serves. I have been obliged to use the English words ploughings, 
weediiigs, and hoeings, to express operations somewhat similar, 
that are performed by the natives ; and the frequent repetitions of 
these, mentioned in the accounts taken from the cultivators, might 
induce the reader to imagine that the ground was well wrought, 
and kept remarkably clean. Quite the reverse, however, is the 
truth. Owing to the extreme imperfection of their implements, 
and want of strength in their cattle, a field, after six or eight 
ploughings, has numerous small bushes remaining as upright in it 
as before the labour commenced ; while the plough has not pene- 
trated above three inches deep, and has turned over no part of the 
soil. The view of the plough and other implements in the annexed 
plates, will sufficiently account for this circumstance. The plough, 
it must be observed, has neither coulter nor mould-hoard, to di- 
vide, and to turn over the soil ; and the handle gives the plough- 
man very little power to command its direction. The other instru- 
ments arc equally imperfect, and are more rudely formed than it 
was possible for my draughtsman to represent. 

The nianufactures of Seringapatam and its vicinity were never 
considerable. They were chiefly military stores and camp equi- 
page ; and of course, have been greatly reduced by the arsenal 
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having become a mere dependency on that of Madras. Weavers CHAPTER 
are now assembling in considerable numbers in Shahar Ganjam, and 
in a short time will probably become numerous. The trade of the 20, &c. 
place was almost entirely confined to the importation of provisions, 
clothing, and luxuries for the court and army ; and the returns 
were almost wholly made in cash. 

In the following table, the coins current here are detailed. Coiiw. 
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J‘iS 



B. The following Fractions of the Ruj>€e were coined hy Tippoo Sulian; i or Bacrif j or Jasri, Casmi, and jV or Kizri, 
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Accounts are commonly kept in Canter'raia Palam, and in an chapter 
imaginary money containing ten of these; by the Mussulmans 
called Chucrums, and by the English Cantery Pagodas, a corruption 20i &c. 
pf Canter'raia Pagoda. It must be observed, that, in the table, 
the value of the silver coins is estimated from that of the gold, 
according to the rate of exchange. That of gold coins is fixed by 
comparing tlie pure gold that each contains, witli that of a guinea : 
but the Canter'raia Palam, being much adulterated, passes for more 
than its real value. Tliis would occasion much confusion. I shall 
therefore, in all calculations, consider it as worth one twelfth part 
of the Sultany Pagoda. The coins were assayed at the Calcutta 
mint by Mr. Davidson. 

The value of the different coins was frequently changed by the Regulations 
late Sultan in a very arbitrary and oppressive manner. When he 
was about to pay his troops, the nominal value of each coin Avas 
raised very high, and kept at that standard for about ten days ; 
during Avhich time the soldiery Avere alloAved to pay off their debts 
at the high valuation. After this, the standard was reduced to tlic 
proper value. Ever since the place has been in the hands of the 
English, the value has been fixed by the commanding officer. The 
value put upon the copper, by this regulation, is higher than the 
market price of that article ; OAving, probably, to a difficulty in 
getting copper money to pay the troops the fractional parts of their 
alloAvances. The Battd, or price exacted by the money*changers for 
converting coin of one kind into another, is moderate ; but the 
dealers are accused of imposing on those who are unacquainted with 
business ; and, as scarcely any of the coins are aliquot parts of an- 
other, they have great opportunities for this kind of fraud. I have, in 
the table, stated the quantity of copper given, by the Shrofs, for gold 
and silver; Avhen they give gold or silver for copper, they charge 
9>^0Dubsiov zl Sultany Pagoda, which is a difference ofS? per cent. 

According to the regulations of the late Sultan, the Seer is the Weights, 
standard weight and measure, and is of two kinds ; called in the 
Vot. I. S 
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Muy 20, Uc, 


C’liAPTKR Mussulman lancfuage Cucha Seer, and Pucka Seer. Each is divided 
into halves, quarters, eighths, and sixtccntlis. 

The Cucha Seer is the basis of the weights, and is equal to 24 
Sullunjf Rupees, or to the O.dOt)? part of a pound avoirdupois. On 

lb. 

= 0.6067 

= 3.0J35 

- = 24.2680 

- = 485.3600 


Musures- 


Dry Mea- 
sure. 


this is founded the following set of Aveights : 

1 Seer - - - - - : 

5 Seers make 1 Pansh Seer - - - = 

8 Pansh Seers = 1 Munagu, or Maund - - : 

20 Managus = 1 Barua, or Candy - - : 

By the Cucha weight are sold Jagory, sugar, tamarimls, tiirnicric, 
ginger, mustard, capsicum, hetcl-mit, asafeetida, garlic, spices, 
jiepper, cardamoms, sandal-Avnod, wool, silk, cotton, thread, ropes, 
honey, Avax, lac, oil. Ghee, 8cc. &c. Oil and Ghee are frequently sold 
by inea-sure. A Seer Avcight of oil is taken, and put into a cylindri- 
cal brass vessel, which is reduced to a size a(le(|uatc to contain the 
exact quantity, and serves afterwards as a standard. 

The Pucka Seer is formed by mixing equal quantities of rice, 
Udu, Hessaru, Huruli, Tovary, Avaruy, Carlay, E/lu, and Avheat; and 
then by taking of tlie mixture 84 Rupees Aveight, Avhich is put into 
a vessel that will exactly contain it when heaped. This serves for 
a standard, and measures cubical inches. From this stand- 

ard the Sultan established the following dry-measure, Avhich he 
ordered to be used throughout his dominions. 


Suit any Measure. 

Cubical inches 
and 

Decimals. 

WinchebtiT Measure. 

■n 

3 

CQ 

Pecks. 

Gallons. 

am! 

Decimals. 


1 Seer ... 

74.8125 

00 

00 

0.3592 

l6 Seers - 

1 Colaga or fFocula 

1197 

— 

2 

0.454 

20 Colagas 

1 Candaca 

239 40 

11 

— 

0.108 



1. 
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Notwithstanciing the arbitrary power of the Sultan, he was by no 
mejinsable, in this matter, to introduce any unilonnity ; the weight 
therefore differs in almost every village, and even in the same for 
different purposes. The Candaca indeed every where contains £0 
Colagas ; but the CoUiga varies from 5 Seers, to the SuUtiny standard. 
In the ^shta gram the usual measure is : 




m 

Winchester Measure. 

Customary I^fiMsure in llic Ashta gram. 

•- c 5 
« 5 

0 

Bushels. 

n 

a. 

-2 1 -P 

"a 0 

U Q 

14 Seers - - 

20 Cotagas - 

1 Colaga - - 

1 Candaca 

1047.375 

20947.5 

9 

1 

2 

1.897. 
1.94 j 


By this measure are sold all kinds of grain. 

The measure of length introduced hyTippoo was founded on the 
Gujah, equal to USy inches. 

6000 Giij(ilis=zl Hardary, commonly by Euro- Miles, Furlongs. 

pcans called a Sultany Coss - - - =3 . S.^Vj 

4 //rtr(/ant's= 1 GaiWrt, or day’s journey, =14 4.-fVo 
But the Hardary in common u.sc is one fourth les.s, 
and is therefore equal to - - 2 5.87 

The or day’s journey, - - =10 7.48 

This measurement is called Canter'raia, or Cantery, as the English 
pronounce it. 

None of the roads, however, are measured ; but all the distances 
are formed by computation, and may therefore, in general, be 
estimated as much longer than they arc commonly called. 

Cloth and timber are usually measured by the purchaser’s cubit ; 
which may be considered, in all nations, as on an average eighteen 
‘nehes. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

Tlie natives here are ekher not well acquainted v/ith the quarries 
of their country, or else pretend great ignorance concerning them. 
Although the country abounds in a variety of ornamental stones, 
I observe only two about Seringnpatam, that have received a marble 
polish. The one is the black stone used in Hyder's monument, 
the (|uariy for which I shall hereafter have an opportunity of ex- 
amining. The other is a most beautiful green stone, of which some 
bases for pillars were found in the palace ; but no person can tell 
from whence they were brought. It has the appearance of quartz 
stained by copper ; but is vitrifiable, per se, in a moderate heat, and 
gives out no copper to the vitriolic acid. 

The two finest stones near Scringapatam are found at Kingalu 
Copalu, and Cavary Cadu, both near the northern branch of the 
river. The former is a compact granite, consisting of dark red 
felspar, red and yellowish quartz, and black mica. Sonic of the yel- 
low particles appear to be felspar. The prevailing colour is owing to 
the dark red minute particles of felspar ; but it also contains large 
concretions of the same stone, which have a bright red colour. 

1 had a specimen resembling this brought me (I do not know from 
what place), in which the red felspar prcdoininateil over the 
quartz, and the mica was in a very small proportion. The grains 
are small ; it is also a very ornamental stone. 

The stone from Cavary Cadu may be called cither a hornstone por- 
phyry, or a granatine. Its basis is a dark brown hornstone, in 
which are imbedded grey, yellow, and red felspars, and black shorl. 
Like the former, it is very compact. 

The granite, of which the walls of Mysore and Nuzerhar have 
been formed, is loose-grained, and consists of glassy quartz, green 
and black mica, and reddish felspar. The mica is in large quantity, 
and the felspar in a smaller proportion than usual. 

Specimens of a line-grained granite were also brought me from 
some quarry in the neighbourhood, consisting of black mica, grey 
felspar, and yellowish brown quartz, which gives the predominating 
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colour. It is, probably, rather a gneiss than a granite, as a stratified CHAPTER 

appearance may be seen in one of the specimens ; but, except in the 

rock, it is generally difficult to distinguish gneiss from granite. w,«tc. 

At Kingalu Copalu is also found a very pretty, fine-grained gra- 
nitell, consisting of grey felspar and black mica. It is evidently of a 
slaty texture, and v'ould be a gneiss, if it contained quartz. It is 
of the kind of stone called by Saussure Roche femllctk, which seems 
to be a useful distinction. 

Near the Durria Jdaulut Baug, on the island of Serwgapatam, are 
found nodules of a stone called Madi Cullu, which is sometimes 
used for making gun-flints; these, however, are of a bad quality. 

Better ones, called Chel y rnitky, arc said to be found near a village, 
called Hcii Cullu, about twenty miles north and w'est from Serin- 
gapatam. The Aladi Cullu is evidently a liornstone. 

All these stones are very liard ; yet the natives cut tliem into 
pillars, or flags, with tolerable facility. Tlie same persons ent the 
stones out of the quarry, and afterwards work them uj) into the 
various fantastical shapes that arc given to them in Hindu build- 
ings. Good workers in stone g(!t from 40 to 50 Fanams a month 
(from about 1/. bv. 10,'d. to 1/. l:3i-. 7d.). The drudgery is performed 
by common lahourers. The granite may be cut by wedges in any 
direction, and to any length ; but there is always one direction, 
in which it is found to split easiest ; a number of small square 
holes, about an inch and a half iii diameter, and four inches deep, 
are cut in the line by which the stone is meant to be split. The 
work is performed by a small steel punch of this shape, w'hich 
is driven in by a heavy iron mallet. When the rock or stone is 
very long, or ileep, these holes must be almost contiguous ; but when 
the surface to be split is small, they may be at considerable dis- 
tances. Blunt w’edgcsof steel arc then put in the holes, and each is 
struck upon in its turn, until the stone splits, which it does in a 
straight line to the very bottom of the mass or stratum. The surface 
is cut smooth with steel chisels, and, except in the very finest works. 
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CHAPTER receives no higher polish. When a marble polish is to be given, it 
is iloiic b}' rubbing the stone with cakes made of the adamantine 
M;iy20, &c. Spar, reduced to powder, and united with melted /ac. The adaman- 
tine spar is here called Curungadu Cullu, and is said to be founti in 
lumps, which arc immersed in rocks of a black stone, near Naga- 
mangula. It must be observed, however, that at Nagamangula the 
people denied their having any sueh stone. 

Near Scringapatam the Congcar, or limestone nodules, called 
there Sum Cullu, are very common, and are found of four different 
qualities, which, however, are generally intermixed in the same 
field. These four varieties, therefore, altliough they produce lime of 
different degrees of whiteness, and are distinguishable l)y the work- 
men, have the same origin. They have, no doubt, been ileposited 
by water ; ami I liavc been told, by good authority in Bengal, that 
a field, alter having been perfectly freed of these nodules, will in a 
few years be again filled with them. Whence then is this caleari- 
ous matter derived ? There are here no rocks of limestone, or mar- 
ble, from which it could have been Avaslied. The whole calcarious 
matter to be found in Mysore is a Tufa. The quicklime is prepared 
by a class of people called Uparu, who are in general poor, and 
must receive advances to enable them to hire labourers. A labour- 
ing man at this Avork earns daily ^ of a Vanam, almost a sixpence; 
andw'omen, who perform much of the labour, get one third of that 
sum. 'I'hcy arc allowed to collect the nodules, which arc generally 
found by the sides of rivulets, and in waste ground, without pay- 
ing any thing to the public ; but in the late government they were 
freipiently compelled to supply the Sultan at a low rate.. The lime 
is always burned viith charcoal. The dark-coloured quicklime, for 
building, costs, at Seringapatain, six Fanamsa, Candaca, or nearly five 
pence a bushel ; finer lime, for white- Avashing, costs ten Tamms, or 
a little more than eight pence a bushel ; and the finest, that is used 
for chcAving Avith betel, costs twenty Tanams a Candaca, or one 
shilling and four pence half-penny a bushel. 
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Firewood at Seringapatam is a dear article, and the fewel most 
coniiiionly used is cow-dung made up into cakes. This, indeed, is 
much used in every part of India, especially by men of rank ; as, 
from the veneration paid to the cow, it is considered as by far the 
most pure substance that can be employed. Every herd of cattle, 
Avhcu at pasture, is attended by women, and these often of high 
cast, who with their hands gather up the dung, and carry it home 
in baskets. They then form it into cakes, about half an inch thick, 
and nine inches in diameter, and stick them on the walls to dry. 
So different, indeed, arc /AW m notions of cleanliness from ours, that 
the walls of their best houses are frequently bedaubed with these 
cakes ; and every morning numerous females, from all parts of the 
neighbourhood, bring for sale into Seringapatam baskets of tliis 
fewel. 

Many females who carry large baskets of cow-dung on their 
Jjeads are w'ell-dressed, and elegantly formed girls. The dress of 
the Karnutaca women is indeed very becoming; and I have never 
seen finer forms than even the labouring woiUcn of that country 
frequently possess. Their necks and arms arc in particular re- 
markably well sluiped. Their nastiness, however, is disgusting; very 
few of the iuhai)itants above the Ghats being free from the itch; 
and their linen, being almost always dyo<l, is seldom washia!. 

Timber, for buikling ami furniture, may be had at Seringapatam 
of c.xcellent cpiality ; but it is dear; as it is brought from a great 
distance by land carriage. The principal supply comes from the 
neighbourhood of the western Ghats. 

The plan Avhich I ■ have concerted m ith Colonel Close, for my 
future investigations, is, to proceed to the chief places of the Kaja's 
cloininions ; and there to make myself master, so far as I sliall be 
able, of the state of the country. I am then to draw up a set of 
queries applicable to the state of affairs, which Purnea will circulate 
among the Amildars, and procure their answers for my information. 
I shall follow a similar plan in the dominions immediately subject 
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CHAPTER to the Company. The country toward the north-west being now 
W. in a very unsettled stat owing to the insurrection of Dundia^ I 
Aby 20, &c. shall defer my visit to that quarter to the last ; with a view of giv- 
ing tl-e collectors of Canara time to answer such queries as I may 
propose to them, after having visited that province, which is the 
last part of the Company's territory that I intend to survey. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SaOM SERINCAPATAM TO BANOALORE. 

T TAVING finished my business at Seringapafam, on tlie 6th of CHAPTER 
June 1800, I left it early in the morning, and assembled my 
people at a small village, named Gaynangur, which is situated among 6'. 
the hills north from the river Catery, The fields that arc at present Appearance 
occupied having now been all ploughed, I observe that a large 
proportion of the arable land is left waste. 

At Gaynangur there is much talc; but the laminx are not large Mineral*, 
enough to serve for glass. It occupies the rents and small veins in 
an extensive chain of quartz, which is in a state of decomposition, 
and of which some parts are red, and some white. By digging 
deep, it is probable that larger pieces of the talc might be found. 

The inhabitants are wonderfully ignorant of the mineral produc- 
tions of their country; for they did not know the limestone nodules, 
so common in this place, w'hcn shown to them in their own fields. 

All their lime comes from the city. 

7th June. — I went to Mundium. Not above one third of the Mmdium. 
arable land appears to be now occupied. 

The flight of locusts that I saw when I was here last (p. 57), Locusts, 
settled at a village to the eastward, and ate up all the young Jola, 

The rice land here is watered entirely from tanks or reservoirs ; Watered 
and the cultivation is never commenced till there be a sufficiency 
of water in the tank to ensure the crop. When the rains set in early, 
and fill the tank timely, the farmers have yearly two crops ; but 
when the early part of the season is dry, they take a Haenu crop of 
IVull'Ellu, Udu, Heisaru, or Cariay; and afterwards, when the tank 
is filled, plough for a crop of C<ir» rice. 

VoL. I. T 
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CHAPTER The kinds of rice cultivated here are as follow : 

Names. Ripening. Names. Ripening. 

June 7 . Doda But(a 5 months. Conaxcaly 5 months. 

Rice 

Futu Butta 5 months. Mulu'Butta 3 months. 

Ilotay Caimbiiti 6 months. 

Every kind may be cultivated, either as Ilainu or Cam. The 
Mulii Butta is never sown, except when there is a deficiency of 
water. The only cultivation here is the Mola Butta, or sprouted- 
sced ; the manner of preparing which is as follows : Steep the seed 
in water all night ; next morning mix it with cow-dung, and fresh 
plants of the Tinnbuy Sopti, or Pli^o vis esculenta, Roxb. MSS., and 
put it in a Afitdy. On the Mudy place a heavy stone, and on the 
two following days sprinkle it with water. On the third day it is 
fit for sowing. 

For the liaimi crop, the ploughings, from about the 1st of June 
till the nth of July, arc nine in number. Dung and Icav'es are 
then put on the field, and trampled into the mud. Tlic water is now 
let off, until no more than a depth of one inch remains ; afterward!?, 
the seed is sown, and a slight sprinkling of dung is laid over it. 
A watering once in three d.ays is then given ; and after the third 
time, the field is inundated till the grain ripens. The weeds arc 
removed on the 20th, 40th, and 6’Oth days. The Cam cultivation 
is exactly the same, only the ploughings are between the 21st of 
November, and the 20th of December. 

In both kinds of cultivation, and in every species of rice, an 
equal quantity of seed is sown on the same extent of ground, and 
the produce is nearly equal. By measuring a plot of ground, and 
reducing to the English standards the farmer’s estimate of its seed 
and produce in a middling good crop, I find tlie seed to be for an 
acre, 1 bushel 1,6'24 gallon, and the produce to be 3(> bushels 
0,720 gallon, or thirty fold. The quantity of seed here is smaller, 
and the produce greater, than in the land watered by the river 
Cdvery, 
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8th June. — I went to Madura. Since tlic 4th instant, when we CHAPTt'R 
had a heavy storm of wind, rain, and thunder, tlie wcatlicr lias been 
remarkably pleasant. The sun is in general clouded, and the tcni- 
perature of the air like moderate summer weather in England. iWathor. 

The proportion of ground in actual cultivation d<ies not appear to 
exceed one tenth pant of the country. At Madura there is a very 
fine reservoir, which indeed waters more ground than the inhabi- 
tants can cultivate ; for they are much reduced in miinher. In n^popula- 
Myder s they amounteil to 250 houses ; and they rose to 400 in 
the early part of the Sultan’s government. By the expeditions of 
Lord Cornwallis the houses sunk to 250, and Tippoo' a late opjires- 
sions have reduced tiiem to 100. The people, however, seem to he 
much satisfied with the protection they enjoy under the Ihitish 
forces, and are betaking themselves with industry to the re-esta- 
blishment of their country. 

The reservoir, and an old pagoda in the fort, arc said to be the 
work of Vishnu Verdana Raya, a prince who, about 700 years ago, 
had very extensive dominions in thi.s country. The reservoir is a Rcsciujir. 
very valuable work, and ought to render this prince’s name venerable 
to the latest posterity. It receives a supply from the river by means 
of a dam and canal ; and, with the repairs which it is now about to 
receive, is expected to be able to supply with water, through the 
whole year, all the fields under the level of its bank. The extent of 
this land is very considerable; but tlic supply of water having been irrinaiion. 
for some years deficient, the farmers have been obliged, on many 
fields, to content themselves with a Huimi crop of Carlay, and a 
Cam crop of Jota. 

Two crops of rice are never taken from the same field in one Rice, 
year; but in order to divide the labour, part of the rice ground is 
cultivated in the Hainu, and part in the Cam season. 
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CHAPTER The following are the kinds of rice cultivated here : 
HI. 



This estimate was formed by taking a farmer to his own field, 
asking him how much seed it required, and measuring it. The 
measures were then changed into English ; and the other fanners 
were interrogated concerning the quantity tlnat each kind of rice 
should produce on an equal extent of the different kinds of soil. 
The produce of the same kind of rice, in the same soil, Avhether 
cultivated as Hainu or Corn, or as Mola or JVrf/i, should be nearly 
the same. 

All the kinds of rice may be raised either as Hainu or Caru crops, 
or by the Mola or Nati modes of cultivation. No Pun(^i is ever 
attempted. The Mola cultivation is exactly the same as at Mundium, 
The seedlings for transplantation, in the Nati cultivation, are always 
raised as Niragy. 

Sugw-caiM. The cultivation of 8ugar>cane being somewhat different from 
that used at Seringapatanif I shall enter into the particulars. The 
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only cane cultivated here is the Restali. The preparation of the CHAPTER 
ground oecupies about three months previous to the end of P//a/- 
gum, which happened this year on the 14th of March. The steps June 8. 
taken in this preparation are as follow. Water the field. Allow it 
three days to dry, then plough it six times, and break the clods with 
the Col Kudiili. Manure with leaves, and plough again ; manure 
with dung, and plough three times. The field, having been thus pre- 
pared, is divided into beds, as at Heringapatam (p. 9b). Four holes, 
about a cubit’s distance from each other, are formed in the breadth 
of each bed. Two cuttings of three joints each, are put in each 
hole, and covered first with an inch of earth, and then with five 
inches of dung. Water is given to each hole, and every morning 
for fifteen days this is repeated. The holes are tiicn dug up with a 
sharp stick, and more dung is given. For fifteen days more the 
watering must be again repeated. The whole field must then be 
hoed M’ith the Yella Kuildli, and in each bed a winding channel 
must be formed, pa.ssing througii between the rows of holes, as in 
the explanatory sketch (Fig. 7). When there is no rain, these 
channels must once a w'cek be filled with water. At the end of a 
month the ground must be again hoed, and the channels formed 
afresh. Between the <i4th of May and the 122d of J one, the canes 
become a cubit high. The plants of each hole must then be tied 
together with a binding of leaves. A third hoeing is now given, 
and the earth heaped up round the roots of the cane. The water- 
ings once a week must be continued. When the plants liave grown 
another cubit, which will be about the beginning of September, 
they must be tied a second time; and agahia third time about the 
beginning of November, the watering once a w'cek having been 
regularly continued. About the end of December, the works are 
repaired ; in the tenth month from planting the crop commences, 
and must be finished in the eleventh. The cane is succeeded by 
Sesamum, that by rice, and that again by sugar. The Sesamum and 
rice occupy one year, and the sugar-c«ne another, alternately. The 
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CHAPTKR best Helds for this cultivation are composed of a sandy red soil. 
The low black clays are reserved entirely for rice. 

June 8. In this part of the country much of the soil is impregnated with 
Siliiic eaiili. lyjattcr, and called Soidu munnu. Of this there arc two kinds ; 

rme clfierty impregnated with carbonate of soda, the other with the 
iimriates of soda and magnesia. The latter would produce nothing : 
the former is cultivated, although it produces poor crops. The 
manure use<l for it is formed of the branches of the Eupkorbium 
TmicttlU, which in this part of the country arc never used on any 
other kind of ricc-ground. In the country near Madnis ciiey are, 
for all soils, the most cstccmctl nianure. 

Sri Vahhnu Having procured a Sri Vaishmivam Erahmaiiy esteemed a man of 
rum Ihtih- learning, I examined him concerning the peculiarities of his 

sect ; but with very little satisfaction. However well these men 
may be instructed in certain dogmas, and the art of disputation, 
they arc tiot (iiialilicd to give any satisfactory information con- 
ceniing the origin of their order, or the means by which it came 
to prevail over others ; for, of the sectaries which ditfer from them- 
selves, such as those of liiulha, Ja 'ina^ or Siva, they profess an almost 
total ignorance, and sovereign contempt. 

This man allows, that in the existing Vedas no mention is made 
of :-ny division of the Brahmans into sects ; but he contends, that 
from the very beginning of the universe all the three sects of 
Smurlai, rlajiii<far, and Madual, existed; and he says, that they are 
mentioned in the eighteen Purdnas, which, next to the Vidas, are 
by the Brahmans esteemed as most holy. Although xhe Brahmans 
have existed from the beginning of time, yet in the ninth century 
of the era of Sdlh'dhana, or tenth century of Christianity, twenty- 
one heretical sects hatl arisen in Bhdrata-khanda, and liad turned 
from the true worship almost the whole of its inhabitants. Each of 
these sects had a Bhdsha, or book explaining their doctrine, 
founded partly on dogmas derived from the Vidus, and e.\]>lained in 
the last six of the eighteen Purdnas, and partly on tenets contrary 
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to the books esteemed sacred by the Brahmans. Tlic most re- 
markable of these sects were the Buddhists^ tlie Jainas, and the 
Sarvakas. 

About this time arose a celebrated doctor of the Brahmans, 
named Sankara Ach&rya, Avho belonged to the sect of Siva. The 
eighteen Purdnas are divided into three distinct doctrines, called 
Satmka, Rdjasa, and ; tl\e principles of which, from thtir 

tendency, arc compared to Clod, to a king, arul to the devil ; tlie 
first and last resembling (iod and the Evil Spirit, while the Rdjasa 
is of a princely nature, partly good and jiartly bad. Sankara 
Achdrya, as a Smartal, acknowledged the two first parts to be the 
proper guide for the conduct of Brahmans; and wrote a Bhdsha, 
or commentary, culled after his own name; in which he explained 
the doctrine of the first twelve of the eighteen Purdnas, so as to 
reconcile it with the tenets of six of the prevailing sects, of whom 
the most remarkable were the Savaram, Ganapatyam, Saivam, and 
Vaishnavum. By this method he gained a strong party ; and having, 
among others, brought over the prince of Sringa-giri, where he 
lived, he commenced a violent persecution against the heretical 
doctrines. 

In the year of Sdlivdhana .932 (A. D. 1009), at Sri Pemiaturu, or 
Srharam P'kuthur, near Madras, was born Rama Annja Achdrya of 
the Sri I ’aishnavam sect of Brahmans, and who, of course, followed 
the authority of the first six only of the eighteen Piiranas. These 
six are called Vaishnavam, Ndradyam, Bdgawalam, Garudam, Pad- 
mam, and Vardham. The second division of the eighteen Purdnas 
is read by this sect of Brdhmans, although they do not found on it 
any of their doctrines. They look with horror on the third division. 
On arriving at the age of discretion, RdrnaAnuja became a Samiydsi, 
and wrote a commentary, in which he confuted the works of 
Sankara Achdrya, and demonstrated, that of the twenty-one sects, 
the only one that ought to be tolerated was that called Vaishnavam. 
The commentary of Rdma Anuja is now the chief guide of the Sri 
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CHAPTER Vaishiumam Brahmans. Thc^ worship Vishnu, and the gods of his 
family only, and all over the Decan are almost exclusively the 
June 8 . officiating priests in the temples of these deities. They allege Brahmi 
to be a son of Vishnu, and Siva the son of Brahmd, and consider 
them as the creative and destructive powers in the universe ; but 
they abhor the worship of these gods. Vishnu they consider as the 
same with Para Brahma, or the Supreme Being : yet they worship 
him in nine only of his ten incarnations. Budlia, although the 
tenth incarnation of Vishnu, is never worshipped by them, nor, I 
believe, by any Br&hman. The reason assigned for this is as folloivs; 
one of the Asuras, or demons, named Tripura, possessed a city, the 
inhabitants of which were very troublesome to the inhabitants of 
Brahma IMa, heaven of Brahma, who attempted in vain to take 
the place ; it being destined not to fall, so long as the women who 
resided in it should pi'cserve their chastity, which hitherto had 
been inviolate. The angels at length offered up their prayers to 
Vishnu, who took upon himself the form of a most beautiful young 
man, and became Budha Avatdra. Entering then into the city, he 
danced naked before the women, and inspired them with loose 
desires; so that the fortress, being no longer defended by the 
shield of purity, soon fell a prey to the angels. As the Brahmans 
cannot defend this action of the god, they never invoke him by 
the name or in the form of Budha Avatdra. 

Rama Anuja Achdrya having had great success both against the 
Smarlal, and the heretical sects, especially the Jainas, formed a 
hierarchy for his followers. He divided the whole into eighty-four 
portions ; and ordered, that each portion, and their dcscendents, 
should be subject to a Guru ox Swdmalu of his appointment, and to 
the successors of this Guru. The number of Gurus belonging to 
this sect are therefore eighty-four ; of whom five are Sannydsi, and 
seventy^nine are married hereditary chiefs. 

The Afatams, or places where the five Sannydsi Gurus chiefly 
residCt Ahobalum, Totadri near Rdmiswara, Tripathi, Sri Rangam, 
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and Kunji. When one of these Sannyhis observes the approach of CHAPTER 
death, he appoints some Vithi-ama, or man of learning and piety, 
to be his successor. If the person chosen give liis consent, he must Junes, 
forsake his wife, children, and goods, part of which goes to his 
children, and part is given in charity; that is to s»y, to the Brah- 
mans. Tlie new Sannyasi shaves his Imad, and throws aside the 
thread by which Brahmans are <listingni.shed. The \ irtues and 
powers belonging to his high rank he receives along with an 
Upadesa, which is <lelivered to him by his predecessor. Upadha is a 
mysterious sentence, which the Jlindus receive from their Gurus, 
and constantly mutter when at their devotions. That of the Brah- 
mans is entirely ditferent from what is bestowed on the lower casts; 
and is again very inferior to that given to the Sannyasi Gurus, 
which, according to them, has most wonderful powers. In case of 
sud<lcn death, the followers of the Alata meet, and choose from 
among themselves a Samiyd.si, who gets an Upadha from one of the 
others. These Gurus frequently give an Upadtsa, and sonic images, 
to a favourite disci|>le, and appoint him a kind of deputy to manage 
their affairs at a distance. Thus the Ahohalam Szvdmalu has sent a 
deputy to Mailcolay, who resides at that great place of Hindu wor- 
.ship, and there watches over the interests of liis superior. These 
deputies observe the rules of Sannyasi, hut have no power to appoint 
a successor. When one of them dies, the followers send back the 
images to their Guru, and request that he -would depute another 
representative. 

Among the AW f’l/ishnavam Brahmans the oflice of an hereditary 
descends in the male line according to primogeniture; but, 
when one of them has no children, he must adopt his near* st lealc 
relation, who succeeds him as his son. Kindred by the feuia!- m <• 
i.s considered as not forming a tie of blood. These hcrcdilar;, viiit i’s, 
once in two or three years, make a circuit round the places where 
their followers live. They also scml agents to transact their busi- 
ness. An infant may succeed, and during his minority the business 
VoL. I. U 
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is carried on by the nearest male relation, or l)y some other Vaidika 
Brahman, whom the family appoints. 

The Sannifhis hereditary Gurus seem to be totally indepen- 
dent of each other, and to possess nearly the same authority and 
powers over their followers. When a Guru of any sect comes near a 
place, the w'hole inhabitants of a pure descent, whether they be his 
folloM’ers or not, must go out to receive him with the utmost respect. 
What is meant by the followers of a Guru, are certain families at- 
tached to him, to whom he performs certain ceremonies, and over 
whom, in all matters connected with religion, lie possesses a juris- 
diction. In general, every man follows the Guru of his father : but 
this seems to be a voluntary submission ; and it is commonly allowed, 
that a man, whenever he pleases, may change his Guru. The cere- 
monies bestowed by the Sri yalshnatam Gurus on their followers 
arc chiefly Upadha and Chakrantikam, The Gpadisa I have already 
explained. It is delivered orally to the follower ; and to write it 
down, or reveal it, are crimes of such an enormous magnitude as.to 
be quite unknown. The Chakrdntikam is performed with the spear 
of the god Vishnu, which is made hot, and applied by the Guru to 
the shoulder of the disciple, so as to burn the skin. During life this 
is frequently repeated ; the Upadesu is only delivered once. 

Neither of these ceremonies arc ever bestowed on a person of an 
impure birth ; so that the JVliatUdru and AJadigaru must content 
themselves with praying to God for his blessing to avert evil, or 
bestow good. Tliis however not being satisfactory, these poor people 
frequently attack tlie Brahmans for an Upadha. In order to be quit 
of their importunity, the Brahmans sometimes tell them the name 
of any god, the constant muttering of which pleases the man much 
better, than the olfering up his requests to the deity in the pure 
language of the heart. So powerful is the influence of ceremony 
over that of reason. 

In their judicial capacity the Gurus possess great authority. They 
take cognizance of all omissions of ceremonies, and actions that arc 
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contrary to the rules of cast. Small delinquencies they punish by CHAPTER 
pouring cow-dung and water on the head of the guilty person, by 
fine, and by whipping. For great offences they excommunicate the June 8. 
culprit ; which is done by shaving his head. This excludes a man 
from all society, even from that of his nearest connections; for his 
very wife would incur a similar punishment by giving him any 
assistance. Tlie e.xcommunication may be removed by the Guru; 
in which case he purifies the repentant sinner by a copious draught 
of cow’s urine. Though the dcj)utic*s have no proper authority to 
punish delinquents, yet they frequently make people voluntarily 
submit to their correction. They threaten any person to send a 
complaint to his Guru of some crime laid to his charge, and an 
order to proceed to tlie residence of the Guru to answer the com- 
plaint. Most persons, however, choose to submit to whatever the 
deputy dictates, rather than undertake the trouble of a long jour- 
ney; at the end of which they might be more severely punished by 
the Guru, than they would have been at home by the deputy. 

When a Guru is accused of any misdemeanor, he is called before 
z Trimatustaru, or assembly of the most eminent Vaidika Brahmans 
of all the three sects, who have the pow'cr of inflicting six different 
punishments, all of which are very severe. 

9th June. — I went to Chinapatam, or Chenapattana, which was for- June 9 . 
merly the residence of a Poly^ar family called Jacadeva Rayas. 

They were Teliga Banijigaru, and seem to have risen into power 
about five centuries ago. They continued till very lately possessed 
of considerable territories ; and were reduced by the Mysore Rajas, 
no long time before these, in their turn, became subject to the 
Mussulmans. The direct heir of the family, in the male line, now 
resides here in great poverty ; and, being a petty trader, is called 
Jiva Riga Chitty. 

Glas.s-ware is one of the manufactures of this place. It is made MMufactorc 
by two operations. In the first, from the raw materials, are formed **"*• 
masses of glass ; in the second, these masses are wrought up into 
small bottles, and ornamental rings for the arms of women. 
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Tlic rude sketches in the Figures l‘J and Id, will assist the reader 
to understand the following account of the furnaces by which the 
iirst operation is performed. Two or three of them arc in geiurral 
constructed in the same building (a a a a), which is erected inform 
of a terrace against one of the walls of a yard; and which, where 
tliere are three furnaces, may be six i'eet liigh, twelve broad, and 
twenty-six long. The furnace (h) is arched, and in the summit has 
a round opening (c) about two feet in diameter. This is covered by 
a flat stone (d), in which there is an aperture (e). Near the surface 
of the ground is a platform (ff) which has an aperture in its cen- 
tre (1). This divhles the furnace into two cavities, the lower of 
which (g; serves for the fewcl, which is introduced by an opening 
(h'j at the bottom of a niche (i i i) that is formed in the front of the 
terrace. The crucibles containing the materials (k k) are intro- 
duced by the opening (c) in the summit of the furnace, and placed 
in a circle on the platform (f f). The opening (e) is then covered 
with the flat stone (d), and the air is excluded by covering the 
stone with moist clay. The small hole (e), however, is left open. 
The fire place (g) is then filled with wood, and the lire is managed 
according to the nature of the materials which the crucibles 
contain. 

For making green glass, take of the following articles according 
to apothecary’s weight: 

lb. oz. dr. siiw gr. 


Rroken glass ------- 

lunuiji Callu, powdered white (juartz - - - 

Loha (an old button like brass was given tome as 
a specimen) ------ 

Copper 

Caricul/u, iron ore with manganese 

Soulu, or impure soda - - - . - 


14 <) 0 0 0 

14 9 0 0 0 

0 3 2 1 13 

0291 16 ' 
0 2 12 2 
29 6 0 0 0 


This is the charge for one crucible. 


lb. £8 11 5 2 11 
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In making reel glass the Loha is left out. Eorty-four crucil)le.s CllAl'TKR 

stand in one furnaee. A small quantity of the materials is assayed 
.... * ^ 

in the furnace used for blowing the glass; and, if the .sWw prevails June 9. 
too much, ail addition is made to tlie (|iuirtz. 

In order to vitrify these materials, burn on the first day ten 
bundles of firewood. Next day put out the lire by stopping the air. 

Next day put in fresh wood, and keep up the lire for eight days ; 
but no supply of fcwel is given at night. 'J’lie (ire of course goe-s 
out toward.s morning. Afterwards the lire must be kept up night 
and day, till the glass be melted; which is known by jiutting an 
iron rod into the crucible through the small hole (e) in tlic Hat 
stone. This requires from four to six days more. The lire at lirst 
is put out with a view of preventing, by this means, the glass from 
being injured by the smoke: but it is not easy to conceive any 
chemical operation more injudiciously conducted tlian this is. The 
alkali is never saturated, and eflloresces from the glass, when that 
is kept any length of time. Each crucible ought, to jiroduce 41 lb. 

3oz. 4 dr, Cscr. S gr. of glass, worth seven SiUiamj Fa?iams or is. 

The contents of one crucible for black glass, are 

11). oz. fir. 

Quartz - - - - - 119 

Soda - - - - - 29 6 

Broken glass - - - - 1122 1 4 

lb. ()() 4 4 

In eight or nine days this is vitrified by a fire burning constantly, 
and produces .about 44:f lb. worth 4'f Fanams, or a little more than 
three shillings. 

The ornamental rings are made as follows (sec Fig. 14) : A 
circuhir cavity (a), about two feet and a half in'diametcr, is dug in 
the lloor of the work-shop (b b), and is covered by .a ilat dome of 
baked clay (c c). In this arc four perforations, one of which cannot 
be seen in the sketch, as it is a section. By one of these the fewel, 
which is charcoal, is introduced by an inclined plane (d). The 
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CHAPTER three other openings (f f ) are for the. workmen to take out the 
glass, which is put in a flat eaH len crucible (c e) like a soup-plate. 

June 9. When the glass is melted, two workmen sit down at each of the 
three openings, six men in all to each^furnacc, with an assistant to 
keep up the fire. One man of each pair introduces the point of an 
iron rod, and turns it round among the melted glass, till a suflicient 
quantity adheres. lie then takes out the rod, and with one hand 
gives it a quick rotatory motion on a stone, that is placed before 
him. With the other hand he applies a knife, and forms the glass 
into a ring round the point of the rod. He then pushes the ring 
into the furnace, and there gives it a quick rotatory motion, «o 
that the liquid glass by the centrifugal force assumes an elliptic 
form. The rod is then v/ithdrawn, and the ring is dilated by in- 


lUngs on the 


set ting the point of the knife between it and the rod. It is then 
pushed on the point of a cone managed by the other workman, tvho 
also gives his cone a rotatory motion, and pushes up the ring, till 
it becomes of a proper size. He then polishes it, while it is cooling, 
by applying his knife to the surface, all the while continuing the 
rotatory motion. The work is carried on with considerable dex- 
terity, and the two men make about ten rings in a minute. 

These rings are universally worn by the women of the Decan, as 


»rmi worn 


oratments 


the Hindu 
women. 


Sodn, or foa- 
sile alkali. 


jjy an ornament on the wrists; and iheir applying closely to the arm 
is considered as a mark of delicacy and beauty ; for they must of 
course, be passed over the hand. In doing this, a girl seldom 
escapes without drawing blood, and rubbing part of the skin from 
her hand : and as every well-dressed girl has a number of rings on 
each arm, and as these are frequently breaking, the poor creatures 
suffer much from their love of admiration: but in the female breast, 
this is a more powerful motive than the dread of any common pain, 
ij. The soda, or fossilc alkali, is found in the soil near Madura, and 
at Gutalu, a town east from Mundium. In the hot season the glass- 
makers go to these places, and prepare as much as they want. They 
collect the Soulu Munnu, or saline earth, into heaps ; and near these 
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dig three pits, which I shall call A, IJ, and C. The pit A in the 
center is a square of four cubits in extent, and one foot in depth. 
The pit B is circular, three and a half cubits in diameter, and two 
and a half in depth. The pit C is a small circular cavity capable of 
containing four or five pots of water, and communicates with the 
pit A by means of a small channel, which can be occasionally shut 
up wdth clay. When all things arc ready, the pit B is fillcil nearly 
with SguIu Mumtu, and then is added a little rvatiT, which is mixed 
■well with the saline earth, so as to form thin mud. This is then 
put into the pit A for two hours ; when the earth subsides, and 
leaves a clear water impregnated with alkali, which is allowed to 
run off into the pit C. Some of this water is then put into a fourth 
pit, and mixed with cow-dung. The mixture is allowed to putrify 
for three days, and is then spread thin on forty mats by means of 
the twig of a tree, which retains its leaves. When dry, this forms 
a very thin crust on the mats, which are then laid on the ground, 
and exposed to the sun. f>ery day afterwards these mats arc 
sprinkled with fifty pots of the clear brine from the pit C, procured 
as before mentioned. This is continued for twenty days ; when a 
cake of soda, about half an inch in thickness, is formed all over the 
mats. It is very impure, and sells for two Paissas the Cucha Seer, or 
13.t, the hundred M'cight. It is used for washing, and for 
making glass. Large quantities of it are said to be brought from 
Ellanduru, a town about forty miles east from Mysore. 

Another manufacture, for which Chinapatam is celebrated, is that 
of steel wire for the strings of musical instruments, which are in 
great esteem, and are sent to remote parts of India. A very distinct 
account of this manufaefure was given me by Colonel Close, who 
procured it from ]\Ir. Ingledew, surgeon to the Resident in Mysore. 
1 shall preserve his words, only reducing the weights and prices to 
the English standard. 

“ The mode of preparing country steel, before it is drawn into 
wire, is by taking any quantity, and heating it in a charcoal fire 


1^1 
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CHAPTER until it be ml hot ; when it is tiikcn out, beater into a long thin 
plate upwards of an inch h’ breadth, and rolled up into an oval or 
Juiiei). round t’onn, leaving a small space between each of the folds. It is 
then put into the fire again, well heated, and hammered out as be- 
fore. This process is repeatc*! eight times, by which the weight of 
the steel is reduced to one fifth of the original (piantity. 

“ When this is done, it is ready for being formed into wire, and 
is again heated, and beat into small square rods. It is heated again, 
and drawn through a small hole, in a plate of common steel, into 
wire by means of pincers. In this plate there are several holes, of 
various dimensions, for the purpose of gradually reducing the wire 
to the size re(|uircd. 

“ After it has been once drawm, it is necessary to heat it again, 
before it can be drawn a second time, which is done through a hole 
somewhat smaller than the former one. It afterwards requires no 
farther heat ; hut is drawn eight or ten times more until it be suf- 
ficiently fine; and this is partly ascertained by the sound It gives, 
when struck by the finger on being stretched out. 

“ At the time of draw'ing it through the plates, a small quantity 
of oil is applied to it, to make it pass easily. 

“ The length of time taken up in making four pieces of wire, 
nearly of the same weight, ami as fine as the larger of the speei- 
niens” (its weight Ib'j) grains, its linem i grains a foot), “ from 
the time of eoininencing the preparation of tlie steel, will occupy 
one man four days. One Rupee weight (177 grains) of this wire 
sells for one Sultmy Vunam (Si/.). The price of the smaller one is 
double the other, being much finer. 

“ The steel of the Bazar, or market, is sold at the rate of one 
Seer for one small silver Famm (or near 3^d. a j)ound). When refined, 
I'lid ready for being made into wire, one Seer might be purchased 
for eight SuUany Fanams (or Ss. a pound) ; but there being no 
demand for it, it has no sale.” 

10th June , — I passed this day in examining the forests of this 


June 10. 
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neighbourhood; but shall defer giving an account of the particu- 
lars, till I have visited some other parts of the same chain of woody 
hills, and shall be thus enabled to give at once a view of the wholv.-. 
Owing to the badness of the soil in the hills near Chimpahini, few 
of the trees come to great perfection. 

\\^\ June. — I remained at Chinapatam, taking an account of the 
palm gardens in the vicinity. A tra*.', of land runs near this from 
Madura towards Magadi, which is about eighteen miles'iii length, 
and varies from one mile to a quarter of a mile in width. The 
whole of this, except a few barren spots intersecting it, is planted 
with coco-nut and betel-nut palms. All this ground might be cul- 
tivated for rice, and has a supply of water from reservoirs; but the 
plantations are much more valuable. 

The betel-nut palm, or Areca, called by the IMussulmans Supdri, 
requires a rich black soil, and is planted in such places only as pro- 
duce ivater on digging a well two cubits deep. There arc here two 
varieties of the Areca, the one bearing large, and the other small 
nuts. The produec of both kinds is nearly equal in value and quan- 
tity. The nut of this' country is said by the people here to be as 
good as any brought to market at Madras, that from Coimhetore ex- 
cepted ; but I afterwards found that they were misinformed. 

The following account was given me, by the proprietors, of the 
manner in w'hich they make a new betel-nut garden. 

A plot of ground, having been selected for a nursery, is dug to 
the depth of one cubit. When the seed is ripe, wliich happens be- 
tween the 15th of January and the 13th of February, trenches must 
be formed in the nursery a span broad, and a cubit deej). The 
trenches arc half filled up with sand, on the surface of which is 
placed a row of the ripe betel-nuts. These arc again covered with 
five inches of sand, and two inches of rich black mould, and watered 
once in three days for four months, at which time tlicy arc lit for 
being transplanted into the garden. 

The garden having been fenced m ith a hedge of Euphorbhm 
VOL. I. X 
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ClIAPTl'R Tirucalli^ or Jatropha Ciircas, is dug to the depth of a cubit at tlic 
same time, with tlic nursery, and planted with row.s of plantain-tri!cs 
June 11. at the distance of three cubits. When the young palms arc fit for 
being transplantcil, the ganlcn must be dug again to the former 
depth, and two young Arcemnmat beset in one hole between every 
two plantain-trees. When there is no rain, they must have water 
every third day. When the rainy season commences, a trench 
must be dug between every third row of trees; that is to say, so as 
between every trench to form beds, each of which contains two 
rows of the A real. These trenches serve to carry ofl’ supeiihions 
water, and to bring a supply from the reservoir, when wanted. The 
garden must be dug twice a year, to keep it clear of wecils. At 
the cml of three years the original plantain-trees are removed, and 
a row is set in the middle of each bed, and kept uj) ever afterwards, 
in order to preserve a coolness at the roots of the Areat. When the 
betel-nut trees are about five feet high, which rei|nircs about live 
years, they receive no more water than what is given to the plan- 
tain-trees, which in dry weather must he watered twice a month, 
'fhe tree, \vhen five years old, begins to produce fruit, and lives 
from thirty to forty years. 

Each tree pushes out three or four spadices, which from about the 
‘Jlst of August until the Kith of Xovemlicr, become fit for enttiug, 
atdiRercnt intervals of twenty or thirty days, one after the other. 
Wlien the nuts have been cut, the skin Is removeil with an iron 
knife, and a tpiantity is put into a pot with some water, in which it 
must be boiled till the eyes he separated. The nut is then cut 
into three or four pieces, and for three or four days dried on mats 
exposed to the sun, when it becomes fit for sale. Each tree is 
reckoned to produce yearly the value of one Snltauif Famim, or 
8 pence, whicli i.s the usual price of two Cucha Seers, or nearly 
1 j-lb. Squirrels arc very troublesome, and destroy a great deal of the 
fruit ; but it is considered as sinful to kill them. 

These plantations are interspersed with coco-nut, mango, lime, 
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jack, ami Humteca (Spondias dulcis) trees; ■which a(hl to the shade, ClIAriKll 
and to the freshness of the soil. Under the trees are cultivated 
ginger, and all kinds of fruits and roots that are called Tarhari ; 
but no greens, or Sopu. Tlie mIioIc, however, is kept in a very 
slovenly manner; only the fejices arc good. 

The betel-nut that is raised here, is soUl to the merchants and 
shop-keepers for ready money ; the farmers never receive any 
advance. 

At Chinapatam there are four varieties of the coco-nut; 1st, red; Coco-nut 
2d, red, mixed with green; 3d, light green; and4th, dark green. These 
varieties are permanent; hut, althougii the red is reckoned some- 
what better than the otlicrs, they arc commonly sold promiscuously. 

Their produce is nearly the same. 

Tlic soil docs not answer, unless water can be had on digging into 
it to the depth of three or four cubits; and in such situations a 
light sandy soil is the best. The black clay callcil Et'ay is the next 
best soil. The worst is tlie red clay called (Utbbay; but with proper 
cultivation all the three soils answer tolerably well. 

The manner of forming a new coco-nut garden is as follows : Maimorof 

The nuts intended for seed must be allowed to ripen until they fall 
from the tree ; and must then be dried in the open air for a month, garii.-'i. 
without having the husk removed. A plot for a nursery is then 
<lug to the depth of two feet, and the soil is allowed to dry three 
days. On the Ugadi feast (2bth March) remove one foot of earth 
from the nursery, and cover the surface of the plot with eight 
inches of sand. On this, place the nuts cb)se to each other, w ith the 
end containing the eye uppermost. Cover them with three inches 
of sand, and two of earth. If the supply of water be from a wxll, 
the plot must once a day be watered ; but, if a more coj)ious supply 
can be had from a reservoir, one watering in the three days is suf- 
ficient. In three months the seedlings are lit for being transplanted. 

By this time the garden must have been enclosed, and hoed to the 
depth of two feet. Holes are then dug, for the reception of the 
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CM APrr.R sccdlinijs, lit twi'iitv lent ilistaiuT iV(-m eacli other in all directions ; 

•II- for w hen planted nearer, they do not llirive. 'I'lu; holes arc two feet 

June 11. deep, and a etihli wide. At the hottoin is put sand seven inches 

deep, and on this is planed the nut with the yoiini*’ tree adhering; to 
it. Sand is now put in until it rises two inches alsove the nut, and 
then the hole is filled with earth and a little dimi?. I’very day for 
three years, except wlieii it rains, the youn;^’ trees must liave water. 
While tlnr trees are vonnir, the <j;arden is cultivated for all kinds of 
TurkiU'i Stull's, which serves for weedinjj. When they have grown 
up, the ground is ploughed, and cultivated for sugar-cane, hetel- 
leaf, Cara Bill hi rice, Sr.sain iti, lints' Ella, Tada<fiiiri}, Ciirlatj, Iks- 
sarii, I 'llii, Iliirnli, Shduhtif, Saconaify or AV/g^, according as tlie soil 
is litteil for either of these crops. Mango and jack trees arc also 
planted in these ganleus, hut greatly to their prejudice ; fornoeul- 
tivation can he earried on under these trees. 

The eoeo-mit palm begins to produee when seven or eight years 
old, and lives so long that its period of duration cannot readily he 
ascertained. I was shown some that were said to have Ixien planted 
hy Jiicaihxa Itaija, and the people believe that they will live for a 
thousand years. Young trees, however, produee most fruit, which 
conies forward at all, seasons of the year. A good tree gives an- 
nually a hundred nuts. .A few are cut green on account of the 
juice, M Inch is used as drink; hut hy far the greater part are allowed 
to arrive at sonic degree of maturity, although not to full ripeness; 
for then the kernel wtmld become useless. The cultivator in gene- 
ral removes bolli Inisk and shell, and sells nothing hut the kernel to 
the viicreliants, as they transport them even so lar as to Madras. 

The kernel of the eoeo-r.ut enters nmeh into the food of the 
rielur iiativi's, lioth in its raw state, and dressed after various 
fashions ; anil it yields hy far the finest oil of India, provided the 
nut is fresh, ami the oil u-sed soon after expression. The husks of 
ilie green coeo-imts are sold to the fV/ialliaru for making ropes, 
at the rate of two thousand the Sultany Fanam (about 8t/.); but the 
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husk of tlio ripe nut is not lit for this pur|)osc. At Vliiiuquiltniu T<'iri, 
or palm wine, is never extracted from the coco-nut tret*, as the 
practice injures its li'rowtli. 'I wo old leaves in general fail an- 
nually from every trci, aiid »*aeli of these tonus two of the liiais 
Avhieii are used in ihatcliiuL'; huts. 'I'hese mats sell .it sixty for the 
SuUuiUf Vunaii}, and are iiut on the lirst coat, which i' aflerwrirds 
Co\ered with "la.-.; or straw; hut in this ncighhourhood tiialehed 
roofs an; not much esteeitied. 

t\lerehaiits from S.rinitiiiintdin, ('ular, lutHniiiin!, Uoyiv- 

coUii/, and Dccund'liullu^ come here to purehase llie produce of these 
gardens. 

Although till' stiil i> considered as the property of tin* govern- 
ni(;ut, yet wh(;u a neui plants a palm ganlen, tlie treesare (.(insidered 
as his |)roj)erty, and he m:iy at pleasure s»-ll tliem. llepa^s one 
half of the |)ro(!uee to tlie go\enimeiH, as ground-rent; hnl pavs 
nothing for the fruit-trees that ;ire iiileimixed, nor for the vege- 
taliles or grains tliat arc culti\atcd under them. On this aeeonnt 
the proprietors .seem to In very ea.ieless in I'l.uiring new' trees, in 
room ol those tliat h;!\ c (he I, or tlnif aie in a slate of decay; for 
the older :iiid tliiiiiii.'i' tin- .. .'in tree-, aie, tlie less ihev injure the 
crops under them. \\\m JmthUu's, it is alleged, i\|ieet presents of 
tin: iVuil, J<iy,iirif, ami otiier aitii'Us that ,ii e «. loi i\ ated in these 
gardens, and that <lo not 'pay rent. 

Ill this vicinity tlie Pahuiva tree thrives reniarkaldy well, and is 
phinted in harren dry sp(;ts, wlu re tin oiiierp: 1ms will not siu'i eed. 
It is only used for iihi, or wine, ami th i i-- never distilled, and 
s.'lihnn imule \\\Xo Jagory, Its stem is lem.dileied as mueh hetter 
for huilding th.in that ol the eoeo-mit. 

At C/iihdjiitfdin a fan \ Liidjin Jidiiij'gfiru have tlir art of mak- 
ing very line wiiite .'.ngar. The pnu e;;s h.is .alwa, lx cn kept a pro- 
found sev ret by the head of the hoii.--e, v. i:o lI;^iruets his sue(;essor 
a short time only before his ileath. The sugai is m.ute lor the sole 
use of the court, who allow tlic maker iJ7 iuiiuma a Maunil, ov 
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Al. 3s. 7d. a hundred weight, and furnish him with the juice of the 
cane, which he boils down, at the furnace of the cultivators, to yths 
of the original hulk, and then carries itliome to complete the opera- 
tion. This family is also allowed a village rent-free, as being sugar- 
makers to the court. Such a miserable monopoly of good things 
is a favourite practice in the ^arbitrary governments Hindustan. 
Instead of wishing to procure articles of the best quality by giving 
a high price for what they want, the princes of India are contented 
M’ith preventing their subjects, by a monopoly, from getting such 
good things as they can ; not retlecting that a prince, by hissuperi- 
our wealth, can always iii the fair market procure better things 
than his subjects. 1 examined the head of this family of sugar- 
boilers; but what he said concerning the manner of conducting 
the operation was evidently false ; and I di«l not think it fair to 
press him too closely, as a discovery of the art might injure his 
property. 

Roth Put/a Piitti and Restali canes arc cultivated, and of both 
the white sugar can be made ; but cane that is raised on a rich soil 
will not answer for this purpose, as its juice can never be made to 
granulate. 

Taking with me some sensible cultivators, and a Parputty, I 
siicwcd them a small plot of cane, and asked how much Jagory it 
would produce: they sai<l, 400 balls at 1 Seer each. Ry measur- 
ing the field, and reducing the measures and weights to the English 
standard, I found this to give 131- hundred weight an acre. 

In the black soil called Eray the crop- season commences at Siva- 
ralri feast, or on the 12th of February. In the sandy soil called 
Miinilu it begins a few days earlier. By this time all the imple- 
ments are brought to the w'orks, and the iron boiler is hired from 
the government at the rate of one Fanam (about 8d.), and one ball 
of Jagory, a day. 

The boiling-house is a tliatched hut, about forty feet long and 
twenty broad, with a door in front, but without windows. The walls 
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arc mud, and stand all the year; but a new roof of very slight nia- CIIAPTKR 
terials is put on annually, when the crop is ripe; at one end is a 
square pit for holding the cuttings of the sugar-cane, (sec Tig. l.> June 11. 
and 1 (), a), and at the other is the boiler (b). The furnace (c) is partly 
raised, and partly sunk; it is in the form of a truncated cone, and 
the fcwcl is supplied from without an f)pcning in the wall («1). 

The small hole (c) for letting out the smoke is most injudiciously 
placed before the boiler, and itas no chimney. The iron boiler 
(bbh) is flat, and completely shuts the mouth of tlie furnace. B;j- 
fore the bf)iler is a cavity (f ) for containing the large cooliug 
jar. At one of its sides is a seat of mud (g) for the workman who 
superintends the boiling ; and at one end of this is kept a small ark, 

(h) dedicated to the gods. Here is daily put a proportion oi' Ja~ 
gorif, and a bit of money, which are given to any Brahman that may 
come to bless the operation by his presence ; but, if none come, the 
money is sent to the Brahmans of the town, and the workmen eat 
the Jagojy, after having presented it to the gods, and uttered their 
names. 

The sugar mill (sec Fig. I?) consists of a mortar, beam, lever. Sugar mill, 
pestle, and regulator. 

The mortar (a a) is a tree, about ten feet in length, and fourteen 
inches in diameter. It is sunk perpendicularly into the earth, leav- 
ing one end two feet above the surface. The hollow (b b) is conical, 
truncated downwanls, and then becomes cylindrical (c), with a 
hemispherical projection (d) in its bottom, in order to allow the 
juice to run freely to the small opening (e), that conveys it to a 
spout (f ), from which it falls into an earthen pot. Round the upper 
mouth of the cone is a ci* - ular cavity (gg), which collects any of 
the juice that may run over from the upper ends of the ))icces of 
cane; and from thence a canal (hh) cotn’cys this juice do an the 
outside of the mortar to the spout (f ). 

The beam (i i i) is about sixteen feet in length, and six inches in 
thickness, and is cut out from a large tree that is divided by a fork 
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CHAPTER into two arms. In the fork an excavation is made for the mortar, 
round which the beam turns horizontally. The surface of this exca- 
June 11 . vation is secure<l by a semicircle of strong wood. The end towards 
the forks is quite open, for changing the beam without trouble. 
On the undivided end of the beam sits the bullock-driver (k), whose 
cattle arc yoked by a rope (1), which comes from the end of the 
beam ; and they are prevented from dragging out of the circle by 
another rope (m), which passes from the j'oke to the forked end of 
the l>eam. On the arms a basket (u) is placed to hold the cuttings 
of cane ; and between this and the mortar sits the man (o) who 
feeds the mill. Just as the pestle comes round, he places the pieces 
of cane sloping down the cavity of the mortar ; and, after the pestle 
has passed, he removes those which have been sejucezed. 

The lever (pp) is a piece of timber nearly of the same Icnglh 
with the beam. Its thicker and lower end is connected with the 
undivided end of the beam by the regulator. Some way above its 
junction with the regulator, a piece of Sujalu, which is a very hard 
wogd, is dovetailed into the lower side of the lever ; and in this 
piece (q) is made a smooth conical hollow, M'hich rests on the head 
of the pestle. The upper end of the lever is fastened to the two 
arms of the beam by two ropes (r r). 

The pestle (s) is a strong cj'lindrical piece of timber, about four 
ftM’t in h'ugrh. At each end it is cut to a point, so as at the upper 
f nil to form a cone, and at the lower a. pyramid of from twelve to 
fifteen sides, surmounted by a short cylinder. The cavity in the 
lever being towards one end, makes the position of the pestle always 
oblique; so that as it passes round it rubs strongly against the sides 
of the mort ir. Its cylindrical point rubs on the top of the hemi- 
spherical projection (d) that is in the l>ottom of the cylindrical cavity 
of the mortar. 

The regulator (t) is a strong square piece of timber, which passes 
through the undivided end of the beam, and is secured below by 
part of its circumference being left for checks. It is perforated by 
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eight holes, in the lowest of which is placed a pin to prevent the CHAPTER 
regulator from falling when the strain is removed. A pin in one of 
the upper holes of the regulator, ami another in one of the holes in n, 
the thick end of the lever, serve to secure in their place the ropes 
that biiul closely together these two parts of the machine. Accord- 
ing as these pins arc placed higher or lower, the relative direction 
of all the moveable parts of the niadiine is altered, and the balance 
of the beam is so regulated, that it goes round without any friction, 
but yet with its fork closely applied to the mortar. The only fric- 
tions in this machine, it must be observed, are at the two extremities 
of the pestle ; and that which is at the lower end is entirely em- 
ployed ill bruising the cane, which is the object in view; still, 
however, it is a machine badly contrived for the purpose to which 
it is applied. 

"When the works and machinery have been prepared for making Making /n- 
Jagorif, all the proprietors of sugar-cane in the village assemble, 
and work together a day at each man's field, in rotation, until the 
M’hole is finished. A sufiicient number of people bring the canes to 
a man, who cuts them into pieces about six inches long, and puts 
them in the square csivity (a) in the boiling-house. From thence 
one man supplies the basket of the person who feeds the mill, and 
who is the third man employed at the works. The fourth man 
drives the bullocks; a fifth curries the Juice to the boiler; a sixth 
attends the fire; and a seventh manages the boiler. The mill goes 
night and day, and gives 56 pots of juice, containing in all about 
218 ale gallons. The bullocks are changed, after liaving expressed 
three pots, and do no more work that day, having been obliged 
to go very fast. Two of them are in the yoke at a time. 

The cane raised on black mould gives about a fifth part more 
juice than that produced on sandy soil : but then nine pots of the 
latter give a hundred balls of Jagory, while it requires twelve, or 
even fourteen, pots of the former to produce the same quantity. 

The workmen always put into the boiler as much juice as will yield 
Vot. I. Y 
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CHAPTER a hundred balls of Jagory. It is strained into the boiler through a 
cotton cloth, and there is added to it a proper quantity of lime- 
June II. water. In a boiler full of rich juice, from cane raised on sandy soil, 
there is put half a Seer of lime-water, or about 34 cubical inches ; 
and poorer juice from the same kind of soil requires double that 
quantity. The boiler full of juice from black mould requires five or 
six iS'etr.y, which is added by degrees. The boiler performs his ope- 
rations three times in the twenty-four hours. When the juice has 
been evaporated to a proper consistence, it is put into a large pot, 
and allowed to cool for three hours. It is then poured into the 
mould, which consists of a long thick plank, in which a hundred 
holes are formed, each in the shape of a quadrilateral inverted 
pyramid. The Jugory, or inspissated juice, is allowed to dry in the 
mould for four hours ; when the plank being turned over, the balls, 
or rather pyramids of Jagory, fall down. They arc dried by placing 
them on leaves for a day, and arc then fit for sale. These balls 
Aveigh I5 Seer, or 10,f)17lb. ; and, if made from cane raised on black 
mouUl, sell for about seven halls for the Sultany Fanam, or 8^. 0\d. the 
hundred v'cight. If made from cane raised on sandy soil, six balls 
cost a Fanam, which is at the rate of 1 U. a hundred weight. 
The Jagory, it would thus appear, contains both the sugar and mo- 
lasses, and is similar to what in Jamaica comes out of the cooler 
before it is taken to the curing-house. It is, however, somewhat 
more inspissated ; for which an allowance must be made, if we wish 
to compare the strength of the sugar-cane juice in the two coun- 
tries. By the foregoing account it requires about 37 gallons of the 
best juice to make a hundred weight oi' Jagory. 

By the account of a man, who came into my tents from another 
village, twelve pots of juice from a black mould give 165 Seers of 
Jagory ; which agrees very well with what was told me in the 
presence of the Parputty. 

The government and the farmers share the produce of Jagory 
equally. An acre produces 13,-i^ hundred weight, at a medium of 
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10^.; the average rent of sugar land is therefore 31. 6s. 6d. an acre. CHAPTER 
The farmers allege, that the Ainildars. in order to favour the court . ***• 
sugar-maker, who generally supplies them also, take all the juice Juneii. 
that is produced on sandy soil, and ' estimating the quantity of 
Jffgonf which xrould fall to the farmer’s share, rej)ay him with Ja- 
gorjf made of cane raised on black mould ; but this seems too paltry 
a kind of imposition to he practised, and shows that they have 
little real cause of complaint when they mention one so trivial. 

12th June . — I went to R/niia-giri. A part of the way I had tra- June 12 . 
veiled before; but, on coming to the Arkawati river, I turned to 
the north, and passed througli a valley naturally beautiful, but 
which appeared dismal on account of its having been in a great Desolation, 
measure deserted. Near its head I found a few small villages sur- 
rounded by a little cultivation. 

Since the accession of Tipjm, Ruma-giri has been strangely agi- Rimt-giri. 
tated. The town, which was then considerable, he removed from 
the west si<le of the river,' and placed close under the hill upon 
which the fort is built. It was then surrounded by a wall, and some 
other defences of no great importance. The army of Lord Corn- 
wallis summoned the fort; and the garrison, intimidated by the 
taking of many strong jilaces which they had seen fall, surrendered 
without any resistance, and for some time our troops kept posses- 
sion, After the peace Tippoo dismantled the fort, and now the 
Amildar has again removed the town to the west side of the river, 
and placed it lower dow-n than its original situation. During the 
incursions of Lord Cornwallis the inhabitants were deprived of the 
means of subsistence, and a large proportion of them perished of 
hunger. I give this, and other similar accounts of the state of 
population, from the information of the natives, which I believe is 
just, and rather partial to the British side, partly from flattery, and 
partly from their being sensible that they never before were under 
the protection of a people so humane, just, and powerful. The place 
is dreadfully infested by tigers, especially the fort, which occupies a Tigers. 
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large rocky hill, capable of a very tedious defence, even without any 
assistance from art. Several Br&hmans reside near the summit, for 
the place is reputed holy ; but it is kept in a very slovenly state. 
It is plentifully supplied with water from several large cavities, or 
chasms in the rock, which receive the rain, and by their coolness 
prevent its sudden evaporation. Such cavities are called by the 
natives Doiiays, and in all the rocky hills of this great chain of 
mountains are very common. In the hottest season they never be- 
come dry ; but they have no springs to give a supply of fresh 
water, and of course aft'ord but unwholesome drink. 

The granite, of which the rock of Rduia-giri consists, is very 
beautiful, and is composed of small grains of black mica, or perhaps 
micarellc, and of white glassy quartz, in which are iininerse<l large 
masses of red felspar. It seems to agree exactly with Mr. Kirwan’s 
definition of granitic porphyry. It is a very elegant stone, and 
might be procured in very large masses. 

Cattle seem to be the principal object of the people of R/rna-giri, 
On account of the great quantity of prickly bushes, and a number 
of what they call wild dogs, no sheep can be kept ; but there are 
considerable numbers of goats and cows. The inhabitants seem to 
be uncommonly cleanly ; as they gave me some butter that was 
free from any bad smell or taste, a circumstance that I never before 
met with in India, except where the butter was purposely made for 
the use of an European. 

Very few wcthcrcd goats are kept here, most of the males being 
sacrificed when young. Three males are reckoned sufficient for a 
hundred females. The females begin to breed Mdien a year old, 
and twice annually have a kid. They give milk eight months in the 
year; that is to say, four months after each kid, and yield daily 
half a Seer, or about au ale pint. They are killed when eight years 
old. A young goat, male or female, sells for five or .six Fanam, or 
for 34. 4|</. or 44. O^d. The tigers are very destructive to this 
kind of cattle. 
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The farmers who are in easy circumstances keep from ten to 
thirty breeding cows ; but the number of cattle has been exceed- 
ingly reduced by'a most fatal disorder that prevailed among then 
last year. It is attributed by the natives to a contagion introduced 
by the Brinjaries, who followed the British army ; and no doubt 
it raged with the utmost violence in the camps before Seringapatam ; 
but a similar disease frequently occurs at the same season, although 
it was never before known to prove so fatal. I am therefore inclined 
to believe, that it is rather endemic than contagious. It commenced 
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in April, and lasted three months. The cattle seized by this disease 
pass bloody, or at least very red, urine, and are reduced by a purging; 
but, although very few recover, the disease docs not kill suddenly ; 
they live under it from two to three months. It is alleged, that 
last year nine tenths of the whole cattle in this district perished 
from this cause. 


The cows are always kept in a house at night, and by .some are 
littered with straw ; but by others this is neglected. At night they 
always get straw to cat. In the morning, about an hour after sun- 
rise, all, except the working oxen, are turned out to the woodrf 
under the charge of a man, who takes care of fifty head. They are 
much exposed to tigers, and are not guarded by dogs. At noon 
they have water, and again in the evening, when they are brought 
home. The milch cows on this occasion have for their drink the 
water in which the grain of the family has been boiled. 

The cow begins to breed at about three years of age, but at no 
particular season of the year. She goes nine months with calf, and 
does not breed oftener than once in' two or three years. She conti- 
nues to give milk, until within three months of calving. For the 
first month the calf has all the milk ; afterwards it continues to have 
a little every day, till the mother becomes dry. A middling good 
cow gives, twice a day, three quarters of a Secroi milk, or about a 
pint and a half, besides what the calf draws. A cow lives until she 
is twenty years of age, but does not breed after sixteen. The idea 
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CHAPl’ER of putting a cow to labour shocks the natives here exceedingly. 

They cannot hear it mentioned with patience; and relate, with 
June I'i. marks of great satisfac' ^)U, that for this offence their last Raja put 
to death several Brinjurks; for it is customary with that people to 
make cows carry, their baggage. 

The working oxen begin to plough at sun-rise, and continue until 
sun- set, with an intermission of three hours at noon ; at which time 
they have a feed of straw, as they have also at night. They have 
water at noon, at three o’clock, and at sun-set. The cattle bred here 
are not lit for the road. The richest man of the village keeps a bull 
or two, as there may be occasion, and these serve all the tows with- 
out hire. The best calves are kept for this purpose ; and occasionally 
a good bull is purchased from some distance, to improve the breed. 
The bull begins to propagiitc at three years of age, and continues 
till ten. Those intended for labour are emasculated at three years 
of age, by bruising the parts between two sticks. They very seldom 
die in consequence of this operation ; but for about fifteen days arc 
in pain from the swelling, and for a month do not begin to work. 
In the Dtcatiy castration is not practised on any quadruped. The 
young bulls are frc(jucntly wrought, and the ox continues to labour 
until he is ten or tw'clvc years of age; when, worn out by hunger, 
fatigue, and bad usage, he dies a premature death, and his carrion 
is devoured by the JVhalliaru. The late emasculation of the cattle 
intended for labour is done with a view of giving the ox spirit; but 
I am inclined to think that it produces a great degeneracy in the 
bree<l ; for the cows, in consequence, arc frequently impregnated 
by the poorest creatures of the herd. 

In all diseases of the ox kind, the grand remedy is the actual 
cautery, applied very fancifully in diifercnt places, and to a ditferent 
extent, according to the supposed nature of the disease. The animal 
is thrown down, his mouth and legs are tied, and long lines are 
burned with a hot iron, so as to bring off both hair and skin. Three 
lines are often thus drawn, on each side, the whole length of the 
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animal’s body. Although the killing an animal of this kind is by all CHAPTER 
Hindus considered as a kind of murder, I know no creature, whose 
suft’erings C(iual those of tlie labouring cattle of Hindustan. June 12 . 

Before the fatal disease of last year, the usual price of a niidtlling 
ox five years old, was from 25 to 30 Fanams, or from Uw. (j-'id. to 
]/. Os. lid.; and of a cow, from 20 to 25 Fanams, or from 1 js. .'id. 
to I 6 .V. The price of an ox is now 40 Fanams, or 1 /. Us. lOd.; 
ami of a cow, 30 Fanams, or 1 /. Oj. l^d. 

In this liilly tract, there is a race of men called by the other na- Ca^Erdi^ 
tives Cad' Kri/igaru; but who cal! themselves Cat' Cftcnsn. Here 
tlicy live in little huts near the villages, and have a small piece of 
blanket, or cotton cloth, to cover their nakedness. They are re- 
concilcfl to the other natives, and pay a trifling capitation tax to 
government. Where the woo<ls arc more extensive, they are ter- 
rified at the sight of any civilized being, and live absolutely with- 
out any clothing, but cover their nakedness with a few leaves. In 
these forc.sts they dwell in caves, or under bushes, which they make 
a better shelter from the weather, by adding small branches from 
other trees. When the civilized part of this tribe go into the v'oods 
to visit their relations, or to trade with them, they must throw off 
their rags, lest they should be 3 nistakcn for a villager, in which 
case none of tlie Cltensii wouhl approach. 

The language of the Chensn is a dialect of the Tamul, with oc- 
casionally a few Karnata or words intermixed; but their 

accent is so different from that of Madras, that my servants did not 
at first understand what they said. Their original country, they 
say, is the Animahja forest below the Ghats, which is confirmed by 
their dialect. Those who live in the villages have taken the Pan~ 
chain lianjjigaru as their chiefs; they trade chiefly with them, and 
call them their Swdmis, or lords ; but, although they have learned to 
invoke the name of Siva, they do not wear the Lingam. Those in 
the woods have either no religion, or some simple one with which 
those here are unacquainted. The people of this country attribute 
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to the Chemu the power of bewitching tigers ; and my Br&hman 
gravely informed me, that the Chemu women, when they went out 
to procure food, left their infants in charge of one of these fero- 
cious beasts. The Chemu of course deny their possessing any such 
power; but allege, that the art is known to another rude tribe 
named Soligaru, who inhabit the southern Ghats which separate 
this country from Coimbetore. 

The Chemu here live upon game, wild roots, herbs, and fruits ; 
and a little grain, which they purchase from the farmers. They are 
enabled to do this by collecting some drugs, honey, and wax. It 
is on account of their having the exclusive privilege of collecting 
these two last articles, that they pay a poll-tax, which is annually 
fifteen Fanams, or lOs. 0i</. for each family. 

The bees are of two kinds : one, smaller than our bee, builds its 
nest on the twigs of trees, and is easily procured ; the other is a 
large bee, which builds iiiythe clefts of rocks, and its honey is obtain- 
ed with great difficulty. The wax sells at Seers for the Fanam, 
or 1/. S^-. 4d. a hundred w'eight. The honey sells at 2 Seers for the 
Fanam. 

The drugs collected by the Chemu are as follow : Agulusuntiy 
and Hegguntigay, tw'o roots used in medicine. Popli, a baik used 
as a red dye. The plant that produces it is a scandent shrub, the 
flower or fruit of which I could never find ; nor did Dr. Roxburgh 
know it by the dry specimen of the branches in leaf. It seems, 
however, to be nearly related to the Ventilago. The MuMi, or bark 
of the root of at least two kinds of Morinda, is also used as a dye ; 
as is likewise the Capily Podi. It is the red dust shaken from flic 
fruit of the Rotleria tinctoria. The merchants of Bangaluru and 
Color buy up these articles, paying to the Chemu a Fanam for 32 
Seers of Popli, and Muddi, or 3s. lOjd. a hundred weight, and a 
Fanam for one Seer of Capily Podi, or Is. Ijd apeund. 

When ordered, the Chensu collect gum from various trees ; but 
they never do it without a special commission, and the quantity 
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that they could procure is inconsiderable. The trees which | 'oduce CHAPTER 
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It are, 

Dimlitga, - - Andcrsonia P(inshmouvi,^oyi.'M.%?t. 

Betcii, - ' - 3Ielia azadirachta. 

Muruculu, - - Cliirongia glabra, Buch. MSS. 

Mmcm, - - Mavgifera Ind'ica. 

Avaricay, - - Cassia auriadata. 

Nugay. 

Bayla, - - - JEgk marmdos. 

Jala, - - - Shorea Jala, Buch. MSS. 

Chadacalu, - - Cldororylon Dupada, Buch. MSS. 

Bella Torary, - - Bombax gossypinnm, Lin. 

The principal articles of vegetable food collected by the Cheusu, 
are, the seed of the Bamboo, and .several kinds of Dioscorca, or Vains, 
that grow wdld in the neighbouring woods. 

The kinds of game which they kill are as follow : 

JVudamu, or Jamji - Lepus Hiirgosa, Buch. MSS 
Bandicoote - - Mas Malabaricus, Shaw. 

Cad: Ilundi - - Sus Scrofaferus. 

Hulay - - - Anlilope Gazella. 

Saraga, or Afanu - Cervus axis. 

Cadaba - - - Cei'xus Cadaba, Buch. MSS. 

Condagurovi - - Cervus Muntjac. 

Cddu Cauli - - Phasianus Gallus. 

Navelu - ~ Pavo. 

Paruala - - Columba. 

Jjxoagay. 

Chipula Haki. 

Cad' Haki. 

Sway'ay Haki. 

Haki signifies a bird. My time would not permit me to enter 
into a particular investigation of these species. The beasts are 
killed with a match-lock, which the farmers give to the Chensu, with 
VoL. I. Z 
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powder and ball, on condition of receiving a part of the game. The 
birds are killed with the pellct-bow, or caught by hair springes. 
The Chensu possess no domestic animals. 

Lac is produced in several of the neighbouring hills, upon the 
tree called Jala, which seems to be of the same genus with the Shorea 
of Gasrtner, and this is probably not different from the Valica of 
Linnaius. The tree is never planted, but grows naturally; and 'the 
persons who rent the Lac carry the insect from one tree to another. 
The tree grows to a large size ; and there are a great many, on 
which no insects have been put. The Chensu and fVoddar are the 
persons who commonly rent it ; but they .allege, that they are dis- 
couraged from the employment, by the want of leases for a number 
of years. Stick-lac sells here at three Fanams for the Maund of 40 
Seers, or 9s'. 4|(/. a hundred weight. 

13th June. — I went to Magadi, which in our maps is called Ma- 
ghery. This stage Mas very fatiguing for my cattle ; and the road 
passed through a wild but romantic country, M^hich consists of low 
hills, intermixed with little cultivated vallics. The soil of these is 
tolerably good ; and, like the Rdma-giri valley, they are cultivated 
with dry grains only. The higher parts are covered with trees, 
which, owing to the poverty of the soil, are in most places very 
small ; but near Savana-durga, and in a few other parts, the timber 
and Bamboos grow to a good size. The summits of all the ridges 
of hills are bare rocks of the granitic porphyry, and often rise into 
high sharp peaks, or iimnosse masses of naked stone. By far the 
most remarkable of these is occupied by Savana-durga, which the 
army of Lord Cornwallis took by assault; ever since which time 
it has been deserted. 

On my way I examined some iron forges, of which there are 
many in this hilly tract of country ; and from a man, who employs 
twelve .labourers, 1 procured the following account of the opera- 
tions performed on the ore. The iron is made partly from the 
black sand which is found in the rainy season in the cliannels of all 
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the torrents in the country; and partly from an ore which is found CHAPTER 
at Ghettipura^ two cosses from Magadi. During tlie four months of 
heavy rains, four men are able to collect as much sand as a fuinace June is. 
can smelt in the remainder of the year. In order to separate the 
earth and sand, which are always mixed with it in the channel of 
the torrent, it requires to be washed. These men get ten Fanam, 
or a month, and the nature gf their service is similar to 

that of the farmers servants, being bound by occasional advances of 
money to continue in the employment of the master. During the 
remaining eight months of the year they \voi k at the forge. 

The smelting furnace is made in the front of a square mound Iron smelting 
of clay, sloping up gradually from behind forwards. In order to 
assist the imagination, I give rude sketches (Fig. 18 and Id) of 
the longitudinal and transverse sections. In the front, the mound 
(1) is twenty-two inches high, and three feet broad. In this, 
from top to bottom, is made a scmicylindrical cavity (2), about a 
foot in diameter. On the ground, in front of the cavity, is laid a 
stone (3) six inches high, a foot long, and a foot broad. Contigu- 
ous to this is placed another stone (4) a foot square, and tw'o inches 
thick. On the top of this is fixed a small piece of timber (8), behind 
■which rises another mound of clay (.5), sloping upwards gradually, 
and widening as it recedes from the furnace. On this rest the bel- 
lows, of which there are two. Each consists of a whole bufialo’s hide, 
removed without cutting it lengthwise. Where it has been cut at 
the neck, it is sown up, so as to leave wilnall opening for a wooden 
muzzle (7), which is made fast to the piece of timber (8) before- 
mentioned. The hinder part of the skin is slit vertically, and the 
one side is made to lie over the other. In the middle of this outer 
side is fastened a ring of leather (9), through which the workman 
passes his arm, and seizes the upper angle of the skin (lO), which 
serves as a handle. When he draws back his arm, the opening in 
the hinder part of the skin is dilated, and admits the air; when he 
forces bis ami forward, the opening is closed up, and the air is 
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CHAPTER forced through the muzzle. The lower part of the bellows is rc- 
tained in its place by a rope fastened to the lower angle (11), and 
June 13. supported by an elastic piece of timber (IJ), which is fastened to 
one of the posts of the hut, like a turner’s lathe. The muzzles of 
both the bellows are inserted in one common tube (M), which is 
made of baked clay, and is placed in a sloping direction, so as to 
pass through a mass of moist clay (1.5), that occupies the front of 
the furnace above the first mentioned stone (3). Above this is 
placed a large tile (l6); and the empty spaces between this and the 
mound (1) are filled up with moist clay (17). The furnaee is now 
cylindrical, and open at top, on which is placed a chimney (is) 
made of bake<l clay, in the form of two truncated cones joined to- 
gether by tlic apii cs. Of these the upper com; is by far the shortest. 
From this it must be observtal, that the whole lower front of the 
furnace is moveable; and when it has been newly built up, a little 
charcoal is burned in it for an hour, to dry the moist clay by which 
the various parts are connccteil. The rents formed during this ope - 
ration must be carefully closed with more clay, and the 1‘urnace is 
then ready for immediate use. 

For smelting the black saml, the following is the process. A 
quantity of the sand is measured out, and divided into three parts, 
each of which I found to n eigh a little more than 25 pounils 11 
ounces avoirdupois. Thi’ce baskets of charcoal are then set aside, 
of which each contains about a bushel. Two of the baskets of char- 
coal are then put in by the top of the chimney, and above these 
one third part of the sand. The fire is then kindled, and urged ndtli 
the bellows. When the fire subsides, one half of the remaining 
charcoal, and another third of the sand, are put in ; and, whentho.se 
have again subsided, the remainder of the sand and charcoal is 
added, and the fire is urged six hours and a half from the com- 
mencement. The front of the furnace is then broken, and on re- 
moving the walls a mass of iron is found at the bottom, which is 
taken out with forceps, and cut into two Llock.s, u'clghiug each half 
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a Maund, or a little Jiiore than twelve pounds two ounces. By this 
it would appear, that the ore produces uo more than about HI-'- per 
cent.; and the iron so produced, although mallca])lc at first, is ex- 
tremely impure. Tippoo took it from the AV'orkinen at H Famims a 
Maundf or .% 3^//. a hundred weight. He gave tlicni, however, 
great employment ; as lie made his shot of this iron, by hammering ; 
for the fusion is never so complete as to allow it to be ea i 
moulds. 

In order to render this iron more pure, and to fit it for being 
MTOught up into the implements of husbandry, it is taken to an- 
other house, and repeatedly forged. Tig. 20, 21, 2C, and 23, are 
rude sketches of the apparatus necessary for this purpose. There 
arc here also two bellows (1), but they arc smaller than those in the 
smelting-house ; and, the mound (C) on which they arc supported 
being low, a pit (.3) is formed behind it, in which the labourers 
stand to reduce them to the proper level. The imixzlcs of the bel- 
lows (4) are inserted into an earthen tube (.5), Avhich conveys tin; 
air into the furnace through one nf its sule-wulls (O') These walls 
are two masses of clay, one cubit long, icji inches high, and four 
inches tiiick ; and arc placed on the ;iou!. parallel to each other, at 
the <listance of' a fool. On them bud a flat cover (7) made of 
baked clay, and about an inch and a hali'iii liiickncss. In its hinder 
part is an oblong opening (8), sufficient to admit one of the blocks 
of iron. The fore part of the furnace is secured on the fop by a 
moulding (23) of clay, Avhich is somewhat ornamented. Before it 
is placed a stone (21) a cubit long, twelve inches broad, and three 
high. Except what is shut up by this stone, all the fore part of 
the furnace is opem. The hinder part (10) is entirely shut up Avith 
clay, except a snuul opening (li), by which the ashes and vitrified 
scorisB fall into the ash-pit (12). 

A block of iron from the smelting-house having been put into 
the centre of the furnace, it is fdled Avith Bamboo charcoal, and 
strongly heated ; Avhile another bloqk is put into the upper opening 
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CHAPTER (8), to receive some heat as a preparation. When the first block 
is properly heated, it is placed on an anvil (13), and receives a few 
June la. strokes of a large hammer from three workmen, who stand in three 
cavities (19) formed round the anvil, to reduce them to a proper 
level, and who thus knock off some ill smelted portions, and much 
of the adhering scoriie. With a kind of hatchet the block is then 
cut into three wedges ; and in this operation the workmen show 
much ’dexterity. The second piece is then put into the center of 
the furnace, and a third piece is placed in the upper opening of the 
furnace (8); while these are heating, the three Avedges are again 
made red hot, and well beaten on the anvil (13) by the three work- 
men with large hammers. In this state the six wedges produced 
from one smelting weigh 24 Seers, or a little more than 14 j pounds 
avoirdupois ; and are sold to the blacksmiths ; who are, however, 
obliged to heat and beat the iron three or four times, before it is 
fit for making the imj)lemcnts of husbandry. The weight of the six 
wedges is then reduced to fifteen Seers, or a little more than nine 
pounds ; and they sell at from two to three Fanams, or from about 
Ij. 4t/. to 2^. : that is, from about l6s. 6d. to 24s, Qd. a hundred 
weight. From this it appears, that the good malleable iron, pro- 
duced by this means, is not quite 12 per cent, of the weight of 
the ore. 

steel. The same persons also make steel. Good clay is mixed with 

an equal quantity of the charcoal that is made from Paddy 
husks ; and, having been well moistened with water, is thoroughly 
mixed, by being trodden under the feet of oxen. It is then picked 
clean, and made into cuppcls, which arc dried one day in the shade, 
and next day in the sun. A fire place is then made, in form of 
a parallelogram, by placing two stones one cubit long, and two 
inches and a half high, parallel to each other. At the distance of a 
foot above the stones is placed a wall of clay eight inches high. 
One end is shut up, ia the same manner, by stone and clay ; the 
other is built up with clay alone to the height of two cubits. 
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Througli this is inserted a tube for two bellows. Each of the cuppels CIIAPTEll 
is now loaded with a small piece of iron, from one to one and a 
half Seer to 14 oz.) in weight, together with five small Junetj* 

pieces of the Tangayree wood (Cassia auriculata). Three rows of 
the loaded cuppeb are placed one above the other, so ns to occupy 
the whole area of the furnace ; the room of one cuppcl only being 
left empty, opposite to the muzzle of the bellows, in order to give 
access to the wind. They are covered with two bushels of charcoal, 
and burned for six hours ; a third bushel of charcoal having been 
added, as the former two were consumed. The pieces are then taken 
out, and hammered into small square bars, having been heated with 
charcoal of the Sujalu ( Mimosa Tuggula, Buch. MSS.) 

The expence that attends the working of one of these iron forges Expence and 
is as follows : profits of the 

Fanams. »«>"&>««• 

To 4 men for collecting iron sand, at 10 Fanams each for 4 

months 160 

To 6 men to make charcoal, 4 for the smelting*house, and 2 
for the forge, during 8 mouths, at 8 Fanams monthly for 

each 384 

To 4 labourers at the smelting-house, for 8 months, at 10 

Fanams each - 320' 

To 6 labourers in the forging-house, of whom 1 has 12 Fa- 
nams, the others 6 Fanams a month, for 8 months - • 336 

To the government paid yearly ; for making charcoal 60 Fa- 
nams, for ground rent for furnace 20 Fanams, for ditto for 
servants houses 20 loO' 

Fanams 1300 

The smcltiug-'house bums thrice a day, for about eight months 
of 32 days each, without any allowance for holidays, and at each 
time produces at much iron as, whea forged, sells for from two- to 
three Amom: 
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At two Fanams the returns are 
Cost . . - - 

Net profit - - - - 


At three Fanams gross produce - 
Cost - - - - - 

Net profit 


Tanm9. 

- 153f) 

- 1300 

- 236 

Fanams. 

- 2304 

- 1300 

- 1004 


Manipulii- 
tUm oi' the 
wrc. 


Anoilior 

.SlaU'iHCut. 


The operation for smelting the ore is exactly the same as that 
used for the black sand, except in the cleaning of it. The ore is 
first reduced to powder with an iron bur, ami then the earthy parti- 
cles are washed away in a wooden trough ; when it becomes exactly 
like the black sand, and is called by the same name, Aditru. The 
collecting of it is attended with less trouble than that employed to 
collect the black sand; but the carriage to any considerable dis- 
tance prevents it from being used in general; as the workmen must 
live where the farmcr.s will give them employment in their vacant 
time. 

Two other men, one from Ghettipura, and one from Cutlu on the 
way to Jiaiigaluru, confirm the above account. Each smelting, ac- 
cording to them, takes nearly 68 pounds of black sand. The differ- 
ence here, from the other account, probably arises from my having 
w eighed the former when very moist, and this when dry : for 
tlic workmen always [mt the sand into the furnace, after having 
thoroughly soaked it with water. According to this account, how- 
ever, the ore gives rather more than 37 per cent, of the impure iron, 
and a little less than 20 percent, oi iron lit for ihc use of the black- 
smith. For this purpose, after it has been split into wedges, it 
requires to be four times heated and hamincred. 

According to the account of these people, the following are the 
cxpenccs of a smelting-housc and forgo : 
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To 3 men to collect and prepare ore for 9 months, at 10 
Famms 370 

To 5 persons to make charcoal, at ditto .... 450 
To the head workman at the smelting furnace, at 15 Fanams 
a month .... 135 

To 3 under workmen at ditto, at 13 Famms each a month - 351 
To the head workman at the forge, 20 Fanams a month - 180 

To 3 hammer-men at ditto, at 9 Famms each - - - 243 

To 2 bellows-men at ditto, at 8 Fanams each ... 144 
Paid to the Government : 

For liberty to make charcoal goo 

For ground-rent of furnace - - - - - - 10 
Ditto for workmen’s huts ...... 54 


CHAPTER 
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June 13. 


Total of expenecs 


- 2037 


Produce of three smeltings daily for 9 months, of 32 days : 


Fanams. 

Gross produce, at 2 each smelting ... jygg 

Loss 309 

Gross produce, at 3 Fhffam each smelting - - - - 2592 

Total e?cpence 2037 


Profit - - 565 


In this account the expcnces greatly exceed those stated by the 
first man, and seem to me to be much exaggerated. The persons who 
gave it allege, that the Ghettipura ore has not been lately wrought. 

14th June . — I reniained at Magadi to procure specimens of the June !♦. 
timber contained in the forests, which was attended with more diffi- 
culty than could have been supposed. About forty men, employed 
all day, brought only ten specimens ; and of these several v/erc use- 
less, from being spoiled at the heart. 

Voi. I. A a 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADR.\S THROUGH 

15th Jime. — Having had little success yesterday in sending the 
woodmen to bring me specimens of timber, I went to-day into the 
woods on the cast side of Sacam-durga, which name has been cor- 
rupted by us into Sevtrudroog. It is an immense bare rock, which 
lias many fortifications on its summit. A lower rock, but yet one of 
great strength, is fortified, and is situated at the base of the larger, 
towards the small river, which runs in a very deep ravine ; and a 
large space between the ravine and rock is also enclosed by a 
stone wall, aud surrounded by thick forests. This place formerly 
contained several temples,- and some large gardens belonging to 
Alagadi Kempa Gauda; and served as a place of refuge for the in- 
habitants of all the neigbbouring country, w'ho in case of invasion 
retired hither with their grain and cattle. A few families of Brdh- 
mans remain near the ruinous temples ; and the site of the gardens 
is evident from a number of fruit and flowering trees. Every 
other part of the enclosure is overgrown with forest trees and 
Bamboos. 

Magadi Kempa Gauda, or the red head-man of Magadi, was a 
wealthy farmer, who, having gathered together a number of fol- 
lowers, built at his native village two large temples, and the fortress 
of Savana-durgn, and became a Polygaroi great distinction; as he 
possessed also Rama-giri, and a great extent of the neighbouring 
hilly tract. About five years ago, Tippoo, with his usual policy of 
removing every monument of Hindu government, destroyed Magadi, 
and forced the inhabitants to settle in a new town, which he erected 
in the woods, and called Ali-nagar. The people are now deserting 
this place, and returning to their old abode in Magadi. 

In the hollow ground near the river are some of the best forests 
in the country, tbe trees growing to a considerable size. The cattle 
of the inhabitants never go into them; nor can any one cut the 
timber without an order from government. Much of the lower land 
in this forest might be cleared and cultivated. 

Throughout these hills, which extend northward from Capala- 
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durga, are many cultivated spots, in which, during Ttppoo's govern* CHAPTER 
ment, M ere settled many Baydaru, or hunters, who received twelve 
Pagodas (41. 5 s.) a year, and served as irregular troops whenever 1“*“ 
required. Being accustomed to pursue tigers and deer in the woods, 
they were excellent marksmen n ith their matchdocks, and indefa- 
tigable in following their prey ; which, in the time of M’ar, was the 
life and property of every helpless creature that came in their way. 

During the M'ars of Ilyder and his son, these men were chief instru- 
ments in the terrible depredations committed in the loyrtr Carnatic. 

They were also frequently employed with success against the Poly- 
gars, whose followers were men of a similar description. At present, 
as they receive no pay, they are obliged to apply more closely to 
agriculture; for in that way they always employed their leisure; 
and there is a prospect of their becoming a quiet and industrious 
people, although they still retain their arms, and an anxious desire 
for plunder. 

Idth June. — I remained at Magadi, endeavouring to complete my June i(i. 
collection of the various timber trees. I sent also to Ghettipura to 
inquire after the iron mines; but was informed by the officers of 
government, that, nobody having wrought them for some years, 
their situation was not now known. After a long search, however, 
they had found a few stones, M'hich they sent, believing that they 
might be iron-ore. I then sent for the man who had given me the 
information ; and on the following day, 

17th June, — I took him along with me to Ghettipura, where I not June 17. 
only found the ore in sever^tl places, but also the pits, from which 
the people were then actually taking it to supply their furnaces. 

1 am at some loss to account for this desire of concealment relative 
to minerals, which also extends to every kind of quarry throughout 
the country, and which equally pervades the officers of government 
and the other inhabitants. Men, who have given me apparently 
correct information relative to their farms, have eagerly denied a 
knowledge of the fossile kingdom, which they no doubt possessed. 
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CHAPTER and for which denial I can assign no plausible motive. The late 
Sultan, indeed, is said to have harassed his subjects exceedingly, 
June 17 . jjy niakiug them work at (juarries, and also to have been very severe 
on the smelters of iron ; and the people may have suspected, that 
my inquiries might lead to similar oppressions; but according to 
the iron-smelters’ own account, the Sultan gave them a high price 
for their iron, and by his great demand aiforded them constant em- 
ployment. It is probable, however, that he compelled them to work 
much harder than they were inclined to do, and that they were de- 
frauded by those who were entrusted with the payment. 

Much steel was Ibrmcrly made at G hetlipura, Jvom whence it 
derives its name, which signifies literally hard town. It is a small 
village situated by the compass W. S. W. from Savana-durga, and is 
distant from Magadi about seven miles. Near it arc many cultivated 
fields intermixed with low rocky hills. The ore is found both in 
the fields and hills. 

The iron ore of the fields consists of small irregular masses sepa- 
rated by thin layers of earthy matter, and is found in beds that are 
from five to ten feet deep, which have only been wrought in a few 
places, where they come so near the surface that they have been 
discovered by the plough. It is probable, that by digging deep they 
might be found to be of great extent. The small masses are easily 
beaten into powder, and then the black sand is readily separated, 
by washing, from the clay and sand that are tlic other ingredients 
in their composition. This ore is of two kinds; one efflorescing into 
red ochre, the other into yellow. Intermixed with both these kinds 
of ore, which are called female stones, are many lumps of what tlie 
natives call male stone. It appears to me to be composed of the 
same materials with the female stone, but is so hard, that the imper- 
fect manipulations of the natives cannot reduce it to a powder, and 
of course they cannot separate the earthy matter. It is, therefore, 
looked upon as useless, fluxes being totally unknown to the miners of 
Mysore. The female stone appears to me to be the male in a state of 
decay. 
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The iron ore of the hills is also male ami female; the latter being 
the only one used; and this is also, in my opinion, the male in a 
state of dissolution. The male stone in the hills bears a much larger 
proportion to the female, than it does in the fields. This ore also 
is found on digging a very little depth into the soil, and seems to 
be the source from whence most of the black sand of the country 
is washed by the rain. It appears to me to dittei* from the quartz* 
impregnated with iron, which 1 mentioned in the account of the 
Pedda Nityakana durga Ghats, only by containing a larger quantity 
of metal. The female stone is very easily reduced to a powder; and 
the iron sand is readily separated, by washing, from the quartzose 
sand, which is the other ingredient in the ore. It is not so rich in 
metal as the ore found in the fields. These two ores are called 
Adum Ciillu, or stones containing iron sand. 

On tlie surface of the hills is found another iron ore called Ipa~ 
mda, which is scattered among the gravel in small lumps, from the 
size of an egg downwards. They are a pure ore, and are put in the 
furnace without any preparation, except breaking the larger pieces 
into bits about the size of a filbert. The quantity of Ipanada re- 
quired for one furnace is exactly the same, by measure, as that of 
Aduru; but the weight of Ipanada is of course less, there being 
more space occupied by interstices, from the greater size of the 
pieces. The produce of iron from both is the same. The surface 
of the lumps of Ipanada is often covered w'ith a kind of black 
enamel. 

18th /tfMc. — I passed this day In the ■woods near Savana-durga, 
investigating their productions. The woodmen are a poor ignorant 
race, most of them of the lowest cast called fPlialiiaru; but they 
always pretend to know every plaiit of which the name is asked. 
They have also a number of specific appellations, such as Bill/, wdiite; 
Kempu, red; Cari, black; Doda, large; Chica, small; Betta, mountain; 
IVuUay, cultivated; Cadu, wild; Imbo, eatable; and the like; many 
of which they often apply to the same species, and sometimes the 
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CHAPTER same name to ilifTcrent species, with so little accuracy, that any 

Iff *' 

person, who depends on their ac' ounts will find himself thrown into 
great confusion. 

June 19. ic^th June. — I was obliged to remain at Ma^adi still another day, 

QuArrics* ^ 

to complete my collection of forest trees, and to procure -specimens 

of the stones from the best quarries. 

The stones that are employed in building the temples at Magadi 
arc, 

1st. The granitic porphyry, or the granite which contains large 
masses of red felspar in a small grained mixture of grey quartz and 
black mica, and which 1 described at liamd-giri. Near Savana- 
Murga there is an excellent quarry of this stone. 

2d. A granite consisting chiefly of black mica and red felspar. 
This may be procured of a very large size. 

3d. The common grey granite of the country. I met also with 
the two following stones : 

1st. A granite with large grains black and white. This may, be 
procured of great size. 

2d. A most ornamental aggregated rock. The basis is green, of 
what nature I am uncertain ; perhaps it may be a homstone. It 
contains veins of white quartz, and concretions of red felspar. The 
whole takes an elegant polish, and may, in Mr. Kirwan’s accepta- 
tion of the word, be considered as a porphyry. Near the surface 
the rock is full of rents; but by digging deep, it is said, large 
masses may be procured. It seems to differ from the fine green 
stone which w'as found in the palace at Seringapatanti only, by con- 
taining felspar. 

Forests The trees that compose the forests among these hills are chiefly 
the following : 

Henna Gorivi, Ixora arborea, Roxb. MSS. 

A small tree used for beams and posts in the houses of the poorer 
natives. People travelling at night use pieces of it for torches, as 
it burns readily and clearly. 
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Ghendu Gorivi, or Haydarany^ 

Serves for the same purposes as the preceding, and is probably a 
species of the same genus. 

Cari Hulivay ? Clutia forte stipularis f I believe the natives mis- 
applied this name. They had often mentioned it to me, and had 
brought a specimen of the timber ; but in the u- oods they some- 
times called one tree by this name, and sometimes another. At 
last they fixed positively on this, Avhich is said to produce good 
timber. 

Heb, or Bily Hulivay, Chuncoa Huliva, Buch. MSS. 

A large tree, and good timber. 

Tor Afutti, Chuncoa Muttea, Buch. MSS. 

At Ch 'wapatam this tree is called Cari Hulivay. To the northward 
it is commonly called Muddi, which is a Telinga name. It is a very 
large tree, and its timber is very useful. 

Tari, Myrobalanus Taria, Buch. MSS. 

I4 a large tree much used by the natives. Its timber becomes 
tolerably durable, if, after being cut, it be kept some months under 
water. The kernel of the fruit is esculent. 

Arulay, Alyrobalanus Arula, Buch. MSS. 

The timber of this tree, like that of the former, requires to be 
watered in order to render it durable. The fruit is the common 
tanning and dying myrobalan of this country. 

Amutty, or Gmodaf 

It grows to be a large tree, and its timber is used for planks, 
beams, and posts. 

Jugalagunti, Diospyros montanUy Roxb. 

The timber of this tree is said to be hard, and durable ; but from 
some prejudice, it is never used by the natives. Its name signifies 
the scolding wife. 

T'upruy Diospyros Tupru, Buch. MSS. 
used for small beams and posts. The timber is said to be very hard 
and strong. 


CHAPTER 

HI. 
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111 . 

J'une 19. 


Vana Raja, or Asha, Bauhinia. 

It is called the prince 0^ the forest, on account of the superior 
excellence of its timber ; but it does not grow to a large size. 
Hassur Gunny, Dalbergia? 

Grows to a middling size, and its timber is good; it nearly re- 
sembles the following tree ; but may be readily distinguished by 
the bottom of its leaflets being acute ; while in the other they are 
rounded. 

Pachery, Dalbergia paniculata, Rox. 

Grows to a large size, but its timber is very useless; for the layers 
of which it is composed readily separate. 

Biridy, Pterocarpus Sissoo, Roxb. MSS. 

A middling sized tree of an excellent quality for furniture. By the 
Mussulmans it is called Sissoo ; but it does not seem to be exactly the 
same with the tree of that name which grows in the north of India. 

Whonay, Pterocarpus santalinus, L. F. 

A large good timber tree* fit for furniture. Its bark contains a 
blood-colourcd juice. 

Hoingay, Robima mitis, Lin. 

It grows to be a large tree, and its timber becomes tolerably dur- 
able ; if, after it has been cut, it be kept some months in water. 

Hurugulu, Chloroxylon quod Stceitenia chloroxylon, Roxb. 

This never grows to be a large tree, but its timber is beautiful. It 
is said to be the satin wood of the English cabinet-makers. 

Chadacalu, Chloroxylnn Dupada, Biich. MSS. 

An elegant tree, producing a- resin that is frequently used in the 
temples, as incense. 

ikeamy, Sweitenia febrifuga, Roxb. JMSS. 

A strong, but small timber tree, produces a fine clear gum. 

Gofcda, Sxceiienia trilocularis, Roxb. MSS, 

A large tree ; but its timber is very bad. Another tree, as before 
mentioned, was by the \voodmen called Gowda; but that probably is 
a mistake. 
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Jani, Grewia. CHAPTER 

There are three species called by this name, the Asiatica, the Orien- 
tails, and that which I have named Jania. The timber of none of June 19. 
them is useful. 

Bill Tali, Bilitalium farinosum, Buch. MSS. 

In the Telinga language this tree is called Tdlamaliki It grows to 
a large size, and its timber was said to be good ; but 1 found it to 
be white, soft, and very perishable. 

Betta Tali, or Betta Tovary, Bombax gossyppinum. 

A large tree. Its timber becomes somewhat durable, if kept in 
water for some time after being cut ; but without this precaution 
it is little worth. 

Nai, or Cag Nerulti. 

This cannot be of the same genus with the following Nerulu, as It 
has alternate serrated leaves. A large tree, the timber of which is 
much used. 

Rudrashu Nerulu, Calyptranthes Jambulana Willd. 

Also much used. This is the tree from whence the Br&hmans derive 
the name of this earth. 

Betta Padri, Bignonia chelonoides. 

A small tree ; but its timber makes strong posts and beams. 

fVullay Padri, Bignonia spathacea. 

Timber little used. 

Namlady, Mail clou, Hort. Mai. V. t. 1. 

A large tree, and durable timber, which takes a polish, and is used 
for furniture, planks, beams, and posts. 

Shivuli, 

A small but good timber tree. 

Topda, Mimosa kucophlea, Roxb. 

The bark, when newly cut, has a strong disagreeable smell, like 
that of the Mimosa Indica, £. M. It grows to be a large tree, and 
produces strung timber for posts and beams. The bark is used by 
the natives in distilling spirit from Jagory. 

Voi. I. B b 
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CHAPTER Cagali, Mimosa catechu, Roxb. PI. Cor. N. 174, 

^^ 1 * ^ In some places, as near Chinapalam, this grows to be a large crooked 
June 19. tree. The quality of the timber is good. It is not the tree which 
produces the Catechu. 

Mugli, Mimosa Covalum, Ruch. MSS. 

A large tree. Timber black, very strong, and fit for posts and 
beams ; but, like that of the foregoing, I was told, does not take a 
polish. This last report of the natives seems to be ill founded. 

JVullay Sujalu, AlimosaTuggula, Ruch. MSS. 

A large tree, but its timber is said to be not durable. To judge 
from appearance, however, this seems to be an error. 

Betta Sujalu, Mimosa odoratissima, L. 

This is a large tree, which, according to the report of the woodmen, 
produces excellent durable timber. 

Shalay, Ficus. 

Used for beams, and pillars of a small size. 

Atty, Ficus glomeraia, Rox. 

A large, useful tree. Its wood is remarkably light. 

Cull Atty, Ficus rupestris, Ruch. MSS. 

In a good soil grows to a large size, but soon divides into branches. 
It is used for beams, posts, and planks. 

Birsi, Ficus. 

A large useless tree. 

Jievaddrum, Erythroxykn sideroxylloides, Pi. M. 

Never grows to a large size; but its wood is odorous, durable, and 
capable of a polish. It is used by the poor instead of sandal-wood. 

Sri Gunda, Santalum album. Sandal-wood of the English merchants. 
.\ll the trees that were fit for sale have been lately cut by a JBrdA- 
man, who was sent on purpose from Seringapatam. He procured 
about three thousand trees; but in less than ten years no mure will 
be fit for cutting. The common size of the tree at the root, when 
it is cut, is about nine inches in diameter; but it has been known 
to arrive at a circumference of three cubits. In either case, not 
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above a third of the diameter of the tree is of value ; the remainder CHAPTER 
is white wood, totally devoid of smell. The wood is of the best 
quality in trees that have grown on a steep rocky soil ; that which June i?;, 
grows in low rich situations produces wood of little value. The 
trees were cut partly by the servants of the Brahman,' mwA partly 
by woodmen hired on the spot. The branches and white wood were 
removed in the woods, and the billets were brought hither, and dried 
in the shade. Although the bottom of the stem, under the ground 
and immediately above the division into roots, is the most valuable 
part of the tree, no pains were taken to procure this, and the trees 
were cut above the surface of the soil. This want of economy is 
said to have proceeded from the stony nature of the soil ; but this I 
doubt. Every flung relative to the price, market, or customs upon 
sandal-wood are here unknown ; and the person who cut it was not 
under the authority of t\\Q Amildar. At two places in this hilly 
country the tree comes to great perfection ; namely, at Jalaman- 
gala, between Magadi and Chimpatain; and at Mutati Uabigay, 
near Capala-durga. 

Jala, Shorea Jala, Buch. ^ISS. 

Here it grows only to a small size; but at Btnna-giri, and many 
other places, it becomes large. It is said to take a polish, to be 
durable, anti to be used for furniture. In Mysore it is on this tree lac insects, 
oiily that the Lac insects breed. Formerly there were many trees 
near R&ma-giri that contained Lac, and paid a considerable rent ; 
but during the war carried on by Lord Cornwallis they were de- 
stroyed by the armies. Although there are now great numbers of 
the trees, none of the insects are reared. This is attributed to the 
want of leases. The Amildar was wont to let the trees for no longer 
than one year; it can therefore. be no object for an individual to 
supply the trees with insects, as he would not be certain of enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his labour. Some settled bargain for auiumber of 
years ought to be entered into with those, who are willing to intro- 
duce such a valuable article of cultivation. 
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CHAPTER Dinduga, Andersonia Panchmoum, Roxb. MSS. 

A large valuable timber tree, that is used for planks, beams, pillars, 
Jiinejp. and furniture. It abounds in gum, and is nearly allied to the 
Conocarpus of botanists. 

Doda Tajfca, Tectona robusta. 

A few trees of this valuable timber arc found in most places of this 
hilly tract ; but in general they do not grow to be of a size suf- 
ficient for use. Some good timber may, it is said, be procured at 
Mutatl Habigap, a place near Capala-durga. 

Ursina Tayca, Nauclea cordy'olia, Roxb. 

Grows to be a large tree ; and its timber is said to be equally 
valuable with that of the Tectona, or common Teak. 

Cadaga, Cadaba, or Cadava, Nauclea purpurea, Roxb. 

A large tree, the timber of which is much used. 

Chaningy, Lagerstromia paroiflora, Roxb. 

In favourable situations it also grows to a large size ; but its timber 
is of very little value. It may be improved, however, by soaking 
it in water for some months after it has been cut. 

Hadaga. 

A small tree ; but its timber is used for furniture, door frames, and 
other purposes which require strong materials. 

MUly, Trophis aspera Koenigii. 

A small tree; but its timber is much esteemed on account of its 
being hard, and taking a good polish. 

Easy, Premna tomentosa. 

Reported to be bad pmber; but apparently without foundation. It 
is put as a frame work in the middle of mud walls in order to give 
them strength. 

Bmu, Melia azadirachta. 

A large timber tree, that is much used here, and from which a gum 
exudes. 

Mara halay, Nerium tinctorium, Roxb. MSS. 

The natives^ are acquainted with its dyeing quality. Its timber is 
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said to be hard, and white like ivory, and is used for small furniture* 
such as beds and chairs. 

Tap'ma, Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb. 

Is a small tree, but makes beams, planks, and posts. 

Elichi, Rhamnus jujuba, L. 

Grows crooked ; but its timber is hard, and is used for small 
furniture. 

Ileb Hessaty, Uvaria tomentosa, Roxb. 

A small tree that is also used fur furniture. 

Chica Hessary, Uvaria cerasoides, Roxb. 

Useless. 

Timbtt Bayla, Mgle viarmtos, Roxb. 

A large tree, producing strong timber. 

Nai Bayla, Limonia crenulata, Roxb. 

Useless. 

Bideru, Bambusa. 

The Bamboo here is tlivided into two kinds ; one solid, or nearly so, 
and called by the natives Chittu; the other hollow, and called Doda. 
They are not considered as distinct species, the solidity of the 
former being attributed to its slow growth in dry stony places. 
Not having had an opportunity of examining the fructification, I 
cannot determine how far this opinion is well founded. It is the 
only kind found among these hills ; and, although not of great size, 
is very strong and heavy. For common purposes I do not think it 
so useful as the hollow kind : but it is admirably adapted for the 
shafts of spears, and by Tippoo M'as applied to that use for his 
cavalry. 

Muruculu, Chirongk glabra, Buch. MSS. 

In many parts, and especially near Chinapatam, this is the most com- 
mon tree. Its wood is not much valued ; but it produces large 
quantities of a dark-coloured gum. 'fhe fruit is esculent. 

Hulu Muruculu, Antidesma alexiteria. 

Of no use. 
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Cadu Nlmbay, or Cadimbay. 

A small tree, that produces very hard timber fit for bolts, and small 
beams. 

Narwully, Corditi monoica, Roxb. 

Ropes are made of its bark. The fruit is esculent, but tasteless. 
Cambi, Gardenia. 

Hay Cambi, Gardenia latifolia, Roxb. 

These two trees are useless. 

Mara Harulu, Jatropha curcas. 

Its seed is collected for lamp oil. The dried stems answer excel* 
lently for match, as they burn slowly, and without flame. 

Ghent, Anacardiuni semecarpiis. 

The fruit used in medicine, and for marking linen. The timber is 
useless. 

Mudali, Ochna squarrosa. 

A beautiful but useless tree. 

Nelli, Phyllanthus embtica. 

The timber is bad, yet the poor use it for beams and rafters. The 
fruit is pickled. 

Cacay, Cassia Jistula. 

Used in religious ceremonies. 

C/iiilu, Strychnos potatorum Koenigii. 

The timber useless. The use of the fruit, in cleaning water, is 
known to the natives. 

It must be observed, that the account I have given of the qua* 
litics of the timber trees ib derived from the natives. 1 have had 
no opportunity yet of ascertaining theiv nature by experiments : 
but 1 have procured specimens of most of them ; and from these 
specimens their real qualities may be hereafter' determined. For 
this purpose, they have been transmitted to the Honourable Court 
of Directors, in whose Museum they have been deposited. 

20th June, — In the morning I went to Taoeri-mray, by a road 
passing the whole way through woods. I saw only one small village, 
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which was occupied by iron smelters, and surrounded by a little CHAPTER 

cultivated land. The countiy round Taveri-caray is well cleared, 

and seems to have suffered little from the wars. 20. 

It is said, that in the great forests round Sai'am-durga, there is a Twowilfiani- 
small animal called the Shin-Nai, or red dog, which fastens itself 
by surprise on the neck of the tiger, and kills him. On this ac- 
count the tiger is not .so common in these large forests, as in the 
smaller woods. The is quite distinct from the wild dog, 
which is said to he very common here, to grow to a large size, and 
to be very destructive to sheep. By this vdld dog the natives pro- 
bably mean the wolf. I iiave seen native drawings of the Shin-Nai, 
which appear to represent an animal not yet described. 

SJlst June. — I went from Taveri-caray to Bangalore. Much of the June 21. 

country is covered with bushes, and consists of a very poor soil. Face of the 

a' A country. 

The greater part of the arable lands near Bangalore arc cultivated : 
but at some distance from it many fields are waste, owing to a want 
of people. 

The reservoirs are numerous, but small ; many of them arc de- Iirigation. 
signed for supjtlying cattle Avith drink, and not for cultivation, and 
are of the kind called Ciiltay. The tank formed, like those in Bengal, 
by digging a square cavity into the ground, is here called Gunia. 

Above the Ghats, however, this manner of procuring water is not 
very common ; but the most, usual manner of coming at a spring is 
by digging a large square pit with sides almost perpendicular, and 
called Boiidy. The w'orkmen dig till they find the water, which is 
often twenty or thirty feet from the surface. Afterwards a narrow 
passage, with a gentle slope, is cut in one of the sides, and a stair 
is formed in it, by which tlic women descend to bring up the water 
in earthen pots. It is from these wells, chiefly, thatv ater is drawn by 
the Capily, or leather bag wrought by two bullocks descending on an 
inclined plane. When applied to this use, the Boudy is called Capily 
Bamy, If the water rise so near the surface, that it can be thrown 
out, to irrigate the land, by two men swinging a basket fl.xed to 
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ropes, the Boudy is then called Guday Bamy. Narrow wells, such as 
are commonly dug in Europe, are seldom used in Mysore^ except for 
the Yalam^ and rarely supply the inhabitants with drink. 

The leaves of the Aletris nervosus, Roxb: are used here for making 
cordage. Before they are beaten to separate the fibres, they are 
steeped in water fifteen days, in order to rot the useless parts. 

On this day's journey I observed the cultivation of a kind of 
sugar*cane called Maracabo, or stick cane. This kind never grows 
thicker than the finger, and is very hard, and unproductive of juice; 
but it requires less water than the Restali. It seems to have been 
the original sugar-cane of the Color district, of which all the country 
on this side of the central chain of hills forms a part. The farmers 
have lately introduced the Puttaputti from the lower Carnatic, and 
are extending its cultivation as fast'as they can procure cuttings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BANGALORE. 

PJ'ROM the 22(1 of June until the 2d of July I remained at Ban- CHAPTER 
galore, or Bangaluru; a city which was founded by Hifder, and 
which, during the judicious government of that prince, became a June 22, to 
place of importance. Its trade was then great, and its manufactures Bi^dort. 
numerous. 'I'ippoo began its misfortunes by prohibiting the trade 
'\\dth the dominions of Arcot and Hyder&b&d, because he detested 
the powers governing both countries, lie then sent large quantities 
of goods, which he forced the merchants to take at a high rate. 

These oppressions had greatly injured the place ; but it was still 
populous, and many individuals were rich, when Lord Cornwallis 
arrived before it, with his army in great distress from want of pro- 
visions. This reduced him to the necessity of giving the assault 
immediately, and the town was of course plundered. The rich inha- 
bitants had previously removed their most valuable effects into the 
fort ; but these too fell a prey to the invaders, when that citadel 
also was taken by storm. After the English left the place, Tippoo 
encouraged the inhabitants to come back, and by promises allured 
them to collect together the wrecks of their fortunes, from the dif- 
ferent places to which these had been conveyed. No sooner had he 
effected this, than, under pretence of their having been friendly to 
the English, he surroundecl the place with troops, and fleeced the 
inhabitants, till even the women were obliged to part with their 
most trifling ornaments, lie then kept them shut up within a hedge, 
which surrounded the town at the distance of a Coss, till the advance 
of the army under General Harris made the guard withdraw. The 
VoL, L C c 
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Money. 


CHAPTER inhabitants, not knowinj; whom to trust, immediately dispersed, and 
tor some months the place continued deserted. The people, how- 
June22,&c. ever, are now flocking to it from all quarters ; and although there 
are few rich individuals, trade and manufactures increase apace; and 
the iin])orts and exports arc cstiinatcd already to amount to one 
fourth of what they were in its most flourishing state. The manu- 
facturers and petty traders are still very distrustl'id and timid ; but 
the merchants, many of whom have been at Madras, and are ac- 
quainted with British policy, seem to have the utmost confidence 
in the protection of our government. 

At liangalorc almost every coin India is current; hut all ac- 
compts arc kept in Canter raia Pagodas, I'anams, and Dubs. The 
first is an imaginary money ; the second, at present, cxcliangcs for 
LS Dabs. AV'hcn any English officer resirles in the fort, he once 
a month fixes the rate of exchange; and it may he supposed, that 
care has been taken, in doing so, to attend to justice, as thcuVim’, 
or regulation made by the officers, has been always followed by the 
whole neighbourhood, although Jiot at all under their jurisdiction. 

Tlic C'Me/(«<S'etTof this place weighs ‘25- Rupees; so that the Maund 
of Bangalore is ctjual to 42! Seers of the Scringapatam standard, 
or. to a very little less than 2(> pounds avoirdupois. Every weighablc 
article, except such as are brought from Seringapatam, is sold by 
wholesale according to this weight; but in retail the Seringapatam 
standanl is used. The bullock load is reckoned 8 Maumh, or nearly 
206’ lb. 

The Pucka Seer measure is the same w ith that of Seringapatam. 
The Candaca contains only 160 Seers, or is ecjual to 5-iVoV Winches- 
ter hushcls. In order to avoid confusion, grain is seldom sold by 
the Candaca, but by thp hundred Seers. 

Crishna Rdyalu of Vijaya-nagara, once the sovereign of all the 
peninsula, established a valuation of the greater part of his do- 
minions ; and, perhaps with a view of carrying on this operation of 
linance with more exactness and facility, than he could otherwise 


Weights, 


l^Icasurcs for 
grain. 


Land mca- 
sure. 
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have done, he at the same time granted one tenth of the whole to 
the Brdhtmns. In some places the Brahmans received their sliarc 
by an estimate of the quantity of seed sown ; but in other places 
the land was measured. The standard for this measure Avas the 
Aesaya Mutladu cola, a rod equal in length to the height of the king, 
Avho was a tall man. The rod is not equal to the double Gujah of 
Tippoo, but may be taken at six feet. The Avhole land of each village 
was measured out into small plots, ten rods, or sixty feet, square ; 
by which we may judge of the state, in the art of geometry, to 
which the subjects of the greatest Hindu monarch had, about three 
centuries ago, arrived. 

Having assembled the most respectable traders here, they gave 
me the accompanying price current, as the average rate of sale of 
the principal articles of commerce. In order to make the valuation 
uniform, the value of the Fanam is taken at the exchange of 
Stringapalam. 


Average price current at Bangalore. Goods sold by the Maundof 
427 Seers. 


Kind of Goodf. 

Quality. 

Sultany F^iam, 

Englis h 
Money. 
Cwf 

£. s. d. 

Maund 

Cwt. 

Betel-nut ----- 

Deshaxara - - - - - 

SOr'a 

9oi 

3 0 8» 

Sandal’-ww)d - - - - 

JSagara 1st sort - - - 

12 

521 

1 15 1 


— 2d sort - - - 

10 

43/5 

1 9 2 


— * 3d sort - - - 

8 


1 3 4 


Walagram 1st sort - - 

8 

3*i 

1 3 4 


■ 2d .sort - - 

6 

26-t^ 

0 17 6} 


3d sort - - 

5 

21-.»5 

0 14 7 

Arvlay^ or Myrobalant - - 


l\ 


0 4 4| 

Cardamoms ----- 

Ghettadu - - - - - 

100 

434 

14 11 8 


Tripathi - - - - 

50 

217 

7 5 10 

Cut, or Terra japonica 

White ------ 

16 


268 


Red - ----- 

14 

60 A 

2 0 10 


Blick 

12 

52f 

1 15 1 

Asafottida - - • • - 

Multany - - - - - - 

200 

868 

29 11 4 


Codeal 

160 

695 

23 6 8 


Bad 

120 

Mli 

17 10 10 
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CHAPTEI^ 



Suit any Fanams, 

English 

IV. 

Kind of goods* 

Quality. 



Money. 

Cwi. 

June S2, &c. 



Maundy 

Cwt. 

mm 


Cossumha ----- 

Prepared 1st sort - - - - 

\Ai 


1 19 5 * 




10 


1 .9 2 



Flowers 1st sort - - - - 

20 


2 18 4 



2d sort - - - - 

l6 

69i 

268 


Dates ------ 

Green or 1st quiility - - - 

10 


192 



Common or 2d quality - - 

7 

30tV 

1 0 5 


Satfron ----- 

Cashemfre ----- 

2400 

10425 

350 1 2 



European ------ 

1200 

5212-'- ■ 

173 0 7 


Tundu flowers - - - - 

Nagara - ----- 

10 


1 9 2 



Dcnkiiia cotay- - - - 

17 

73A 

2 9 7 


Nutmegs ----- 


200 

868 

29 11 4 


Cloves 


2+0 

10421 

35 1 8 


Mace ------ 


1720 

7*7 H 

250 1 


Raw silk ----- 

Bihj»china^ or while china - 

:)00 

2172 

73 8 74 



Casiuri do. or yellow do, - 

460 

1.0.98 

67 2 0 



Hajanagari white and yellow 

380 

ifooi 

56 8 7 



Yekatata or Mugadatp « - 

120 

52 

I7 10 10 


Camphor ----- 

Unrefined 1st sort - - - 

1()0 

695 

23 6 8 



2d sort - - - 

120 

52 li 

I7 10 10 


Benjamin ----- 

Camlay sembrany - - - 

60 

260t 

8 15 5 



2d quality - - - 

40 

1737 

5 16 8 




30 

130A 

4 7 8i 


Sugar candy - - - • 

China - 

30 

130*) 

4 7 8i 



Namagvndla ----- 

16 

69i 

2 6s 


Sugar - ----- 

Madras ------ 

20 

stirs 

2 18 4 



Namagundla - - - - - 

14 

tiOrs 

2 0 10 


sugar cane • - - 

Best - - ----- 

4^ 


0 13 



Second - ----- 

3l 

15* 

0 10 


Dnto ■ » 


0 

8t 

0 5 IO5 





1 

1 

Tin 


35 

152 f 

5 2 1 


Lead - ----- 


10 

43rs- 

I 9 2 


Zinc • • ----- 


20 

86to 

2 18 4 

1 

Copper ------ 


50 

217 

7 5 10 

1 

1 

Quicksilver - - - . 


16*0 

(>;)S 

23 6 8 

1 

1 

Indigo 

Carada 1st sort - - - - 

100 

434 

14 11 8 

1 


■ 2d sort - - - - 

6*0 

2<)0J 

8 15 5 



BapaJy 1st sort - - - - 

40 

173J 

5 1(> 8 



2d sort - - - - 

20 

St** 

2 18 4 


Shicai fruit • - - - 


1 

H 

0 2 111 


Fopli-^hka dye - - - 


6* 

26 *j 

0 17 6jt 


Lodu-^hUa do. • - - 


25 

loSf 

3 12 11 


Honey ------ 


6' 

.‘6V', 

0 17 6'i 


Becs-wax - - - - - 

Yellow - - - - - - - 

30 

150* 

4 7 Si 


Stick^iac - - - • • 

Cleaned - - - • - - 

14 


2 0 10 



Including the sticks • - 

6' 

26* 

0 17 6i 


Alum 


16 

60i 

2 6 8 


Mud^<hica dye - - - 


6 

2<^i* 

! 0 17 6i 


X)ifideg:a gum » • • •* 

1st sort 

S 

344 

] l 5 4 


1 > 2d sort 

6 

26*1 0 17 . 6i| 
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Kind of Goods. 

Quality. 

Saltany Fanams, 

English 

Monry. 

Cwt, 

£. s. d. 

Maund* 

Cwt. 

BuraXp or Biligara - - 

1st quality ----- 

50 

217 

7 5 10 


2d quality - - - - - 

40 

1734 

.5 Hi 8 


3d quality ----- 

30 

130t», 

4 7 8| 

Opium - - - - - 


32tt 

13»)0 

4() 13 ♦ 

Hou/u, or soda - . - 


1 1 
^ V 


0 4 4} 

Suja cara, or soda - 


1.; 


2 3 lOj 

C(tp^9^di a dye - • 

Ratna^giri ----- 

70 


10 4 41 


Nagara ------ 

40 

1734 

5 16 8 

Tamarinds - - - - - 


il 

6i 

0 4 4J- 


CHAPTER 

IV. 


Jane 23, &C. 


Goods sold by the Maund of 40 Seers. 


Ghte - ----- 


18 

834 

2 15 .94 

BeJil-nut - - - - - 

IVaiagram ----- 

16 ' 

734 

2 9 74 

Black pepper - - - - 


Jb' I 

734 

2 9 74 


Goods sold by the Maund of 44 Seers. 


Cotton wool ----- 

Cleaned white - - - - 

13| 

564 

] 18 04 


1 

1 

« 

1 

1 

12 

5o| 

1 13 114 


Uncleaned ----- 

11 

464 

1 10 114 


Goods sold by the Candaca Measure of fiOO Seers. 




SuUany Fanams^ 

English 

Kind of good#. 

Quality. 

Candaca. 

Bushels. 

Money. 

Bushel. 

Salt 

Madras ----- 

264 

3* 

0 2 (>i- 

Jiog!/ 


12 

W's 

0 1 2 

Rice ------ 

Best - - - - - - 

Coarse ------ 

664 

284 

H 

4 

0 6 5 

029 

Wheat ------ 


57 

84 

0 5 6 


Coco-nub per bandied 10 Imam, or 8|i/. 
A fiit sheep 4 of Star^Pagode, or it. S^d. 

Milk 3 Seert for the Fmaoi, or Zid. an ale quart. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

There is only one place below the western Ghats, with which at 
present the people of Bangalore carry on any trade. It is called here 
Codeal, or Cmdal, and in ocr maps is named Mangalore. To that 
place arc from lienee sent cotton cloths, both white and coloured, 
and manufactured in this neighbourhood. The returns are raw silk 
and silk cloths. The trade to Calicut was formerly very consider- 
able ; but at present, owing to the unsettled state of the province 
of Malabar, it is at a stand. The imports wxre all kinds of foreign 
goods brought in by sea. The exports were coloured cotton cloths. 
Some persons are now about to venture a renewal of this commerce. 

The trade with the country ceded to the Nizam, and Marallahs, 
south from the Krishna river, is carried on chiefly by the merchants 
of Balah(tri '(Bdlary), Jidvany (Adoni), Aggady, Darwara, ILubuli, 
Naragnnda, Navalagmida, and Gutti. Agents from each of these 
places reside here, rccciv'c goods from their principals, and sell 
them to the merchants of Bangalore. Soinciimes, but rarely, the 
merchants of Bangalore go fora cargo of goods; but at these places 
they have no agents. In the countries of the Nizam, and Alarallahs, 
merchants meet with no disturbance ; but the duties arc rather 
heavy. The chief import from thence is cotton wool, with some 
coarse cotton thread, both white and red ; coarse white, red, and 
blue cotton cloths; muslins; Dotras, or cotton cloths with silk 
borders ; blankets worth from two to three Pagodas each ; wheat ; 
asafeetida; terra japonic^; Carthamus ^[ow'ers, or Cossuniba; Seringi 
root, a red dye used at Haliem; dates; and Dratcha, a kind of had 
raisin. The returns from Bangalore are made chiefly in money; 
but some coloured cotton and silk cloths are also sent. 

Some Gossai merchants from Poonuh bring shawls, safiron, and 
musk from Cashemire, and Persian pearls from Surat. The returns 
are made in money, aud Manor pearls. 

From Burrahunpour Patun merchants formerly brought Chitties, 
or chintz, aud gold lace, cloth, and thread. The exports were money, 
ancbpearls. This trade has always been protected by the Marattahs; 
bu^ owing to the oppressions of the Sultan’s government, has fdr 
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some years been at a stand. Some mcrciiants arc now preparing CHAKFER 
investments tor its renewal. . , 


rrom Hiidcrabad, Narain-pctla, Guldomi’tcuUu, and other places in June ae, Ate. 
the old territories of the Nizatu, Palan and G>fjcniii merchants .,* 1 , 0 '^’, mm’* 
brought reel cotton cloth, flowered with gold and silver, for the auntory. 
dress of the children of the Mussulinan chiefs, and other rich per- 
sons ; turbans; and fine manufactures of cotton. The returns arc 
in money and pearls. In the reign of the Sultan, this trade was con- 
traband, and now suffers interruption from tlie robbers that are 
numerous in the Nizdnia dominions. 


The trade between the dominions of tlic Nabob of ylrcot and Trade with 
is carried on at /I chiefly by the merchants 

of lliis place, who constantly keep agents there ; at times, how- 
ever, they send cargoes to other places below the Ghats. The im- • 
ports from the loM'cr Carnatic arc salt; suljdiur; tin ; lead; zinc; 
copper; European steel, paints, and glue; indigo; nutn>egs; cloves; 
camphor; benjamin; Modi, a hot root used in medicine; 7 W/ja/Zd 
cardamoms (grana paradisw?); china root; raw silk of the kinds 
called ibV }/ Casturi china, Rajanagari, Cumercani, ( Comcrcalliif 
ill Bengal ? ), Scitiabad and Caia, of which the first is by far the best; 

Bengal, China, ICalindu. and Burrahunjmir silk cloths; Conjereram, 
and y/rwtr cotton cloths; English ivoollen cloth, c.anvas, and blan- 
kets; Goni cloth; packthread; E.nglish and native paper from 
Lala-petta, JVallaja-petta, and Tripaturu; English hardware, glass- 
ware, and looking-glasses; China sugar-candy ; sugar; dates; 

and almonds. 'J’he returns from Bangalore are chiefly betel-nut, 
Sandal-wuod, black pepper, true cardamoms, Shicai, and tamarinds. 

Cloths, I suspect, arc also sent; but the merchants here deny it. 

Pearls and red coral were formerly benight up from the low coun- 
try; but ever since the war this trade has been at a stand. 'I'he 
balance of money is in general due by tlie low country merchant. 

The duties levied by the Nabob on cloths amount to four Can- 
ter raia Pagodas, or 5s. S^tZ. on the bullock-load. This, on coarse 
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CHAPTER goods, amounts to about four per cent, of their value ; but on fine 
goods is a mere trifle. Small articles of various kinds pay only 
June 22, &c. Pagodas, or about 20 pence, on ' j bullock-load. No estimate can 
be formed of the per centage, to which this amounts ; as some bul- 
lock-loads cost five Pagodas, and some 500. On all goods going 
from this country the duties arc \\ Canter' rata Pagodas, or one shil- 
ling on the bullock-load. Salt pays nothing. The whole of the duties 
are no great burthen, and the merchants do not complain of any 
trouble or delay in the collection. They consider the duties as a 
pledge for the protection of the government of the country through 
which they pass; and the custom-houses are bound to make good 
all losses by robbers. 

No direct trade has been yet carried on between Bangalore and 
the Company’s Jaghire ; but some Gujerati merchants, now here, 
are making the necessary arrangements for opening a trade directly 
with Madras, 


Tanjore merchants bring hither pearls, and take away money. 
The merchants of the Bara mahal, and Salictn districts, annexed 


by Lord Cornwallis to the Company’s dominion.s, send cotton clotlis, 
and take back the same articles that arc carried to Wallaja-petta. 
Agents from Krishna-giri and Vanambady constantly reside here ; 
and merchants occasionally come from Salient and Darapuram. The 
merchants here have no agents at those places, but occasionally send 
goods thither. 

In the dominions of the R({ja of Mysore a considerable trade is 
carried on with several places in the Nagara district, namely R/rf- 
deruru, Bogunji, Sringa-giri, Copa, Kigganymara, Calasa, Munday- 
cara, and Muturii, From these places hU’c imported great quantities 
of Betel-nut, black pepper. Sandal-wood, and cardamoms, partly by 
the mcrcliauts of Bangalore, and partly by those of the dis- 

trict. The returns from hence are grain ; tobacco ; tamarinds; blan- 
kets; muslins, turbans, coloured cotton stuffs, and silks the manu- 
facture of this place; and the paper of the lower Carnatic. Both 
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parties prefer selling their goods by wholesale, and laying in their CHAPTER 
returning investment by the same means; but they are seldom able 
to do so, and are more commonly reduced to the necessity of leaving June 2*, &c. 
part of their goods in the hands of an agent, and of purchasing their 
new InvestnKnts at the different weekly markets in the country. 

Three quarters of the returns from Bangalore to Nagara are made 
in cash. 

From Seringapatam the imports to Bangalore are black pepper, 
sandal-xvood, and cardamoms: the return is made in every kind of 
cloth manufactured here, with all the kinds of goods brought 
from the lower Carnatic^ to a far greater value than that of the 
goods imported from Seringapatam, 

From Giibi and its neighbourhood, in the centre of the Raja's 
dominions, are imported pepper, betel-nut^ and coco-nuts. The mer- 
chants of Bangalore make the purchases at the weekly markets, and 
carry with them chiefly money ; but also turmeric, the produce of 
this place ; and oxen from Hosso-cotap, and Color. 

To Chatrakal (Chittledroog) the merchants oi Bangalore send the 
manfactures of the place, and in return receive country blankets. 

The dealers carry their own goods from one place to the other, and 
generally return with the produce in cash. 

From Doda Balla-pura occasional traders bring fine rc<l cotton 
cloth manufactured there, and take back the produce in money. 

From "Namagundla, beyond Namli-durga, are brought Jagorp, raw 
sugar, and sugar-candy, which are also sold for cash. 

The places east from Bangalore^ such as Colar, and Nttrsapura, 
send money, and procure belel-nut and black pepper. 

Betel-nut is the principal article' of trade at Bangalore, and is of 
two kinds; the best, called Deshatoara, comes from the Nagara dis- 
trict ; the inferior quality is called fVallagram, and comes from Gubi, 
and all the places south from Sira, and nortii from Madura. This 
last is chiefly reserved for country use: but the Desltavara is 
VoL.1. Dd 
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dispersed through the country to the eastward, as far as Madras. 
It is ail what is called boiled mil. 

In this country black pepper is, next to betel-nut, the most common 
article of commerce. Of this also there are two kinds, the Codali, 
and Baygadi; the difference in value is inconsiderable, but the Codali 
is reckoned rather the best. Much of it is sent down to tlie Bara- 
mahal, and to the dominions of tlie Nabob of Arcot. This was one 
of the articles in which the Sultan trade«l. 

Sandal-it'ood is also a considerable article of commerce at Banga- 
lore. The best comes from the Nagara district, and from the country 
bordering on the western Ghats. An inferior kind comes from Ma- 
dura, Denkina-cofay, Dcva-rdyana-cotay, and otlier places in the ridge 
of hills which run north from Capala-durga. Each kind is divided 
into three sorts ; the first is that which is between the root and first 
branches; the second is that of the large brancltos ; and the third is 
that of the small hranches, so far as these contain red M'ood. The 
sandal tree, according to the idea of the natives, is of two kinds; 
male and female : the former of which is dark, the latter pale- 
coloured ; both arc of the same value. The sandal of the old tree is 
said to be more valuable than that from a young one ; but the mer- 
chants, in forming an estimate of its value, go entirely by the 
strength of its smell. During 'fippoo's government none of the 
sandal-u'ood came to this mai'kct: he either did not allow it to be 
cut, or else stored up in his forts whatever was felled. 

Black blankets, or Cumlies, are here a considerable article of 
commerce ; and some merchants, of the C "?'nharu cast, trade in 
nothing else. They are brought chiefly from Gori Bideruru in the 
Madhu-giri taliic, and also from luira, Chatrakal, and BalaliarL 
These last arc by much the best ; next to them are those from Cha- 
trakal. They vary in price from 4 k'-'fianis, or C,y. ^\d, to la Pagodas, 
or 3/. 3^. By far the gi atei .rt are under the value of one 
Pagoda, or Gs. 9>\d. They are chieily retailed here for country use. 
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The importation of cotton wool to Bangalore is very great, and CHAPTER 
is carried on entirely by the Pancham Bunijigant, There arc two * 


kinds of cotton wool; one called red, and another white; which Jmw 2'*>, ivc. 
distinction does not arise from any difterence in the plants, but " * 

from the quality of the soil in which they arc raised. The white is 
the best ; and both arc imported clean, and fit foi* use. It comes 
mostly from the dominions of the Marattahs, and the A ham; and is 
brought liithcr by the merchants from Narugunda, Navalagioida, 
and Savomrii in the Duab; from Jalalu, the district in whici) dqji'n- 
tlraghur is situated ; and from Hubuti, in which stands Dant-ara, all 
of which belong to the former: and from Balahari ajul Advam/, 
which belong to the latter power. All the merchants arc natives of 
these places, and in the Mnrattak country are very well protected. 

They sell by wholesale to the traders of Bangalore, who retail it out 
in the town and neighbourhood. A bullock-load of cotton, coming 
from the Maratiah country to Bangalore, and worth iVom 14 to 20 
Ikeri Pagodas, or from 5l. 10s. 3rf. to 8/. l4‘. 8r/. pays in all, of transit 
duties, nearly two Canter'raia Pagodas, or l‘Js. 5d. In this neigh- 
bourhood it has been in vain attempted to cultivate cotton. For 
family use a little has been raised ; but the produce has been \'cry 
small. 

A kind of drug merchants at Bangalore, called Gandhaki, trade to Drug^ 


a considerable extent. Some of them arc Banijigaru, and others are 
Ladaru, a kind of Mussulmans. They procure the medicinal plants 
of the country by means of a set of people callerl Pacanat Jogalu, 
who have huts in the wood.s, and, for leave to collect the drugs, pay 
a small rent to the Gaudas of the villages. They bj ing tlic tirugs 
hither in small caravans of ten or twelve o.xen, and sell them to tlie 
Gandhaki, who retail them. None of t..em are c.xportcd. Small 
traders from the neighbouring towns bring Popii and Maddl barks; 
honey, and wax; Agalasunti, and Hayguntigay, two medicinal 
roots; Myrobalans; and Dinduga gum; ail which they procu/e from 
the Eriligaru, The whole wax of the country used formerly to be 
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CHAPTER brought hither; but now a great part of it is carried directly to the 
lower Carnatic. The quantity annually procured docs not exceed a 
June 22, &c. hundred Mauiuh', or about 2,425 pounds. The Dinduga gum might 
be had to the extent of two or three hundred Maunda, or from 
4,850 lbs. to 7,275 lbs. a year, if money were advanced for it at the 
rate of from 8 to 1 2 Fanam a Matind, or from I/. 4rf. to 1/. 15.». Irf. 
the hundred wciglit. At present a small quantity only is collected 
for the use of- the silk-weavers. The cotton-merchants from the 
Dmb of the Krishna supply the Gandhaki with Cut, or terra japo- 
nica; with asafoctida; Mailtuta^nA Maiful, two substances used by 
the natives in cleaning their teeth; Costa, a medicine; Loduchka, a 
dye; sulphur; alum; borax; and opium. From the A* these 

merchants purchase Afuddi and Popli dyes; lac; and wax. The lac 
is partly bought from the U'oddar, who collect it in the neighbour- 
hood ; and partly from traders, that bring it from Madhu~giri, Goda- 
giri, Banirgutta, and Denkina-cotaif. The spices, the Tagashoy seed, 
and indigo, are procured by the Gandhaki from the lower Carnatic. 
Fossile alkali, or soda, is partly brought from Krishna-giri in the B&- 
ra-mahal; and partly ixova.Chm'-rdy'a-pattana,Gutalu, and Holy Nara- 
singa-pura. Tomla flowers, for dyeing, are brought from Nagara, and 
from Denkina-cotay ; those produced in the latter place are the best. 
Most of the Capili-podi dye, or flower produced on the fruit of the 
Rotleria tinctoria of Dr. Roxburgh, comes from Chin' -raya-pat tana ; 
but a little is procured from Rdma-giri. The Cossiimba, or Cartha^ 
mus tinctorius, that grows in the country, is not nearly suflicient for 
its demand; and much of this article is imported by the cotton- 
merchants from the Duab. 

The trade in salt from the lower Carnatic is very considerable, as 
none but the poorest people eat that made in the country. It is 
carried on by two classes of people: the li'oddaru, or tank-diggers; 
and the Coramaru, who, in the intervals between their commercial 
expeditions, make baskets. The salt is brought up from the lower 
Carnatic by people of the same casts ; and by those, who reside her^ 
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is distributed throughout the country as far as Magadi, and China- 
patam. The people who bring the salt take back, in return, lama* 
rinds, seeds for making oil, and all kinds of grain that hiippen to be 
cheaper here than in the low country. 

Goods of all kinds are transported by cattle in back loads. The 
best cattle arc used, in the cotton trade, and belong to Pajicham 
Baniji^ant, natives of the country where the cot, ton grows. These 
people speak the Karnata as their native language, but do not inter- 
marry with the Pancham Baiiijigaru of Bangalore. The bullocks 
employed in this trade arc very line animals ; and each brings from 
12 to 15 Mamids of cotton, or from 327|-lb. to 409 i- I hey travel 
daily at the rate of 3 computed Cosses, which may be about twelve 
British miles ; and in three hours they perform this journey. Be- 
sides straw, they are fed on oil-cake, and the seed and leaves of the 
cotton-plant. They cost from 1.5 to 25 Pagodas, or from 5/. O-v. 8]^/. 
to 8/. 7s. 10|r/. In the same manner are fed the oxen udiich arc 
employed in transporting betel-nut, pepper, and most other kinds of 
goods; but these cost only 4 or 5 Pagodas, or from 1/. Gs. lO-Jrf. to 
1/. 13^. 7(L They also travel three Cosses a day ; but their avemge 
load is only eight Maumls, or 2061- lb. Many Banijigaru follow the 
profession of carrier's, and keep oxen for the pur pose. The rate of 
hire is always fixed on the average load of eight Alaunds, an<l never 
according to tinre, but ahvays by distance. The carriage of a bui- 
lock-load of pepper, betel-nut, or other articles that stow well, and 
may be equally divided, costs 15 Fanams from Bangalore to fVal- 
laja-petta, distant about 145 British miles; on articles that cannot 
be so well divided, the price is about 18 Fanains. The first gives 
l-fo^ penny a mile for the hrrndred weight; the second gives 
penny. The carriers arc not answerable for any accident 
that may happen to the goods ; the merchant therefore must send 
with them some trusty person, who is generally a younger branch 
of the family. The bullock employed in carriage is always shod 
with slight iron shoes. 
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CHAPTER BufFalocs of tlie northern breed are sometimes employed, es- 
pecially by cloth-merchants; their great .size enabling th.em with 
June 22, Nc convenience to support a bulky article. They are very fine anima!.-!, 
anil their common load is 15 Maundu^ or about 410 lb. with which 
they travel at the rate of 12 or 15 miles a day; but they require 
higher feeding than the bullock does. 

The people who transport salt and grain generally use asses, or a 
very poor kind of bullock. The ass carries from 10 to 50 Seert 
measure, or from bushel to l-,\« 5 - bushel. They can travel 
about six miles a day, and are all males purchased from the washer- 
men who breed them. Two men take charge of twelve loaded 
asses. These creatures get nothing to cat but what they can pick 
up by the sides of the road. Their cost is from 1^ to 2 Pagodas, ot 
from 10 j(. O^d, to ia.v. 5 Id. 

The bullocks employed by these people arc treated much in the 
same manner as the asses ; but each carries from 6‘0 to 80 Seers of 
grain, or from 2 bushels to S-iVVo bushels. Merchants, who deal 
in betel-nut, pepper, &c. have sometimes had recourse to this poor 
kind of conveyance ; but it is very rarely done, the slowness with 
which these cattle travel rendering the dealer liable to suflfer great 
loss from fluctuations in the markets. 

Accotini of This i.s the information collected from all the most respectable 

merccTrom nicrchauts of the place. According to the custom-house accompts 

the custom- imports are salt; sugar; sugar-candy; coco-nuts; betel-nut; 

house of- ... ... j 

ficers. pepper; cut, or terra japonica; ginger; capilt, palunga root, and 

muddi dyes; wax; lac; steel; false gilded paper; wuW^o ’, sandal-wood; 

salt-petre; sulphur; yellow arsenic; cinnabar; brass and copper, 

wrought and un wrought; lead; zinc; paper; dates; a kind 

of turmeric; benjamin; one of the carminative seeds; asa- 

fgetida; camphor; cardamoms; cloves; nutmegs; mace; 

a clay used by the Briihmam for making their marks ; rudrakski, 

a fruit used by the Brd/mans for their beads; almonds; opium; 

golaiy a kind of opium ; sanacaliu, the stone used for powdering 
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sandal; halapim, or pot-stoiic; alluni ; five medicinal salts from Ma- 
dras; bang; oil of scsa?num; ghee; honey; oil of the Mel'ta Azada- 
richta; coco-iiut oil; Carnatic tobacco; Madras cloths, cotton, 
silk, and woollen ; raw silk ; red and white cotton thread; carpets; 
Thibet cow tails ; cossumba flowers ; Burrahunpour cloths ; Balaliari 
cloths; Caskcniire go<jds brought by Gassais, who travel with horses 
and camels; the goods are, musk, saffron, carpets, and shawls; 
fimtabi, or gold cloth of Hyder-abad; cunilics, or country blankets 
from Chatrakai and Ihdahari; English blankets, or hutsu cimlies; 
paints ; goats, and sheep from Penu-conda; hard-ware ; paltnira, and 
date Jagories; nwias.-ics ; myrobalans ; wheat from Balakari and 
Penu-conda ; liesl<lcs the jiroduoc of the neighbouring country. 

The trade of the country not having been yet opened a yearsince 
thc inliahitants had deserted the place, no proper estimate can he 
formed of the (piantity of exports and imports; but it is on the in- 
crease every month, and is now about one fourth of the quantity 
that was exported and imported in the most flourishing time of 
JJydcr's government. The son of the person who hml then charge 
of the custom-house, states the following particularsT)f the trade at 
that period. In one year there ivere imported laOO bullock-loads of 
cotton wool ; oO bullock loads of cotton thread ; 230 bullock loads of 
raw silk; 7000 bullock loads of salt; foreign goods I'rom Madras 
300 bullock loads. At the same time were exi>ortcil of bctel-mit 
4000 bullock loads, and of pepper 400 bullock loads. 

Erom the (piantity of the raw materials some estimate may- be 
formed of the extent of the manufactures; 1.500 bullock loads of 
cotton wool, and 50 of cotton thread, make rather more than .5100 
hundred weight, woitli about Slb'O/. and 230 bullock loads of raw 
silk make 4/, 4371 Ih- worth about 27,000/. 

The clotlis here being entirely for country use, and never having 
been exported to Eurojie, are made of different sizes, to adapt them 
to the dress of the natives; and Hindus seldom use tailors, but 
wrap louml their bodies the cloth, as it conies from the weaver. 
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Skiray. 


Kirigay, 


Ct/pissa^ 


Duira» 


line ha 
Khana. 

Shalnama, 


Faggoo. 


Cloths made 
by the Pw/- 
tuegars. 


1. The cloth which the women Avrap round their haunches, 
and then throAV over their heads and shoulders like a veil, is from 
14 to 17 cubits long, and from 2 to Qj- cubits wide. It is called 
Shiray. 

2. If these cloths are for the use of girls, they are called Kirigay; 
and are from 9 to 12 cubits long, and from l-J to If cubit broad. 

3. The little jacket which the women at tliis place wear, is made 
up in pieces containing 12 jackets, and called Cup'mn tan. Tliese 
are 14 t cubits long, and two cubits, or two cubits and a nail, broad. 

4. Men wrap round them a cloth called Dotra, which is from 10 
to 12 cubits long, and from 2^ to 2^ cubits broad, 

5. The wrappers of boys, called Buclia Khana, are 6 or 7 cubits 
long, and 1|- or I ? cubit broad. 

6. Cloth for wrapping round the head and shoulders of men, like 
shawls, is named Shalnama; and is 6 cubits long, and 2| broad. 
Smaller ones are made for children. 

7. Paggoo, or turban pieces, are from SO to 60 cubits long, and 
f of a cubit broad. 

Having assembled the different kinds of Aveavers, I took from 
them the folloAving account of their various manufactures. 

The Puttuegars, or silk-Aveavers, make cloth of a very rich, strong 
" fabric. The patterns for the first five kinds of dresses are similar 
to each other"; but are very much varicil by the different colours 
employed, and the different figures Avoven in the cloth; for they 
rarely consist of plain Avork. Each pattern has an appropriate name, 
and, for the common sale, is wrought of three different degrees of 
fineness. If any person chooses to commission them, whatever 
parts of the pattern he likes may be Avrought in gold thread ; but, 
as this greatly enhances the value, such cloths are never Avrought, 
except Avhen commissioned. The fabric of the sixth kind of dress- 
is also strong, and rich ; but the figures resemble those on the shawla 
of Cashemire. 

The turbans are made of a thin fabric of cotton and silk. 
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The Paltuegars make also, in a variety of figured patterns, the CIlAPTEtt 
first three kinds of dresses of silk and cotton. 

They also make Sada Putaynshim, or thin vhite muslins with June a;’, &c. 
silk borders. These are cither plain, or dotted in the loom with 
silk or cotton thread; and are frequently ornamented with gold and 
silver. This is an elegant manufacture, and is fitted for the first 
five kinds of dresses. 


Plain green muslin with silk borders for the first three kinds of 
dresses, is also made by the Putlucgars ; but not of so fine a quality 
as that made by the Decangas, as will be afterwards mentioned. 

The same may be sai<i of the coloured striped muslin with silk 
borders, called Dutari Huvim, w'hich is used also entirely for female 
dresses, and is wrought of various patterns. 

The Putlucgars dye much of their own silk ; and they gave n>e Artofdvping 
the following account of their processes. 

The silk is thus prepared for dyeing, the operation beingperfonned 
sometimes on the raw material, and sometimes on the thread. Take 


5 Seers 3—^ lb. of silk, 3 Seers (ly-^Vlb.jof Soulu, or impure soda, 
and \-£ (*Vo‘o^ quick-lime ; mi.v the soda and lime, with 4 or 

5 Seers, or about 308 cubical inches, of water ; and boil them for 


half an hour. One half of the boiling ley is poured into a wide- 
mouthed pot, and one half of the silk is immediately put into it 
suspended on a stick. If it be not sufiiciently wet, it Avill not take 
the colour : and, if it be allowed to remain any length of time, the 


silk is destroyed. The rest of the silk is now dipt into the remain- 
ing ley ; then washed in cold water, and dried in the sun. 

If a white silk be wanted, take three Seers lb.) of prepared 

silk, 3 Seers of Soulu, or impure soda, 1 Dudu weight (hyVoV drams 
avoirdupois) of indigo, and IS Seers (about 1235 cubical inches) of 
Avater ; boil them for about two hours. Then wash the boiled silk 


in soihe hot water, and dry it. In this operation much care is ne- 
cessary ; as by too much of the Soda the silk is apt to be spoiled, 
and, if it be boiled too short a time, it Avill not be sufiiciently. white. 
VoL. I. Ee 
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CIIAPTF.R The workmen judge of the time, by taking up a few threads on a 
stick, and putting on them a drop of cold water: whenever they 
June 22, &c. appear of a proper colour, tlio silk must be immediately washed in 
clean water. 

To give the red dye with Lac take 1- Mound (SSfVs- ^^0 of 
cleared from the sticks, l-j- Aleer (O^VoVl^’O of I^odu bark, l-yA'eer 
of Suja Cara, or soda, and two Dudus M'cight (12-i^A^ drams) of tur- 
meric. Put them into a narrow-mouthed pot, capable of holding 
80 Seers (.5198 cubical inches), with 40 Seers (2746 cubical inches) 
of water, and boil them four hours ; then decant the liquor, which is 
impregnated with the dye ; and, having to the same materials 
added 20&w(1373 cubical inches) more of w'ater, boil them again 
for three hours, decant this liquor into the former, and then, for 
three hours, boil the materials a third time, with 10 Seers (6‘864 
cubical inches) of water. Decant this also into the two former, and 
preserve, in a covered pot, the whole liciiior for eight days. At the 
end of this period the workman judges how much silk his materials 
will dye. If the Lac has been good, it will dye 5 Seers (3-,^V lb.) ; 
but if it be poor, it will not dye more than 3^ Seers (2-i^Vs-lb). 
For 5 Seers of silk take 20 Seers (12-,~Sjlb.) of tamarinds, and for 
two days infuse them in 18 Ace/’^ (1235 cubical inches) of water. 
Then strain the inftision through a thick cloth, till about 5 Seers 
(343 cubical inches) of clear infusion are procured. Put this into 
a large open pot with the silk, and warm them, until they be rather 
too hot for the hand. Take out the silk, and pour into the warm 
infusion of tamarinds three quarters of thedecocticn of Lac, strained 
through a cloth. Then return the silk, and boil it for three hours. 
After this, examine the silk. If it have received a proper colour, no- 
thing more is added ; but if the colour be not deep enough, the re- 
maining decoction is strained, and added by degrees, till the colour 
is completed. The pot must then be taken from the fire, and from 
time to time this silk must be examined with a stick. If the colour 
be blackish, some tamarind infusion must be added. If too light, 
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it must be again boiled with some more of the decoction of Lac : CHAPTER 
when cool, the silk must be washed in cold tank water, and dried 
in the shade. This is the finest red dye in use here : in some places June 22, &c. 
cochineal is used ; but it is much more expensive. The Lac dye is 
not discharged by washing. 

The Putiuegars dye their silk of a pale orange colour, with the 
Capili podi, or dust collected from the fruit of the Rotleria iinctoria. 

For 5 Seers of silk (iJ-iWo prepared for dyeing, take three Seers 
(1 ' i V ijV ^b.) of Capili reduced to a fine powder, and sifted through 
a cloth; 4 Dudus (l-sWo oz.) weight of Sesamum oil; li Seer 
(l^ iV oV oz.) of powdered Soulu, or soda; 1 Seer (lO .Vife oz.) of 
Suja Cara, another kind of soda, and three Dudus weight (l^VoV 
of alum; and put them in a pot. Then take 2^ Seers (l-jV^lb.) of 
Soulu, and boil it in about 3^ Seers (240 cubical inches) of water, 
till it be dissolved. With this solution moisten the powders that arc 
in the pot, and form them into a paste, which Is to be divided in 
three equal parts. Put one of these portions in the remaining so- 
lution of Soulu, and heat it, but not $0 as to boil. Then put in the 
silk, prepared as before, and wet it thoroughly. Take it out, and 
add a little water, and a second portion of the paste. This being 
dissolved, soak in it the silk as before. Then put in the remainder 
of the paste with 18 Seers (12.'}5 cubical inches) of water; and, re- 
placing the silk, boil it for two hours. Then cool it, and having 
washed it in the tank, dry it either in the shade or sun, indifferently. 

This is a pretty colour, fixes well, and is cheaper than that of the 
Lac. 

To dye their silk yellow, the Putiuegars use turmeric. For 3 Seers 
(ItWo lb.) of silk take 4 Seers (2^*3^ lb.) of turmeric, powdered and 
sifted ; make it into a paste with water, adding 4 Dudus weight 
(l-iWo- <)z.) of Sesamum oil. Divide the paste into three portions, one 
of which is to be put into a pot with 8 Seers (549 cubical inches) of 
w'arni water. In this immerse the silk prepared as before, and con- 
tinue the operation exactly in the same manner as with the Cap^ 
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CIIAPIT.R paste. It must, however, be tlried in the shade, and the colour 
then stands very well; whieh it w'ould not do, were it dried in. 
June 3?, Stc. the SUll. 

The Putluegars give their yellow silk to the Niligaru, who dye it 
with indigo. It is then washed by the Pnttuegars in the infusion of 
tamarinds, and afterwards is of a fine green colour; which, if it be 
dried in the; shade, is tolerably well fixed. 

The Niligaru dye all the other colours ; such as light and dark 
blue, sky blue, and purple. The silk is never dyed in the piece. 

The red and orange-coloured silks are mostly in demand. 

Weavers call- Some weavers called Cattery, who pretend to be of the Kshatriya 
tiCuturi/. manufacture exactly the same kinds of goods as the Put- 


Sale for the 
goorls iiiailc 
by the Put- 
tuegars und 
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tuvgars. 

The whole of the demand for these goods, according to the ac- 
count of the manufacturers, is in the country formerly belonging 
to Tippoo : Herbigapatam, Guhi, Nagara, Cfialrakal, and Chin’-raya- 
pattana, arc the principal marts. When the goods are in much 
demand, it is customary for the merchant to advance one half, or 
even the whole, of the price of the goods which he commissions; 
but when the demand is small, the manufacturers borrow money 
from the bankers at two per cent, a montli, and make goods, which 

■’y sell to the merchants of the place. They never carry them to 
the public market. The silk is all imported, in the raw state, by 
the merchants of this place. 

The master weavers keep from two to five servants, who arc paid 
by the piece. W^orkmcn that are employed on cotton cloth with 
silk bonlers make daily about a Faiiam, or nearly Hd. Those who 
Avork in cloth consisting of silk entirely make rather less, or from 
f? pence) to ■{-(() pence) of a Fanam, according to the fine- 
ness of the work. It is not usual for weavers of any kind in this 
country, except those of the Whalliaru cast, to employ part of their 
time in agriculture ; but many persons of casts that ought to be 
weavers, are in fact farmers. The Cattery are more affluent than the 
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Puttuegars, and these again are more wealthy tlian any otlicr kind CHAPTER, 
of weavers. 

Another kind of manufacture is coloured cotton cloths of a thin 

.Maiuilacture 

texture, and with silk borders. It resembles one of the manufac- «i coloured 
turcs of the Puttuegars, called Tiutari Ilutina, but is coarser. It is ^iik'i'urdcTs. 
entirely fitted for the dili'erent kinds of female dress ; and is made 
of various lengths, from eight to sixteen cubits, recording to the 
age and size of the wearers. In this way three different kinds of 
weavers arc employed ; the Shayuagaru, the Camra Devaugas, and 
the Teliga Devangas. These people buy the thread at the publii*. 
markets. Tlic red thread comes mostly from Adrany, Balahari, and 
other places near the river: the various shades of blue arc 
dyed by the Niligaru. 

The weavers themselves dye part of the red thread with the -Aiioffboiug 
Muddi root, which is that of two species of Morinda ; the Citrifoliu mm, 
of Linnseus, and the Ternifolia described in my manuscripts. The 
colour is dark, but stands washing in cold M'atcr. In boiling, it 
fades. The following is the process used. The thread must be di- 
vided into parcels each weighing one Seer (lO^j^j^oz.). For each 
parcel take v Seer oz.) of powdered Soutu, and dissolve it in 

4 Seers (274.5% cubical inches) of water. Put into the solution - Seer 
of sheep’s dung, and^-^eer of.Se.vtfw/M;«oil, and with the 

liand mix the whole well. Wet the parcel of thread in this mix- 
ture thoroughly, and let it hang up in the house all night to dry. 

Next day expose it on a rock to the sun ; and during the four or 
five following days it must be dipped nine times in a solution of ^ 

Seer (HWo oz.) of Soulu, in one Seer (a little more than C 8 cubical 
inches) of water. Between each immersion it must be dried in the 
sun. After this, the thread remains in the house ten days ; it is then 
taken to a tanh, and well washed by beating it on a otone, as is tin- 
usual practice of this country. When it has been dried, soak eacli 
parcel in a solution of two Pagodas weight (l^VoV^Jf®***) of alum in 
«)ne Seer of water, and then dry it again. Infuse one Seer measure 
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CHAPTER {74-iV cubical inches) of powdered bark of Muddi root, in 4 Seers of 
' cold water, and in this soak one oarcel of tlircad ; then throw into 

June 22, &c. a large pot, the whole of the parcels that have been treated in a 
similar manner. Next day take them to a tank, beat them as usual, 
so as to wash them clean, and then dry them again in fresh infu- 
sions of Muddi powder. This must be daily repeated, till the colour 
is sufficiently strong ; w'hich, if the bark be from the roots of an 
old tree, will require six infusions ; but nine infusions of bark from 
a young plant will be requisite. 

Green dye These weavers dye cotton-thread green in the following manner, 
fcr cotton. They send it to the Niligaru, who dye it Mavi, or a kind of sky 
blue. The weavers then wash it, and put it into two Seers (137^ 
cubical inches) of water, containing ^ Seer oz.) of powdered 

turmeric, five Myrobalans powdered, and the juice of ten limes. 
Here the thread is kept four hours, and the operation is finished. 
The colour is a fine green, but very perishable. It is said that the 
Niligaru have the power of fixing it ; but they keep their art a pro- 
found secret. 

Art of dyeing Tlic Dcvangas dye cotton cloth of a fine red colour resembling 

pomegranate flower, and called Gulenari. This is done 
with the Cossumba, or flowers of the Carthamus tinctorius. The same 
gives another red colour, called simply Cossumba. Neither of the 
colours are well fixed. The demand for the Cossumba dye being 
much greater than the country can supply, much of it is imported. 
This is always done in the form of powder, which powder is adul- 
terated with the flowers of the Yecada, or Asclepias gigantea ; on 
which account it is cheaper than the flowers produced in the neigh- 
bourhood. The powder is made by drying the flowers in the sun, 
and beating them in a mortar, and will not keep longer than one 
year ; the flowers, if carefully packed in sacks, and well pressed, 
may be preserved for five years. 

The Cossumba colour is given in the following manner. Take 15 
SuUany Seers of pure Cossumba powder, and put it on a 
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cloth strainer. Clean it by pouring on water, and rubbing it with CHAPTER 
the hand, till the water runs tlirotigh clear. The Cossumba is then 
to be spread on a blanket, and mixed with 15 Dudns weight June 22, &c, 
02.) of Suja carOy and an equal weight of Soulu, both pow- 
dered. They are gathered together in the centre of the blanket, 
and trodden for an hour by a workman’s feet. They arc then put 
upon a cloth strainer, supported as usual by sticks at the corners ; 
and water is poured on them, until it passes through the strainer 
without colour. This Avater is divided into three portions: tliat 
which came first, that which came in the middle of the operation, 
and that which came last; the first being of the strongest quality. 

Then take 60 good limes, or 100 bad ones, cut each into two pieces, 
beat them in a mortar, and strain their juice, through a cloth, into 
the pot containing the dye of the first quality. Then put a little 
water to the skins, beat them again, and strain off the water into 
the pot containing the second quality of the dye. Then add more 
water to the lime-skins, and having beat them, strain it into the 
dye of the worst quality. The cloth to be dyed, having been well 
Avashed, is put into this last pot, and boiled for an hour and a half. 

It is then dried in the sun, and dipped into the second quality of 
dye, but not boiled. It is then dried again, and afterwards kept 
half an hour in the dye of the first quality. At the end of this time, 
should the colour not be sufficiently strong, the cloth must be 
boiled in the dye. It is then dried, and the operation iii finishe<l. 

The cloth commonly dyed is for turbans ; and a turban 60 cubit 
long requires 15 Seers of Cossumba. 

The only difference, in the process for dyeing the Gulcnari, is, 
that to the pot of the first quality, as prepared for dyeing Cossumba, 
is added half a Seer (341- cubical inches) of a decoction of Tandu 
flowers (Cedrella toona Roxb: MSS.) prepared as follows. Take 24 
Dudus Aveight (9i Wb oz.) of dried Tundu flowers, beat them in a 
mortar, and boil them for half an hour in 2 Seers (137i cubical 
inches) of water. Then strain the decoction through a cloth for use.. 
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CIIAPTKli The Dc'cangds tVcqucntly nuke a very dark blue, which they call 
black, by means! of the bark of he Swami/, or Sweitenia febi'tfuga 
Junese, &c. Roxb: MSS. This colour is cheap ; hut its intensity leaves it on 
Black <ijt. washing ; whereas the very deep blue imparted by repeated 

immersions in indigo, and approaching near to biack, is very high 
priced, and durable. It is the colour most esteemed by the natives, 
who call it black. The Devangas take cotton thread or cloth, that 
has been dyed blue by the A'iHgaru with indigo, and sprinkle it 
with a decoction of Swamy bark. This is made by powdering the 
dry bark, and boiling it for an hour and a half. While the cloth or 
thread is sprinkled, it must be moved with the hand, so as to im- 
bibe the colour equally in every part. 

cotton^ffoods These weavers say, that they obtain advances from the merchants, 
and Condi- and borrow money from the bankers, exactly on the same terms as 
wcavci-s.'*^ Putluegaru. They sell their goods to merchants, or to private 
customers, and never carry them to the public markets. None of 
them follow any other, business, than that of weaving, and many 
arc in good circumstances. Tat Shnynagam axe the richest. The 
servants are paid by the piece, and make about 9X)Fanam (13a 5\d.) 
a month. 

White mus- A kind of weavers called Bily mugga by the Mussulmans, but in 
fact consisting of the casts called Shaynagaru, Padma-sfialay, and 
Samay-shalay, weave many kinds of white muslins. 

I. Dutary, striped and chequered muslins, called in Bengal Du- 
rias. They are from 28 to 32 cubits long, apd from 2 to 1} broad; 
and, if commissioned, flowers of cotton, or gold thread, are fre- 
quently woven in them. 

II. Soda shitla, or plain muslin, like the Mulmuls of Bengal. These 
arc from 26 to 32 cubits in length, and 1^. to 2 cubits in breadth. 

III. Jsio cumbi, a cloth like the Cossahs of Bengal. They h&ve 
sometimes striped or silver borders, and are always ornamented 
with silver at the ends. They are used by men to wrap round their 
shoulders. 


White mus- 
lios. 
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IV. Turbans from 30 to 100 cubits iu length, and from f to 1 CHAPTER 
cubit in width, and ornamented with silver and gold thread at the 
ends. June 2 'i, &c 

Each kind of cloth has several patterns, and each pattern is of 
three degrees of fineness, which, in the technical language of Euro- 
pean merchants in India, are marked by the letters A. B. and C. 

These people say, that they receive advances from the merchants, Sale of whit* 
and borrow money from the bankers, in the same manner as the condUlon of 
Puttuegars do. Where the cloth is made on the weaver’s own ac- weavors, 
count, it is sold partly to merchants, and partly iu the weekly mar- 
kets. When a weaver receives advances, he cannot sell any cloth 
till his contract be fidfilled. Among the Padmashalay there are few 
servants employed; but all the males of a family live together, and 
work in the same house, very seldom engaging themselves to work 
out for hire. The Samay shalay keep more servants. The people of 
these two classes live better than those employed in agriculture. A 
man at fine work can gain a Fanam (rather more than Srf.) a day. 

At coarse work a man cannot make above 'id. a day. The servants 
live in their own houses ; but, although paid by the piece, they arc 
generally in debt to their masters, and are consequently bound in the 
same manner as the servants of the farmers. This circumstance is 
applicable to journeymen weavers of every kind. 

The Togotaru are a class of weavers that make a coarse, thick, Togotaru 
white cotton cloth with red borders, which among the poorer class anil' w(!^vots. 
of inhabitants is used as the common waist-cloths of all ages and 
sexes. This kind of cloth goes by the name of the manufacturers 
who weave it, and is also of three degrees of fineness. 

The same people make Rotmls, or handkerchiefs with red borders, 
from three to five cubits square, that are commonly used by the poor 
as a head dress. The pieces are about twenty cubits long, and are 
divided into a greater or smaller number of handkerchiefs, accord- 
ing to their width. They are also of three degrees of fineness. 

The weavers of this class are poor, and say that they cannot afford 
VoL. I. F f 
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CHAPTER to nuke the cloth on their own account. They in general receive 
the thread from the women in the neighbourhood, and work it up 
June 22, &c. into cloth for hire. For weaving a piece that is worth 8 Fiinams, or 
5s. A\(l, they get Si Famims, or Ijf. 8rf. This occupies a workman 
four or five days ; so that his daily gains are from four to five pence. 
They never cultivate the ground. 

WkaUkru Tlic IVluiliiaru make a coarse, white, strong cloth called Pamtila, 
serves the poorer male inhabitants, throughout tlie country, as 
•loth. ^ covering for the upper parts of their bodies. The pieces are from 
to 28 cubits long, and from l {- to 1~ broad, and as usual of three 
different degrees of fineness. Weavers of this kind live scattered 
in the villages, and frequently hire themselves out as .day-labourers 
to farmers, or other persons who will give them employment. 
Spinning. At tlic weekly markets the cotton wool is bought up, in small 
quantitie.s, by the poor women of all casts, c.Kccpt the Brahmans; 
for these never spin, nor do their husbands ever plough the soil. 
The women of all other casts spin, and at the weekly markets sell 
to the weavers the thread that is not wanted for family use. The 
thread that is brought from Balahdri, and other places toward 
the Krishna, is much coarser than that which the women here 
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Such is the account given me by the various weavers ; but the 
clotli agent.s, who are all of a east called Nagarif, say, that it is not 
customary to make advances for goods of an ordinary kind, unless 
the demand from a distance be very great. When this is the case, 


or when goods of an uncommoitly high price are wanted, in order 
to enable the manufacturer to purchase the raw materials, one half 


of the value is advanced. The credit is for three months, and for 


this time there is no interest paid ; but, if the goods are not then 
delivered, monthly interest is demanded at the rate of ^ per cent, 
until the contract is fulfilled. Tlie commission here on the purchase 
of goods is only two per cent, and the agent is answerable for all 
the sums advanced to the weavers. On confronting some of the 
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richer Shaynagaru with the Nagarit, they acknowledged that this chapter 
statement was true. 


The places from whence agents are at present employed to pur- 
chase cloths are Nagara, Chairakat, Serhigapalain, Cliin'-rdya-pat- iuios,whcr« 
tana, Sira, Madhugiri, and Devund-hully. A small quantity of cotton 
and silk cloth for women’s jackets goes to the lower Carnatic. This 
is the account of the Nugarit ; hut I have good reason to think, 
that a very large quantity of goods, especially of the silk manu- 
facture called Combawuttks, are sent to that country, and arc much 
in request among the women of the rich Brahmans. The Nagarit 
say, that the merchants, Avho import cotton, take away silk cloths 
for tlic dress of the Brahmans of both sexes, and also blue and red 


cotton stufl’s ; but not in a (piantity sufficient to repay the whole 
cotton. During the former government of the Baja's family much 
cloth M'ent from this neighbourhood to Tanjon:, Nrgapa/ani, and 
other parts of the southern Carnatic: but since that period, this 
commerce has been entirely at a stop. 

The Mangalore merchants send hither for every kind of clotli. 

The dress of that country requires cloth only eiglit cubits long. 

The pieces intended for that market, have therefore a blank left in 
their middle. In Hyder's time there was a great exportation of 
cloth to CWiCw/ ; but the troubles ix\. Malabar liave |)ut an entire 
stop to this branch of commerce. 

The accompanying price current of the different kinds of cloth Price of iiic 
made at Bangalore is only applicable to those made for common 
sale. Persons who Avish for particularly fine goods may, by com- Bangalore. 
missioning them, have them made at four times the highest price 
stated here, or at any intermediate value. 
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CHAPTER 

IV. 

June Zi, SiC. 


The weavers of Bangalore seem to me to be a very ingenious class Encourage- 

of men, and, with encouragement, to be capable of making very 

rich, fine, elegant cloths of-any kind that may be in demand : but, wpavcrs of 
“ . 1 /• 1. Bangalore. 

having been chiefly accustomc' to work gooils for the use or the 

court at Seringapatam, they must now labour under great disadvan- 
tages : for it never can be expected,^ that the court of Mysore should 
equal that of Seringapatam, nor will the English officers ever de- 
mand the native goods, so much as tlie Mussulman Sirdars did. The 
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Silk nianU' 
I'acturr. 


CHAPTER manufactures of tliis place can never, therefore, be expected to 
equal what they were in Ifyler'ji reign, unless some foreign market 
JJne 2*»,vS:c. can l)c fouiul for tlie goods. Purnca, very desirous of there-estu- 
blishment of this city, has forwarded by me tlie musters of cotton 
and silk cloth that accompany this account, with a request, that 
they may be presented in his name to the Marquis Wellesley : and 
1 beg leave to recommend, that the attention of the board of trade 
may be directed to them, with a view of forming some commercial 
arrangements that may assist in restoring a country which has suf- 
fered so much. 

The silk manufaclure seems especially favourable for a country 
so far from the sea, and from navigable rivers : as long carriage, on 
such a valuable article, is of little importance. At present all the 
raw material is imported ; but I sec no reason why it might not be 
raised in Mysore to great advantage. Tippoo had commenced a 
trial, but his arbitrary' measures were little calculated to ensure 
success. Some of the mulberry trees, however, that remain in his 
gardens, show’ how well the plant agrees w'ith this climate. It is 
true, that the experiments hitherto tried below the Ghats have not 
been favourable ; but much resolution and patience are always re- 
quired to introduce any new' article of cultivation; and I suspect 
that the climate here, owing to its being more temperate, will be 
fouiul more favourable than that of the lower 
There, is a small duty levied here on every loom; and it is ju- 
diciously tliminishcd to those who keep many, in order to encourage 
men of w'calth to employ their capital in that way. A man, who 
has one loom, pays annually 3x Fauams (2j. 6ld.); tw'o looms pay 5 
Fanams 4it/.) ; and a man who keeps more than tw'o looms, pays 
only for each two Fanams, or Iji. 4</. All shop-keepers pay similar 
trifling duties. 

There is here a set of people called Rungaru, who act as tailors, 
cloth-printers, and dyers. Their printed cloths are very coarse, and 
the art among them is in a very imperfect state. The only two 


Diilifs on 
Weavers. 


Printci*s of 
cotton cloths, 
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colours that they can give in printing, are red, and black. Their CHAFl’ER 
process is as follows : 

The cloth that is to be printed is kept all night in a mixture of Junes?, &c. 
sheep s <lung and water. Next morning it is n ashed, and tlicn 
bleached the Avhole day in the sun, having water occasionally. At 
night it is again put into a mixture of sheep’s dung and water, to 
which is added a little quicklime. Next morning it is washed again, 
and then put into a cold infusion of Arulajf Mjfrobaltuis, (Tcrmi/iulia 
Arula, Hueh. MSS.) mixed with some gum of the Diiidugu tree, 
(Audenonia Pmehmoum, Roxb. MSS) . The quantity of 
for lli cubits of cloth is 6 Dudus weight (€-r\iVo ounces), ami of gum 
two weight drams). The cloth, after being thoroughly 

wet in this, is taken out, an<l dried in the sun. It is then folded, 
placed on a smooth plank, and well beaten with a stick, which 
.servc.s instead (»f mangling. 

The Mordiwt for the red dye is made as follows ; Dissolve in one 
Seer (ffS cul>ical inches) of liot water, 6' Dudus weight (2 ounces) 
of alum, and Ig Dudus weight (4-,",jV;y ounces) of Dinduga gum. 

This ^lorduiU is poured into a cavity that is made, in a block of 
timber, and covered with four folds of country blanket well 
moistened with the Dindugu mucilage. The wooden blocks for 
printing are. moistened with the Mordant, by apj)lying their sur- 
faces to the blankets. The cloth to be priutetl is laid on a table 
covered with four folds of old cloth, and the blocks arc applied, and 
pressed down by the hand. It is then kept for eight or ten days. 

If the printer wislies to add black to the pattern, the cloth must 
be again printed with the following Mordant. Take .3 Seers ^tJ-jV— lh.) 
of iron dros.s, and 3 Seers of old iron, put them into a pot contain- 
ing rather more than two aic (juarts (o^ Seers) of hot Kutiji, (»r de- 
coction of rice; then add halfaYm’ (4^ -VV Sugar-Ju' 

gory., and keep it six or seven days. Next add half a Seer Din- 
duga gum rubbed up with a little (j'Aee (boiled butter), and allow it 
all night to dissolve ; the Mordant is then fit for use, and is applied 
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in the same manner as the other. After this the cloth requires only 
four days to dry. 

After the Mordants have been dried on it, the cloth must be 
taken to the tank, washed very well, by beating it on a stone for 
an hour, and then dried. In order to give it the colour, put a piece, 
that has received the Mordants, into a pot, with SO Seers (about five 
gallons) of water of the kind called here salt, one half Seer of 
Popli bark, and one Dudu weight drams) of castor oil ; then 

boil it for two hours, all the while carefully stirring the whole. The 
cloth is then taken out, and dried in the sun. At night it is soaked 
in a mixture of sheep’s dung and water, next morning washed, and 
then bleached all day. At night it is again put into the mixture of 
sheep’s dung and water, and next day is again bleached. The ope- 
ration is then finished by starching it with Kanji. The black is a 
fixed colour, but the red is perishable. 

With the Patunga wood these Rungaru dye cotton cloth of a red 
colour, which is bright, but docs not stand washing. It is said, that 
the people of Madras have the art of fixing it. The process used 
by the Rungaru is as follows: Prepare the cloth by soaking each 
piece in a Seer of water, containing six Diuhis weight of powdered 
Myrobalans. Then dip it into two or three Seers (about two quarts) 
of a decoction of Patunga wood, in which have been dissolved two 
Dudns weight of alum. Then dry the cloth in the sun. The opera- 
tion must be repeated four or five times, until the colour be deep 
enough. The decoction of Patunga is made as follows : Beat two 
Seers (IiVot ll>‘) of Patunga wood, put it into a pot with 20 Seers 
(about 0 gallons) ot water, and boil for six hours. 

The Niligaru are another class of dyers, of the same cast with the 
potmakers, and derive their name from their dyeing with the Nila or 
indigo. The whole of this dye that is used here, comes from the 
lower Carnatic, or northern drears. In order to make a vat, the JVi- 
ligaru take ten Seers (fif/c^lb.) of indigo, ground with a little water 
to a fine powder ; put it into a pot capable of containing 50 Seers 
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measure (or a little more than 12 ale gallons); and add a decoction CHAPTER 
of Tagashai! Hija, or seed of the Cassia Tora, which is made as fol- 
lows. Take 4 Scers measure Winchester gallon) of the seed, etc. 

and boil it for O’ hours in four or five Scers of water (about an ale 
gallon). The boiled seed, as well as the decoction, must be put into 
the vat; and tben there must be added 10 Scers (O’/oVoll’O 
powdered A'om/m, or impure soda, 12 Ycerof (Z^Vo lb.) of quicklime, and 
two Scers of the ley of pot-ash (137 cubical inches). The whole 
is then stirred rritli a stick, and the mouth of the pot is covered 
up. Every evening and morning, for four days, three Seers (206 cu- 
bical inches) more of the ley must be added; and in the last portion 
must be put about the size of an apple of quicklime. The vat now 
rests for three <lays ; when four or five Seers of boiling water must 
be added to it, and the vat is then ready for dyeing. The ley of pot- 
ash is prepared as follows : Burn to ashes the branches of the Calli, 
(Kuphorbium Tirucalli), or of the Utrapena ( Achyranthes muricata): 
of these ashes put2 Scers (ItVo^H’O into a pot, in the bottom ofwhich 
there is a small hole. The hole is covered with a small inverted cup, 
and that by some rice husks or cbaflT. Above these arc put the 
ashes, and on them are poured by degrees 25 Seers, or about 6' ale 
gallons of water, which filters through the hole in the botlum of the 
not, anfl forms the ley. It must be observed, that the water used 
by the Niligarii is always cither that called here salt, or that v Inch 
is found in places abounding with calcarious Tujj'a. 

The indigo vat having been prepared, an estimate is formed of 
the number of Seers weight of cotton that it will dye. For every 
Alee/' weight of cotton thread puss a Seer measure of water through 
the pot containing the ashes, and in this weak ley dip the Seer of 
cotton ; wash it well, and then wring out the water. Tiie solution 
of indigo is then divided into five equal parts. The thread is.dipped, 
by Seers weight at a time, into these pots, till the colour in each is ex- 
hausted; and what does not obtain a proper colour in the first, after 
being dried, receives repeated dips, until the colour arrives at the 
Vot. I. G g 
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required inteusity. The solution of indigo is kept for a month, and 
every night a little lime M'ater is added ; this enables it to give some 
more colour, which next day is again exhausted by dyeing some 
more cotton. The colour given by one dip is called Mavi, and is a 
sky blue ; that which is given by five dips in a strong pot, is of an 
intense colour nearly approaching to black, and is in fact called 
black by the natives, among whom it is in great esteem. 

From the weavers, the Niligaru receive cotton, and silk thread 
dyed yellow M'ith turmeric, and return it to them of a green colour, 
which it obtains by a dip in a weak pot. 

At Bangalore, as well as in all the neighbouring country, Goni is 
a considerable article of manufacture. It is a coarse, but very 
atrong sack-cloth, from 18 to 22 cubits in length, and from } to ^ 
of a cubit broad ; and is made from the Jamtpa, or Crotalariajuncea. 
It is divided into three kinds, which differ in value according to 
their strength, and to the closeness of the fabric. The same people, 
who are a particular cast of men, cultivate the plant, and carry 
on the manufacture, until the Goni be fit for sale ; the price of the 
hemp cannot therefore be ascertained, as it is not sold in that state. 
The Goni-maker hires from some farmer as much high ground as he 
thinks Avill raise a quantity ofJanupa sullicient to employ his family 
to manufacture in one year. The soil ought to be red or black, 
like the best kinds used for the cultivation of llagy. It is allowed 
no manure ; and the seed is sown broad-cast on the ground, without 
any previous cultivation, at the season when tlie rains become what 
the natives call male, that is to say, rvlien they become heavy. 
After being sown, the field is ploughed twice, once lengthwise, and 
once across ; but receives no farther cultivation. At other times the 
Janupa is cultivated on rice-ground in the dry season; but it must 
then be watered from a canal, or reservoir. It requires four months 
to ripen, which is known by the seeds having come to full matu> 
rity. After being cut down, it is spread out to the suu, and dried. 
The seed is then beaten out by striking the pods with a stick. After 
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this, the stems are tied up in large bundles, about two fathoms in CHAPTER 

circumference, and are preserved in stacks, or under sheds. The 'V. 

bundles are taken out as wanted, and put in the water, at which time 

their bands are cut, and the stems being opened out, are kept 

down to the bottom by stones or mud. According to circumstances, 

they require to be kept in the water from six to eight days. They 

are known to be ready, wlien the bark separates easily from the 

pith. It is then taken out of the water, and a man, taking it up by 

handfuls, beats them on the ground, and occasionally u^ashes them 

until they he clean ; and at the same time picks out with his hand 

the remainder of the pith, until nothing except the bark be left. 

This is then dried, and being taken up by handfuls, is beaten with a 
stick to separate and clean the fibres. The hemp is then completely 
ready, and is spun into thread on a spindle, both by the men and 
women. The men alone weave it, and perform this labour in the 
open air with a very rude loom. 

Leather is tanned here by a class of people esteemed of very low Leather, 
cast, and called Aladigaru. 

To dress the raw hiiles of sheep or goats, the Madigaru in the Goat and 
first place wash them clean, and then rub each with the fourth part ***"? 
of a kind of soft paste, made of 6 Dudus weight of the milky juice 
of the Vecada (Asdepias giganiea), about 6 Dudus treight 
ounces) of salt (muriate of soda), and twelve Dudus weight oiRagy 
Sanguty, or pudding of the Cymsurus coracanus, with a sufficient 
quantity of water. This paste is rubbed on the hairy side, and the 
skins are then exposed for three days to the sun; after which they 
are washed with water, beating them well on a stone, as is usual in 
this country. This takes oil* the hair. Then powder 2 (l^j^^g-lb.) 

of Arulay Myrobalans, and put them and one skin into a pot with 
3 or 4 fleers measure of hot water, w'here it is to remain for three 
days. The skin is then (o be washed and dried. 

This tanned skin is dyed black as follows : take of old iron, and Black skiw. 
of the dross of iron forges, each a handful; of plantain and lime. 
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CHAPTER skins, each five or six ; put them into a pot with some Ragy katiji, 
or decoction of Ragy, and let them stand for eight days. Then rub 
June 22, &c. liquor on the skins, which immediately become black. 

Redskins. These skins ihay be dyed red by the following process : Take of 
ungarbled Lac 2 Dudus weight (about lU drams), of Saja cara, or 
fine soda, 1 Dudu weight, and of Lodti bark 2 Dudux weiglit. Having 
taken the sticks from the Lac, and powdered the soda and bark, 
boil them all together in a Seer of water (6’8*r cubical inches) for 
hour. Rub the skin, after it has been freed from the hair as 
before mentioned, with this decoction ; and then put it into the pot 
with the Myrobalans and water for three days. Tliis is a good co- 
lour, and for many purposes the skins arc well dressed. 

Nentkides. The hides of oxen and buflaloes are dressed as follows : For each 
skin take ^ Seers (l-j^^lb.) of quick lime, and .5 or O' iiar.v measure 
(about l-y ale gallon) of water ; and in this mixture keep the skins 
for eight days, and rub ofi' the hair, 'fben for each .skin take ten 
Seers, by weight, (about 6 lb.) of the iinj)ccled sticks of the Tuyn~ 
gadu (Cassia auriculata), and 10 Seers measure of water (about S-f 
ale gallons), and in this infusion keep the skins for four days. For 
an equal length of time, add the same quantity of Tayngadu and 
water. Then wash, and dry the skins in the sun, stretching them 
out with pegs. This leather is very bad. 

CHlmaken. The oil makers a.t Bangalore are a very considerable class of peo- 
ple, and are of the kind that use two bullocks in their mill, of 
which a plan is given (Figure 24). The mortar is a block of gra- 
nite. This class of people arc called Jotyphanada, or Jolynagarada 
Ganagaru. They express the following kinds of oil : IVuW-Ellu, 
Huts' -Ellu, Harulu, Cobri, Ipay, and Hoingay. 
exiatSaa- The IVulT-Ellu oil is expressed from two varieties, or species of 
Sesamum seed, called here Surugana and Cari Kllus. They arc the 
same with the fFullay and Phulagana EUus of Seringapatam. The 
first gives the least oil ; but for the table it is esteemed the best of 
any in thecouiitry ; the price, however, of the two kinds is the 
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same. The mill receives at one time about seventy Seers measure CHAi^TER 
Winchester bushels) of Amwem seed ; and, in the course of 
"riiulini;, ten Cucha Seers measure of water ale quarts) are Junes?, &c. 

gradually addctl. The grinding continues for six hours, when the 
farinaceous parts of the seed, and the water, form a cake ; and this 
having been removed, the oil is found clean and pure in the bottom 
of the mortar, from wh.oiu'e it is taken by a cup. Seventy Pucka 
Seers (2^^ Winchester bushels) o( Surugami, or 65 Seers oi‘ Cari- 
Ellu seed Winchester bushels), give 2 Cucha Maumis (rather 

more than o:} ale gallons) of oil. The mill requires the labour of 
twd men and four oxen, and grinds twice a day. The oxen are fed 
entirely on straw, and are allowed none of the cake ; which is some- 
times dressed with greens and fruits intoCwrry, and at others given 
to milcli cattle. 

The I lilts' -Ellu is managed exactly in the same manner as the iiuts’-Ellm 
Sesanium. The seventy Seers measure require a little more water 
than the other El/u, and give 6.5 Seers of oil (or a little more than 
4 t gallons). This also is used for the table. The cake is never used 
for Currif, but is commonly given to milch cattle. 

The Harulu. or castor oil, is made indiftercntlyTVom either the Castor oil. 
large or small vari(;tics of the Ricimts. It is the common lamp oil 
of the country, and is also used in medicine. What is made by boil- 
ing, as described at Seringapatam (p. 109.) is only for family use; 
all that is imulc for sale, is expressed in the mill. To form the cake^ 
seventy Seers of the seed rc()uirc only five Seers, cucha measure 
‘"lie quarts), of water, and give 60 Seers ale gallons) of 

oil ; which, after being taken out of the mill, must be boiled for 
half an hour, and then strained through a cloth. The cake is used 
as fewel. 

Cohri oil is that made from the dried kernel of the coco-nut, which cdbri, or 
is called Cohri. This oil is chiefly used for anointing the hair and 
skin. Cakes are also fried in it, and it is sometimes used for the 
lamp. The mill receives 6 Mounds weight of the Cohri (almost 
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CHAPTER gs lb.), and 1 1 CucAa Seers measure of water (a little more than 3 ale 
IV. 

quarts). This produces three Mounds (about 7-^ ale gallons of oil, 

June 22, &c. 'j'jjg natives eat the caVf dressed in various ways. 

or Bos- Tlie Jpay oil, made from the fruit of the Bassia iongifolia, is used for 

SItf Oil. 

the lamps burned before the gods, being esteemed of a better quality 
than that of the Ricimts. Tlie mill takes 70 Seers measure, and the 
seed requires to be moistened with Ifi Cucha Seers (3j ale quarts) of 
tamarind water, in which Seers of tanmrinds have been infused. The 
produce is 70 Seers ale gallons) of oil. The cake is used as 

soap to wash oil out of the hair of those who anoint themselves. 

Hoingay ml. The Hoingoy oil, produced from the seed of the Robinia mitis, is 
used for the lamp; but it consumes very quickly. It is also used 
externally in many <li$eases. Take 70 Seers, Pucca measure, of the 
seed freed from the pods, add 4 Cucha iS'eer.r measure of water (l-reo' 
ale quart), and beat them in a mortar into a paste. Then tread 
the paste with the feet; and, having kept it for two or three days, 
dry it in the sun. It is then put into the mill with one Cucha Seer 
(19i^ cubical inches) of water. It produces 40 Seers ($! 1 ^ ale gallons) 
of oil. For fewel, the cake is mixed with cow-dung. 

The English weight, to which all the native weights are reduced, 
is the pound avoirdupois. 

Cslendftr. The only year in use above the Ghats is the Chandra-manam, or 
lunar year; it is that by which, among the Brahmans, all religious 
ceremonies are performed, The current year, as extracted from 
the almanack here, is as follows. At Bangalore this is reckoned to 
be the year 4893 of the Kali yugam, and 1722d of the era of Sdlivd- 
hanam, which is in universal use in the peninsula. It must be ob- 
served, that in all my accounts of seasons, I use the European days, 
as they correspond with the Karnataca days in this year ; but the 
year of Karnata being lunar, this correspondence does not com- 
monly- take place ; and there is in some years a difference of eleven 
days between what is stated here, and the days that actually cor- 
respond with each other in the two almanacs. 
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15 j Kanrirudi eclipse, 
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Although, in common reckoning, the day begins at sun-rise, yet 
this is by no means the case in the Chandram/inam almanac. Some 
days last only a few hours, and others continue for almost double 
the natural length; so that no one, w ithout consulting the Pauduhiga, 
or almanac-keeper, knows when he is to perform the ceremonies of 
religion. What increases the dilliculty is, that some days are 
doubled, and some days altogether omitted, in order to bring some 
feasts, celebrated on certain days of the month, to happen at a 
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proper time of the moon, and also in order to cut ofl* six superfluous ciiAl’l Eii 
days, which twelve montlis of thirty days would give more than a 
year of twelve lunations. Every thirtieth month one intercalary June 
moon is added, in oi’der to remove the difference between the lunar 
and solar years. As the former is the only one in use, and is vary- 
ing continually, none of the farmers, without consulting the /*<?«- 
c/nhiga, know the season forperforming the operations of agriculture. 

These Panchdngas are poor ignorant liruhmms, who get almanacs Panchdngas. 
from some one skilled in astronomy. This person marks the day.s, 
which correspond with the times in the solar year, that usually pro- 
duce changes in the, weather, and states them to be under the in- 
fluence of such and such conjunctions of stars, male, female, and 
neuter; and every one knows the tendency of these conjunctions 
to produce certain changes in the weather. The poor Panchatigas 
arc as much in the dark as their neighbours, and actually believe 
that the year con.sists of 3C0 days, six of which arc lost, nobody 
can tell how. As for the skill in astrology by which the learned are Aitrology. 
supposed to be able to foretel the seasons, I have never met with 
even a Faidika Brahman, that doubted its existence. It is, however, 
looked upon as a common .science, as not having any thing miracu- 
lous in it, nor being communicated to its professors by divine 
favour. 

The office of PancJuinga in every part of this country is here- Paiiddngas 
ditary, and is always held by a Brahman, who acts as Puruhifa, or 
family priest, to all the persons of pure descent in the town or vil- 
lage. In Bengal, Brahmans \/\\o have lost cast act as Purohitas for 
the low’ or impure casts; but both here, and in the lower Carnatic, 
such an office would be considered us too degrading for even the 
most reprobate of the sacred order. The office o^Purohila consists 
in reading at certain ceremonies, such as marriages, births, funerals, 
the building of a new house, or the like, what are called Mantrams, 
and Sastrams. Mantrams are certain fixed forms of prayer, or invo- 
cations of the deity ; and the high dignity of the Brahmans arises 
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fi-Qiii the power which certain Mantnim, pronounced by them, arc 
believed to possess. For instance, by a proper ]\Iantrim, tlie tlcity 
may be removed from any insj)irod image into a pol of holy water; 
and the image having licen ornamented by judfanc hands, the deity 
may be again transferred bach from the pol of waicr. Siisinii/ixnrc 
portions of tln^ writings esteemed sacred ; and i)!’ wliieli certain 
parts are appointed to be read on particular oecar.ions, such as I 
have above mentioned. 

I assembled at dityerent times the chief persons of some of the 
most conspicuous casts at luaii^alorc, and procured from them the 
following account of their customs. 

The Ihinijiiios, or Hiii/nh^unt, are in this country a very numerous 
class, and are of three kinds, the Piaifluuit, lhe.A////</, and the Tdiu^a 


The Pandunn pKniiji^urn are by ilic Mussulmans called Linviuif, 
as being tin* chief ])ersons of tlie sect, who wear, round tlndr necks, 

. a silver bo.\ containing an ima.ge of Shu in shape ol’ the 
\indcr which form only he is ever worshipped. Trom this circum- 
stance thev are also called Sirubhudani. and f/inirahuiifuru ; hut in 
this country there are many t)tlicr lower casts, who wear the same 
badge of religion. The Punduhn !)ui:ijiy;(ir/i are also the hcails of 
the right hand side, 'fhey admit ol’ no distinction of cast among 
themselves, c.'iccpt that arising from a dedication to tin; scr\ ice of 
God; but lhe\ do not admit ot’ .my proselytes iVom other Jliud/t 
races; nor ilo ihn intermarry with any of the lower casts that 
wear tlie. The lUultiuiiih allege, that they are Sudra.s; Ijiit 

this,' in general, they earnestly deny. The nianner in which the 
Brahnuim veasem witli tiicin i>this: Von ;;re, say they, neither Prdk- 
man, Kduttri, nor Vaisiju. It' ihercldre \ ou are not Sudrus, yon mnsi 
belong to one of the low, or impure casts. Many of the JAih^tiil, 
rather than endure sneh a terrible degradation, are induced to 
acknowledge tlieni.selves of the Sv.ilra cast. It musthowe\er he 
observed, that lYnnja, from which their name is probably derivcc.. 
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is said to be nS/nmcril word, hying any jxM'son of the P'aisya ciist CIIAPiKR 
v/ho follows trade. 

The are divided into a number of tribes, June 22, Ac. 
which seem to <l(.'riv(! their names I'rom certain platM^s where they 
M'cre lorineiiy settletl. 'I'wo persons of clilVereut tribes never inter- 
marry; but all pi-rsous of the east can eat together, and thewdiolc 
are under the jurisdietion of the head-man ( Petldu ('hilly ), of what- 
ever tribe he may be. This otliee is, as usual, hereditary; and the 
person who enjoys it is exempted by government from house-rent, 
and from one half of the eustoins on his goods, lie linds merehants 
coming iViiinji disianee in lodging and warehouses, settles disputes 
among b.is elan, and punishes them for misdemeanours. In general, 
he is '<n|)pOrted by (he oilieers of government, who punish such ol' 
his follow er> as do not give him the enstomary obedience. Ills 
judieiai aulbority, however, is not arbitrary. .\1! liis proceedings 
are (jpen ; and he e.innot act contrary to the advice of his council, 
w hich consists of all the old and respectable men of the ca.st. 

Besides jin', division into trihes, which arises from the names of 
plac(“s, there seem to he other distinctions among the Liusra liaiii- 
jiii'd'!; some are called Avuij. that i.N, Marullahs, .iiul somey<7/gy^, that 
is, 'l'cliin:;as ; and neither of these ever intermarry with e.u:h other, or 
with those w ho are of the Kanutla mnion. .Some persons allege, that 
Pducliiini, the title eommunly given the whole, is only the name 
of a division; and that there arc also Lilian Btoiiji^as cnWcd Biulu- 
gvlii, Lul:'iiii(leru, ami Turaimiru. 

The Bam'hfun lhuiji'j;aru are chietly traders, 'fhey may however 
follow any profession, i such as belong to the most di.sgraced 

casts; and this exception seems rather to arise from aw'i.shto keep 
themselves respectable, than from any positive. law’. Like all otiicr 
worshippers of they bury the dead, and never oiler sacritiees. 

Tliey do not purcitase their wives, of whom, they may marry as many 
as they please. The women are not confined, hut cannot marrv ri 
.second imsband ; and after tiie signs of puberty appear, a girl is 
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CHAPTER no longer marriageable. Adultery is very rare ; tliat is to say, among 
the women ; for among the people of this country tlie term is never 
June 22, &c. applied to the infidelity of married men. TJie Pancham Banijigas 
never cat animal food, nor take any intoxicating substance. They 
cannot cat, except when the sun shines ; of course, in cloudy days 
they are under the necessity of fasting. 

Like most other Hindu casts, the Pancham Banijigas consist of a 
portion that follow worldly affairs, and another that dedicate tliem- 
selves entirely to what they call the service of the gods; that is to 
say, idleness, meditation, prayer, abstinence, and the mortification 
of the passions. Among this cast, these consecrated persons are 
called Jangamas, Einaru, or /rodearu. Any Pancham Banijiga, w'ho 
is qualified by his education and manners, may become a Jangama; 
but the descendants of a Jangama never betake themselves to ho- 
nest industry. They always subsist upon charity ; and most of them 
wander about Avith a great number of small bells tied to their legs 
and arms, in order to give the inhabitants of the villages notice of 
their presence; so that they may come out to invite the holy men 
to their houses, or to bestow charity. Many others live about 
tlie Malas, or colleges of the Gurus of the cast, and act as their 
servants. 

The Gurus or Summalus of the Pancham Banijigaru are Sanny&sis; 
that is, men who have forsaken all ; and they possess an absolute 
authority in all religious matters, among which is included the chas- 
tity of the women. Of these Gurus, or Saunydsis, there are four, 
that arc called thrones, and whose Alalams'AXQ called Baly-hully; 
Ilujiny, near Nagara; Sri-shela, near Nundyal; and Canelly, near 
Bangaluru. These thrones seem to be independent of each other ; and 
their occupants, for the time being, are supposed to-be actual in- 
carnations 0^ Siva. When a Guru leaves this world, and is reunited 
to Siva in heaven, he is in general succeeded by a person of his own 
nomination. The Guru generally educates four or five children of 
his own family, with a view of choosing the fittest of them for his 
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successor. These pupils arc taken into tlie Matams at live or six CMAPTKK 
years of age, and, until tliey attain their thirteenth year, are called 
Mari; after which they are not by name distinguished from the June <2':, &.•. 
common Jangamas; but if they choose to marry, they must relin- 
quish all hopes of becoming a Guru. The pupil is made a Guru 
(sage), or an incarnation of God, by receiving from his master a 
particular Upadisa; and in case of a Guru's dying without having 
disclosed this aw’ful secret, the other Gurus assemble, appoint the 
most promising pupil to succeed, and at the same time deliver to him 
the Vpadha of his rank. The Guru, when he pleases, may marry ; 
but he is thereby degraded from bcf^ a portion of the divinity, 
and from his pinver; and no one has vet been found so desirous of 
marriage, as to relin<|uish these prc-emincncies. 

There are. many inferior Alutmns which arc occupied by San- 
npdsh, called Afahdntina. 'J'hesc originally received an Upadesa 
from some of the four chief G'l/nw, and were sent to distant parts 
to manage the coneeriis of their superiors ; but, though they all ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the four Gurus, yet they educate 
pupils in the same manner; and from among these aj)point their 
successor, by teaching him their Upadesa. These pnj)ils, till they 
arrive at the age of puberty, are called Pul fa Devaru. The Mah&n- 
tina having sent deputies to diiVerent places, even these have now 
assumed a separate jurisdiction, and educate their own successors. 

The Mahdniina attend at marriages and funerals, and punish all 
persons of the cast, for every kind of offence against religion, by 
ordering every good man to avoid communication with the delin- 
quent. This excommunication is not removed, till, by the interces- 
sion of friends, and tin- most Immiliatiug requests of the olfender, 
he obtains pardon by paying a fine under the name of charity. On 
this occasion, the Mahmlim bestow some consecrated water and . 
victuals, which wipe away the oflencc. The Gurus occasionally 
visit the different Mahuntina throughout the country ; but it is the 
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Guru only of tlic MaUmi fVojn whence the Mahantim originally 
came, that |)i)SiLSM;.s any jurisdiction over the interior. 

The Pandunn Uamj'rjaru worship only .VAv/, his v. itc, and hi.s sons: 
but tiU‘\' allege, lh;it }irahmti and I'ishmi arc the same nitli Ska, 
They suppose, th:it their sect has existed from the beginning of the 
world ; hut that at the time of Bcjala Raja, who reigned about 720 
years ago at Ka/t/amt Pa/faiia, the kings and most of tlic people 
were Jainaa. At this time Piaificami, the, supposed son of a Rrahman, 
hecainc prime minister of the Raja, and restored the worship of 
Ska. Many of the .Jaiiias were convei ted, and their descendants 
now form the Jaiau Ranij'i^ara, who, although they have the same 
religion with the Pancham, ai'e never admitted to the priesthood, 
nor to intermarry with the original sect. Rcjala Raja having been 
put to death by Ja^udka ami iiomaiiiia, two servants of liaswana, 
that minister reigned in Ids stead; ami then promulgated the, law 
which this sect now follow; and this, with an account of all the 
actions Banii'ami, are ta)ntained in a book called Banxcana Purdna ; 
which was written by a ;;/</« called Bhlmakuri, at the desire of 


Customs of 
the Tcllffd 


Basxcuna. The sect are in possession of another bo(»k of great au- 
thority. It consists (»f si.v Shtrams written by a Jaia^atiia named 
Nijaguva, who, in the conversation which he had with an image of 
Ska at a temple on a hill near EUandurn, received the necessary in- 
struction. After he, had finished the hook, {\\\^ .! an garni did not 
die ; hut the image, opening, received 1dm into its substance. It 
continues ever since to be, held in great cstiimition. These hooks 
arc open to the vulgar; but it is said, that the Jrtwgfwwrw have some 
books which are kept secret. 

Tlic Td'tga Baiiijigaru derive their name from having originally 
come from the Telinga country, which, in the dialect of Karmita, is 
called Ttdiga. They all retain the Tdlnga language, and allege that 
all Banijigas are descciuletl from a person called Prithki Mata-chitty 
Rv his fii^t wife, who was of the Vishnu sect, he had the ancestors 
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of their cast; and by his second wife, who worshipped Iswara, or CHAPTER 
Siva, he had the ancestors of the Lingabantaru. They are evidently ^ 
an inferior people, and more ignorant than the other Batiijigas, ow- June 22, ate. 
ing probably to their, being under the Brahmans, who exclude their 
followers from a share of their learning. In the 'Jeliga language 
they are called Balija; whence, probably, is derived the name Bulje- 
war, which is bestowed by the Mussulmans on all Banijigas, 

The true Telinga Banijigas zre merchants and traders of all kinds, 
farmers, and farmers servants, and porters for the transportation of 
goods or baggage; but never artists, nor mechanics. They are 
divided into a number of tribes, all of which can eat together ; but 
one tribe never marries with another. The chiefs of the Linga-- 
bantas have a civil jurisdiction over the Teliga Banijigaru ; but in 
order to settle matters relating to their own cast, they choose the 
man whom they judge to be most capable; and in the absence of 
their Gurus, this man calls an assembly of the elders, and settles 
the affair. 

Their Gurus arc all hereditary chiefs of the Sri Vaishnavam Br&h'- 
mans, and never punish any delinquent without the advice of a 
council of ciders. In their visits, these Gurus live in the temples, 
and assemble the people in order to collect their contributions, 
and to bestow Upadesa and Chacr&ntikam on such as choose to re> 
ceive them. The Banvh&nga acts as their Purohita, attending at 
births, marriages, and funerals, and on each occasion receives 
charity. 

Among the Teliga Banijigaru the custom of D&shi prevails. A 
Diistri is a man dedicated to the service of the Tripathi Vishnu ; that 
is to say, who subsists by begging in the name of that idol. When 
a sick man is in great danger, he frequently vows, if he recovers, 
to take Dhh'i, or to make one of his sons assume that profession ; 
and ever afterwards the eldest son of the family must follow that 
business, but the younger sons follow some industrious employment. 

The D&shi may marry, and may be a rich man; as the younger 
Voi. I. I i 
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CHA PTER branches of his family live in his house, and cultivate the ground, 
or carry on trade ; but he himself wanders about, and collects grain, 

June 22 , &c. and small money, from those who are charitable. They get by rote 
a prayer in Telinga poetry, which they constantly bawl out in the 
streets, and endeavour farther to attract notice by blowing on a 
conch. It seems to be only the Sudras of the l^ishnu sect that follow 
this idle life, and few of them arc able cither to read or write. 

The Telinga Banijigaru are acknowledged to be true Sudras, and 
they allow this to be the case. A few of them learn to read and 
write accompts, but they never attempt any higher kind of learns 
ing. They cat sheep, goats, hogs, fowls, and fish, and may use 
Bang; but they ought not to drink spirituous liquors. They bury 
the dead, and the women formerly used to bury tlicinsclves alive 
with their deceased husbands; but this custom has fallen into dis> 
use. They pray to Vishnu, and all the gods of his family; and also 
to Dharma Raja, an inferior god of a beneficent nature ; but with 
the Brahmans he is not an object of worship. In case of dangci*, they 
offer bloody sacrifices to several destructive spirits ; such as Ma- 
t'ima, Putalima, MutiaUma, and Gungoma, M'hich is a lump of mud 
made into a sort of temporary image. The Brhhmans of this coun- 
try abhor this kind of worship, and call all these gods of the vulgar 
evil spirits, Saktis, or ministers of Ska. They never offer sacrifices 
at the temples of these deities, and much less ever act as their Pvi~ 
juris. Influenced, however, by superstition, although they condemn 
the practice, they in sickness occasionally send a small offering of 
fruit or money to these deities ; but, being ashamed to do it pub- 
lickly, the present is generally conveyed by some child, who may 
be supposed to have made the olTering by mistake. The small 
temples of these deities are very numerous, and the Pujdrisaxe in 
general 6f the impure casts. 1 am inclined indeed to believe, that 
they are the original gods of the country ; and that these impure 
casts are the remains of the rude tribes that occupied the country 
before the origin of the Brahmans, or other sects, that introduced 
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forms of >rorship more complicated, and more favourable to the CHAPTER 
priesthood. 

Many of the people vho burn lime are a kind of low Teliga Ba- Juno S2, &c. 
nijigatu, as they can eat in the houses of that class; bnt their native 
language is the Karnataka, or Canarese; and the two tribes do not 
intermarry. They are divided into several families, and no man 
marries out of his own ; but they can all eat together. They have 
hereditary chiefs, Avho settle disputes relating to cast ; but in civil 
affairs they are subject to the chiefs of the Paneham Banijigaru. 

They do not wear the Linga, yet they consider as their Guru the 
Nidamavudy Sxvdmalu, who is a Mah&ntim Einaru, and lives in the 
Bala-pura district. They never eat with the sect of Stwa; and use ani* 
mal-food, and Ba}ifg; but are not allowed to drink spirituous liquors. 

They bury the dead. They are allowed a plurality of wives, who 
arc not confined, and are so industrious that they are looked upon 
as a support to their husbands. They arc never divorced, except 
for adultery ; and if their infidelity has not been with a man of a very 
low cast, the parties are fre({uently reconciled by the Sw&malu, who 
makes them eat together some consecrated victuals, which, with 
some holy water, puts an end to all differences. None of them can 
either read or write. They never become Ddsiri. The god of their 
cast is Vencaly Ramana, or the Tripathi Vishnu : but they pray also 
to Dhurma Raja, and offer sacrifices to Marima, and other destructive 
spirits. 

Another inferior kind of Teliga Banijigas are the Gofti makers. 

They will willingly eat in the houses of that cast ; but these M'ill not 
return the compliment. They will also eat the meat prepared by a 
Paneham Banijiga. They have their own hereditary chiefs, who 
are as ignorant as their followers, none of them being able either 
to read or write. Some of them are farmers, and some arc small 
traders, which does not effcct any difference in cast. They do not 
wear the Linga, and their Guru is one of the hereditary chiefs of 
the Sri Vaiahnaram Br&hmana, whose family title is Tata Achdrya, 
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The present Guru^ named Rhna AchMu^ lives here. Tliose who 
are natives of this country bury their dead, and the Goni makers of 
the lower Carnatic burn theirs ; but this does not prevent the two 
from intermarrying. They are allowed a plurality of wives. With- 
out danger of losing castf they can eat hogs, fowls, ntutton, anil fish, 
and can drink spirituous liquors. 

The Dhangas are a set of weavers, consisting of two nations, 
Karnata, and Telinga. 

The Karnata or Canara Dh&ngas in this country all svear the 
Linga, but arc a distinct cast from the Pancham Banijigas, with 
whom they neither eat nor intermarry. The same is the case be- 
tween them and the Tdiga Dhangas. Their Gwrii is Cari Jiasrea-uppa, 
who, from the place of his residence, is commonly called the NUla- 
mavudy Sxodmalu. The DhAngas pretend that he is totally indepen- 
dent of the Gurus of the Lhtga Banijagaru ; but 1 have reason to 
think that this is a vain piece of pride, and that he is one of the 
Mahantina before mentioned. The Guru sends Janganm to all the 


villages where Dhangas reside, and receives contributions under 
the name of charity. Owing to a dispute about tlie burning of the 
body of the Raja's mother, this priest incurred the heavy displea- 
sure of Itppoo, and was under the necessity of flying to the do- 
minions- of the Nabob oi' Arcot, and still remains there at Trinomaly. 
The learning is chiefly confined to the SxcAmalu and his pupils. Most 
of the Jangamas are acknowledged, even by their followers, to be 
very ignorant. The sect have a book called Dhanga Puraiia, which 
every one may read. It was written by DhAnga Muni, the coinmoii 
ancestor of the race. The Jangamas read the liasuana Parana, and 
possess many books that the DhAngas are not permitted to see. 
Out of these they repeat portions to the laity at the annual cere- 
mony performed in memory of their deceased parents, at births, 
and at funerals. Tliese portions are committed to memory by the 
Jangamas, it not being lawful for the laity even to look at the books; 
but as these are Avritten in the vulgar language, and of course are 
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understood by every one, the Dhangas are laughed at by their CHAPTER 
neighbours for considering them as of any value. The PancMnga 
attends at marriages, and reads a Mantrayii in Sanskrit; which, being June 22, Uc. 
unintellij^ble, is very highly valued. The knowledge of the laity 
is conlined to the keeping of aecompts and writing letters. The 
Gurus and Jangamas possess the same authority over the Divangas, 
as they do over the Puncham Banijigas. 

The proper god of the east is Iincara or and his wife and 
family ; especially his servant the Baswa, and his son Ganesa, who 
has particular authority over the loom, and, when his worship is 
neglected, is apt to make it go wrong. 

The hereditary chiefs of the Canara Dhdngaszre called Tjyamana. 

With the assistance nf a council of the elders, these chiefs take cog- 
nizance of all oflences against the ceremonies of cast. They repri- 
mand for small offences; for those of a higher nature, excommuni- 
cate; and, in cases of great importance, send the accused person to 
the Siodmalu for his decision. The chiefs and councils endeavour 
to settle all civil disputes between members of the cast, first by 
admonition; then by excommunication of those who are unreason- 
able ; and finally by applying to the officers of government, who 
generally enforce the decrees of the Ijyam&nas. 

‘The whole of the Canara Dtvangas can iiitermarr}\ They are 
allowed a plurality of wives, which they purchase from their parents, 
paying from 4 to I 6 Pagodas (1/. 6jf. — 5l. 7s. 5-l(/.) for each, 

according to their circumstances. The wives are not shut up, nor 
are they ever divorced except for adultery. They eat no animal 
food, nor use any intoxicating substance, except as a medicine. 

They bury the dead, and believe that after death good men are 
united to God ; bad men suffer transmigration. The Nidamavudy 
Swdmalu is looked upon as the same with Iswara, and even a common 
Jangama is considered as a portion of the deity. 

The Teliga Devdngas retain their native Telinga language, but arc TtUgaJH- 
divided into two sects ; of whom one worships Vishnu, anti the other 
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Imara; but both sects intermarry, the wife always adopting the 
religion of the husband. 

The Ttliga Dhdngas of the sect of iStra do not wear the Linga, 
although they consider Cart Baswa-uppa as their Guru. This priest 
admonishes them to M'ash their heads, and to pray regularly to 
Imara; and, as usual, requires from them contributions. He has a 
small due on every marriage. The Panchdnga reads Mantrams at 
births, marriages, and funerals; at the AmAvdstja, or last day of the 
lunar month, and at the Ttthi, or day on which their parents died ; 
on both of which days a fast, in commemoration of their deceased 
parents, is observed by the greater part of the Hindu race. On these 
occasions the Jangamas attend, but merely to receive charity. Con- 
cerning a. future life, they have similar opinions with those who 
wear the Linga. They oft’er bloody sacrifices to the Saktis. They 
bury the dead; and the custom of the widow burying herself alive 
with her husband’s body was once prevalent among them, but has 
now become obsolete. Girls, after the age of puberty, continue to 
be marriageable. A man is allowed to take many wives, but is not 
pennittedto shut them up, nor to divorce thorn for any cause except 
adultery. The men confine, their learning to the being able to read 
and write accompts. They eat fowls, fish, hogs, sheep, and goats, 
but account it unlawful to drink spirituous liquors. 

The Teliga Dh'dngas of the Vishnu sect are followers of the Sri 
Vaishnavam Brdhmans, and arc acknowledged by them to heSddras. 

The hereditary chiefs, or Jjyamdnas, of all the Dhdngas are the 
same^ each man in the place submitting to the authority of the 
chief of the sect that is most numerous. 

The Shaynagas, or Shaytiagaru, form a very numerous and wealthy 
class of weavera. They are divided into two nations, Telinga, and 
Canara; but of the former, there arc none in this neighbourhood. 

Although by far the greater part of the Canara Shaynagas are 
settled below the Ghats, in countries where the Tamul language is 
spoken; and though all these who are settled now in this neigh- 
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bourhood came up from the lower Carnatic about eighty or a huu* 
dred years ago ; yet the whole cast retain the language of JCartiata 
as their native tongue. This confirms the truth of a tradition preva- 
lent among them, of their iiaving all originally gone down from 
this country ; but they can assign no date, nor any reason for such 
an emigration. They arc divided into two classes; one dedicated 
to Religion, and called Einarti, JangamaSy or IVodearu ; the other 
follow lay professions. All the weavers can intermarry ; but they 
are never honoured by an intermarriage with the Einaru, nor are 
they ever admitted into that sacred order. They wear the Lmgamy 
and consider their priests as portions of the deity. They bury the 
dead. They can eat in the house of a Pancham Banijiga; but the 
two casts never intermarry. 

The hereditary chiefs of the Canara Shaynagas are called Ijya- 
tndmy and, with a council of elders, possess the sole cognizance of 
transgressions against the rules of cast, as well as of civil disputes; 
for the power of the Jangamas is confined to admonition. Thejr 
do not shut up their women ; and are not allowed to take a second 
wife, unless the first dies, or has no children. When a man marries 
his first wife, he must give her father 101 Fanams, or 3/. 7s. lOd. ; 
for a second he must give 131 Fanams, or 4/. 7s. W^d, No divorce 
can take place, except for adultery on the side of the woman; the 
wife in India having no remedy for her husband’s infidelity except 
her tongue; and in case of her being toe free in the use of that 
weapon, the men very frequently repress it by a beating. 

The weavers learn to read and write accompts, and letters on bust 
ness; but in this country these are reckoned very mean accomplish- 
ments. A plain composition in prose, and consisting merely of 
common sense, is looked upon as a kind of reading beneath the 
dignity of a man of learning, who ought always to compose in 
poetry; and the more obscure he renders his meaning by allegories, 
the better. The books containing the doctrines of the sect are 
confined entirely to the Einaru, whose duty it is to explain them 
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CHAPTER to the laymen. The chief book in use among them is called the 
M&rkandiya Parana ; and th”;, do not receive as canonical the Bas‘ 
June 28 , &c. awwfl Purina. 

Among the Einaru of the Shajjnagas are several high priests called 
Putta Dh'arus or Sic&malus. These are all Sannyaais, and seem to 
be independent of each other. Tliose which are known to the 
people here, are, Sankara Dkvaru, who lives at Changamau near 'J'ri- 
nomaly ; Bhmigara Srmd, at Narasingka pura, near Arnee; Ganga- 
ilhara Sicami, zXKuryi; Sinai-^ra Devaru, ztChinamangala nearI/V/«o- 
maly ; and Gurusiddha Devaru, at Trinomaly : all which places are in 
the lower Carnatic. These Putta^ Dharu have their Matanis at the 
places above mentioned; but travel occasionally through the coun- 
try occupied by the weavers, collecting the contributions of the 
charitable, bestowing advice on the adults, and the Linga on the 
children, who receive it with some particular ceremonies. Each of 
the Putta Dharus educates a boy, who is of the sacred class by 
birth, Avho is intended to be the successor of his master, and who is 
called A/r/ri. The Putta Dharu, if he chooses, may deliver over his 
oilicc to .the Mari, and take a wife; in which case heis degraded to 
the rank of a common Einaru. This is frequently done, as my infor- 
mants were obliged to confess ; though they did so with great reluc- 
tance; for they were unwilling to disgrace their Swumalus before 
their neighbours, who cenrider celibacy as a much more honourable 
state than marriage. The married Einaru have their houses near 
the different Matams. Some of them live with the Sannydsis, and 
are their menial servants ; but the greater part of them, that are 
able to undergo the fiitigue, wander about to collect charity for 
their support. In the lower Carnatic they arc said to sell glass rings, 
and other trinkets. 

The people of this cast, with whom I conversed, were "either so 
ignorant, or so unwilling to speak, on the subject of their religion, 
that I cannot depend much on what they said. The Jangamas of 
tae Pancham Banijigat'u allege, that the Swimulus of the Skaynagas 
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are of their sect: and the Mah&ntina, no doubt, attend at the fune- 
rals and other public ceremonies of thtShaynagas; but those allege 
that this is merely for the purpose of beggin|^, and that they per- 
form no part of the ceremony. The Panchanga reads Mantram at 
marriages and births,* and receives the usual fees. 

The Coramas, or Coramaru, are a set of people, considered by the 
Br&hmans as of an - impure or mixed breed. They make baskets, 
and trade in grain and salt to a considerable extent; but none of 
them can read or write. Tlicy live, in general, in small camps of 
moveable huts, which are sometimes stationary near large towns ; 
but they are often in a state of daily motion, while the people are 
following their mercantile concerns. The Coramas consist of 
four families, Maydraguta, CavaMru, Maynapatru, and Satipatru,. 
These arc analogous to the Gotrams of the Br&hmans; for a man and 
woman of the same family never intermarry, being considered as 
too nearly allied by kindred. The men are allowed a plurality of 
wives, and purchase them from their parents. The agreement is 
made for a certain number of Fanams, which are to be paid by in- 
stalments, as they can be procured by the young woman's industry ; 
for the women of this cast are very diligent in spinning, and car- 
rying on petty traffic. When the bargain has been made, the bride- 
groom provides four sheep, and some country rum, and gives a 
feast to tlie cast; concluding the ceremony by wrapping a piece of 
new cloth round his bride. Should a man’s wife prove unfaithful, 
he generally contents himself with giving her a beating, as she is 
too valuable'to be parted with on slight grounds ; but, if he chooses, 
'she may be divorced. In this case, he must assemble the cast to a 
feast, where he publicly declares his resolution ; and the woman is 
then at liberty to marry any person that she chooses, who is willing 
to take her. 

The Coramas do not follow nor employ the Brahnans; nor have 
they any priests, or sacred order. When in distress, they chiefly 
invoke Venoaty R&mana, the Tripathi FisknUf and vow small offer* 
VoL. L Kk 
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ings of money to his temple, should they escape. They freqi^ently 
go into the woods, and sacrifice fowls, pigs, goats, and sheep, to 
Muni, who is a male deity, and is said by the Brahmans to be a ser- 
vant of Iswara ; but of this circumstance the Coramas profess igno- 
rance. They, as usual, eat the sacrifices. They have no images, 
nor do they worship any. Once in two or three years the Coramas 
of a village make a collection among themselves, and purchase a 
brass pot, in which they put five branches of the Alelia azaikirichla, 
and a coco-nut. This is covered with flowers, and sprinkled with 
sandal-wood water. It is kept in a small temporary shed for three 
days, during which time the people feast and drink, sacrificing 
lambs and fowls to Marima, the daughter of Siva. At the end of the 
three days they throw the pot into the water. 

The PanchdlaSy or Panchdlaru, a name corrupted by the Mussul- 
mans into Panshcal, arc a cast that follow five different trades, gold- 
smiths, carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, and coppersmiths. These 
occupations do not occasion any difference of cast ; the son of a man 
of any one of the trades may, if he pleases, follow any other, and 
all of them can eat together and intermarry. Each trade, it is true, 
has a head-man ; but the whole are subject to one hereditary chief, 
who is here a goldsmith. He is the leader of the left hand side ; 
and at present the dispute between him and the chief of the Bani- 
jigas runs so high, that government have been obliged to part the 
tojvn into two divisions. In the one of these the right hand side 
is not allowed to perform any ceremonies, nor to go in procession; 
and the other division is kept equally sacred from the intrusions of 
their adversaries. The head-man of the goldsmiths has a similar 
jurisdiction with other chiefs of casts ; and, with the assistance of 
his council, can levy fines, which are given to the goddess Kdli; 
that is to say, to her priest. 

The Panchalaru are divided into two sects ; one worshipping jivar, 
thQ other adoring Vishnu ; but this does not produce any schism ; 
the two parties eating together, and intermarrying ; and when this 
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happens, the wife adopts the rfeligion of her husband. Kali is con- CIIAPTEll 
sidcred as the proper deity of the cast ; but receives no bloody 
sacrifices from her votaries. Both sects arc prohibited from animal 
food, from spirituous liquors, from divorce (except in case ofadul- 
tei'y), and from mjirrying a girl that has arrived at the age of pu- 
berty. .The Brahmms read Mantram at the births,. marriages, and 
funerals of both sects ; and no distinction is made by either, whe- 
ther the Br/ihman be a worshipper of Siva, or of Vishnu. 

The most numerous and richest of the Panchalas belong to the 
sect of Siva, and wear the Linga; but they have nothing in common 
with the Pancham Banijigas, an<l in fact are their most bitter ene- 
mies. This sect bury the dead. 

The Panchalas who worship P'ishnu are called Bagola, and have 
among them a family dedicated to religion. The eldest son of this 
family always succeeds to the dignity of Guru on the death of his 
father; the other male branches of the family are supported by the 
contributions of the sect, and pass their time in devotion and study. 

The Avomeii of the family intermarry with the working men of the 
cast. The Guru is named Vipur Vencatp Acharya; Vipiir being his 
name, and Vencaty Acharya his title, lie lives at JVadiga-pallu, which 
is twelve Cosscs from Bangalore, and in the Doda liala-pura district 
He travels about among his followers, receiving their contributions, 
and bestowing Upadha, and Chdkrantikam, or Mudraddrana as it is 
called in the Sanskrit language. 

The Madigas, or Madigaru, are looked upon as a very low cast. Customs of 
They dress hides, make shoes, and some of them cultivate the 
ground, acting as servants to the farmers. They are divided into 
amall tribes of ten or twelve houses, and intermarry with the daugh- 
ters of these houses only, in order to be certain of the purity of 
their race; of which they seem to be as fond, as those easts that are 
esteemed infinitely superior in rank. Some of tlte richer among 
them take two or more wives ; but this is not common, as a girl’s 
father requires from 30 to ^0 Fanams {\l. Os. — 2/. I3s. 
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They never divorce their wives for any crime, except adultery* 
They eat carrion, and all manner of animal food, and avowedly 
drink spirituous liquors. Theirreligiousworshipscems to be exactly 
the same with that of the Coramaru; but they have a priestly tribe, 
whenever intermarry with the laity, who live entirely on their con- 
tributions, and are called Jambu. There is a Matam of Jambu at 
Cuddapa; and the office of high priest there is hereditary. This 
person takes frequent rounds through the country, collecting 
money, and admonishing his followers. I have never seen any of 
Jambu; and, if they have any learning among them, they keep it 
entirely to themselves, as none of the laity can cither read or write. 

The Madigaru, w’ho by the English of Madras arc called Siclars, 
have no hereditary chiefs ; bujt, in case of any fault being com- 
mitted by a person of the cast, the elders assemble, and punish him 
according to custom. 

The Rungaru are a tribe admitted to be of the Sudm cast. They 
are taylors, and printers of calico cloths. They have bert'ditary 
chiefs, with the usual jurisdiction, and follow the rules o( tin r 
cast. Their Guru is an hereditary chief of the ISn Vaislu/m am, who 
resides at Seringapaiam. He punishes obstinate oifenders, and be- 
stows Upadisa ; and in return takes their contributions. He does 
not favour this cast by giving them Chakrdntikam. 

The Jotyphamda, or Jotynagarada Ganagaru, are a kind of oil- 
makers, who deal largely in that commodity, and have two ox. i« 
in their mills. Tl|ey pretend to be of the ii/zm, or Nagarada >« » i 
of the Vaisya cast; but this is not admitted by either the Bhcn. <<>: 
Br&hmans. They are a real Karnataca tribe. Two families here 
wear the Linga, and are not admitted either to eat or intcrmuriy 
with the others, who are all followers of one of the hereditary chiefs 
of the Sri Vaishnwoam Brahmans, who lives here, and is called Nul- 
lary Ckakravarli. He bestows on them Vpadisa, and sometimes 
Chakrdntikam, but that rarely. When they marry, he gives them a 
string or thread, to be worn over the shoulder. This should be 
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given to the ruiAVaisya only; but a relaxation is made in their CHAPTER 
favour, as they pay for the badge; and the preservation of the pri- 
vi leges of the lower easts is looked upon as a matter of very little 
importance. The Guru comes sometimes in person, and at others 
sends his agents, to levy the dues which arc paid at marriages, and 


to receive the casual charity that is given according to the ability 
and disposition of his followers. 

These oil-makers ofler sacrifices to the SaktiSy or destructive 


powers; making vows to do so, when they are in sickness or distress. 
Some of them take Ddscri; and their descendants ever afterwards 


follow the same manner of living, and refuse to intermarry with the 
industrious part of the cast, whom they consider as their inferiors. 
Sonic of the oil- makers burn, and some bury the dead. There 


have been instances, in the memory of man, of some of their >vidows 


having burned themselves along with the bodies of their husbands; 
but it is a very rare occurrence. Their wives can be divorced for 
adultery only, and arc not shut up, although the men are allowed a 
plurality of women. They cat no animal food, nor is it lawful for 
them to ilrink spirituous liquors. They possess no learning, farther 
than being able to read and write accompts ; and a few poems in 
the Judray, or poetical language of Telingana, which the Dadri 


commit to memory. 

file people who, in the language of Karnaia, are called Chilrakaru, Customs of 
arc commonly belter knoAvn by the Mussulman appellation Jinigar, 
or Jiligar. They make chests, trunks, scrutoircs, beds, and palan- 
paint houses, draw pictures of the gods and of women, gild, 
act as tailors, make gold thread, and sword scabbards, turn wood, 
and bind books. They never cultivate the ground, nor act as mcN 
chants. They pretend to be oi iht Kshdtriya cast ; and their GurUf in 
consequence, indulges them with a thread like that of theRrflAwtf/w; 
but their pretensions to high rank arc entirely disavowed by all 
other casts. They have among them some rudiments of learning. 
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In the Brahmanda Purana, which is the book that they consider as 
appropriated to their cast, it is related, they say, that their ances- 
tors, on account of some injury done to the Brahmans, were con- 
demned to follow their present mechanical occupations. They are 
divided into two sects ; one worshipping Ska, and the other Vishnu: 
but this division produces no difference of cast, as they can all eat 
and marry together, the wife, as usual, adopting the religion of her 
husband. The worshippers of Siva do not wear the Linga, but are 
followers of the Smartal Brahmans. A Vaidika Br&hman residing 
here bestows the thread and Upadha, and attends at births, marri- 
ages, and funerals, which are performed on tlie pile, and arc some- 
times accompanied by the sacrifice of a wife. Those who worship 
Vishnu arc followers of the Sri Vaishnatam Brahmans. Neither di- 
vision of these people eat animal food, nor drink spirituous liquors. 
They are allowed plurality of women, but do not coniine them. 
Like all the other tribes of this country, however, they do not wil- 
lingly admit any person of a different race into the inner apartments 
of their houses; especially if he be of a cast that they consider as 
inferior to their own ; persons of their own tribe, and those whom 
they consider as of higher rank, can go into every part of their 
house, except the kitchen. The circumstances which seem chiefly 
to add dignity to a cast are, its being restricted from the pleasures 
of tlie world, especially those of the table ; the following no useful 
employment; and the being dedicated to what they call piety and 
learning. Alnnjst every man endeavours, as much as possible, to 
assume at least the external appearance of these qualifications ; and 
in the people of this country a hypocritical cant is a remarkable 
feature. Even young men of active professions, when talking on 
business, will frequently turn up their eyes to heaven, and make 
pious ejaculations, attended with heavy sighs. 

The Shaky ;ix(i a cast of weavers, divided into two distinct tribes^ 
that never intermarry, and have separate hereditary chiefs. They 
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are of Telinga origin, and in their families retain that language : CHAPTER 
According to tradition, they have been in tliis country for six 
generations. 

The Samay Shalay wear the Linga, and of course are worshippers Samay Sha- 
of IswarOj and the gods of his family. They reject the worship of 
the Saklis, or destructive powers. Their Guriix are the Einaru of 
the Eancham Bamjigas, with which cast the Sumay Shalay can eat, 
but they cannot intermarry. When their Guru visits the town, 
each .S7/rt/tfy of this sect must present him with two /'W/z/w (1^. 4</.); 
and M’lien a Samay Shalay waits on the Guru at the Matam, he must 
make an oiVeringof ten Fanams, (6s. 8|rf.). The does not give 
ITpuiU'sa; but, in place of it, bestows the Einga. In case of the 
Guru's absence, this may be done by any Einaru. The Einaru at- 
tends at births, marriages, funerals, and on the occasion of build- 
ing a new h(»nse. The Fanchanga attends at marriages to read the 
Manirams, or service proper for the ceremony, and receives the 
usi'.ii lees, (hi these occasions, the Einaru washes the bride- 
groom’s feet, and gives him some consecrated victuals. They bury 
the dead, and tlic widow is sometimes buried alive at the same time, 
but not in the same grave with the tleecased husband. Widows 
cannot marry a second time, as is the case throughout India with 
females of any cast above those that arc reckoned impure. The 
incti arc allowed a plurality of wives ; but, e.\cept for adultery, can 
neitlicr coniine nor divorce them. They cannot legally eat animal 
food, nor drink spirituous liquors. The Kaymcn are permitted to reatl 
several Purdnas; such as the Basxca Purdna, which gives an ac- 
count of the laws of their religion: ami the Shalaysteara Purdna, 


which is extracted iVom a book called the Brdhnuinda Purdna, and 
contains the rules of their particular sect, as the original work 
contains the rules of every sect whatever. 

The worshippers of l^ishnu, among this class of weavers, are called Pnfma Sha- 
Padma Shalay, and give the following account of their, origin. The 
whole Shalay formerly wore the Linga; but a house having been 
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CHAPTER possessed by a devil, and this sect having been called upon to cast 
Jnni out, all their prayers were of no avail. At length ten persons, 
June 22, &c. having thrown aside the Linga, and offered up th/^ir supplications 
to Vishnu, they succeeded in expelling the enemy; and ever after- 
wards followed the worship of this god, in which they have been 
imitated by many of their brethren. The descendants of these men, 
who are called Sadeata Ashorlu, or the celebrated heroes, never work; 
and having dedicated themselves to the service of god, live upon 
the charity of the industrious part of the cast, with whom they 
disdain to intermarry. 

The Guru of the Padma Shalay is Tata Achdrya, one of the here- 
ditary chiefs of the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans. He lives at Doda 
Bala-pura, and bestows Upadhsa and Chakrdntikam. He has here a de- 
puty, a Vaidika Brdhman,vfha attends at births, marriages, and burials. 
Widows are never buried alive. The Padma Shalay are allowed a 
plurality of wives ; but cannot confine their women, nor divorce 
them, except for adultery. They cannot legally eat animal food, 
nor drink spirituous liquors; but arc permitted to ustGanja, orhemp, 
which the English in India usually call Bang, Some among them 
are able to read poetry, and have a book called Mdrkandiya Purdna, 
which is also followed by several sects that wear the Linga, and is 
said to have been written by a Rkhi named Markanda. 

Customs of The Comatigas say, that they are the only true Vaisya, which is 
gas. the third in rank of the pure casts; and they pretend, that now they. 

are next in rank to the Brdhmans, as the second pure cast has be- 
come extinct. In both these pretensions they are supported by all 
iht Brdhmans aho are not desirous of flattering somo Rdja that 
pretends to be a Kshatri. They are found thinly scattered in every 
part of India, and are not prevented from eating in common, or from 
intermarriage, by any difierence of nation or sect. A (Jotnatiga 
coming from Kdsi or Benares, on being examined, and found to be 
acquainted with certain customs peculiar to the cast, and which are 
kept secret, is received here into all families, and may marry any 
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of their vomen. They deal in cloth, and all kinds of merchandize, 
especially money and jewels ; but are not allowed to sell spirituous 
liquors, nor any intoxicating substance ; nor do they ever cultivate 
the ground, or follow any mechanical profession. They have here- 
ditary chiefs, called Pedda CbittUs; and the chief of each town or 
district is totally independent of the others. When a town is very 
large, the chief, for the parts that are remote from his house, ap- 
points inferior officers, who settle trivial disputes. These chiefs pos- 
sess the usual jurisdiction, and enjoy more than common immuni- 
ties, for they pay nothing to government. They can in no case act 
without tlie assistance of all the elders in the place. The Comatigas 
are not allowed to take animal food, nor any thing that will intoxi- 
cate. Polygamy is allowed to the men, and the women are not di- 
vorced for any cause, except adultery. In this country they are not 
confined ; but in the northern parts of Hindostan the Comatigas fol- 
low the example of their neighbours, and shut up their wives. 
Many of this cast read books composed in poetry; that which is con- 
sidered as peculiarly belonging to it, is called Vaisya PuranOy and 
is imagined to have been composed by the goddess Kanyaka Para- 
mhwariy which is one of the names of the wife of Iswara. They all 
bum the dead, and sometimes the widow accompanies on the pile 
her departed husband. The w'omen are no longer marriageable 
after the signs of puberty have appeared ; and widows are condemn- 
ed to perpetual celibacy. Some families of this cast worship Vishnu, 
and their Guru is Bhadra Ach&rya, one of the hereditary chiefs of 
the Sri Vaisknavam Brdhmans, who resides at Sri Rangam near Trit- 
chinopoly. Younger branches of the family reside at diiferent places, 
and act as deputies for the chief. Tlie one who acts in this neigh- 
bourhood resides at Doda-Bala-pura, and is called Chicana Bolalu. 
The other families of this cast worship iSKta, and have for their Gam 
zSannyhi Brdkman of the Smartal sect, who lives at Sivaganga, 
and acknowledges the Sringa-giri Swamalu as his superior. 

The Ruddi are one of the tribes of S&dra cast, which being much 
VoL. I. L I 
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CHAPTER employed in agriculture are called jrocuH;j;aru in the language of 
Karnata, and Cumhi in that of the Dvciuni Mussulmans. Resides 
.Turn S3, &c. cultivating the land, both as larmers and as their servants, they 
act also as porters, and sometimes carry on a small trade in grain. 
Like all the other (.S'//<//v/.v employed in agriculture, they have formed 
a part of the native foot militia, that seems to have been esta- 
blished throughout India, and in which probably every man of this 
description Mas enrolled. The considering the Kshalrijia as the 
military cast seems an error. At |>rcsent, the liuddi frequently 
serve as Candashara, or the armed men, that without discipline col- 
lected the revenue, ami composed the most considerable body in 
the armies of all native princes. They r.ppcar to form a numerous 
race of men; many of them live below the Ghats, and some are 
Avhilc others are Karuuta extraction. They can all 
cat together, but they never intermarry, except with particular 
families, the purity of whose descent they consider as well known. 
They acknowledge an inferiority to another class of Shdras v ho 
cuitivale the land, and are called Sadia; for they will cat in the 
liouse of a iS'Wrw, but he will not return the compliment by eating 
in theirs ; which, among the Hindus, is a sure criterion of rank. 
They liave Ij^amanas, or hereditary chiefs, possessing the usual 
jurisdiction and immunities. Some of them can read and ivritc ac- 
compts; hut none proceed farther in learning. They eat hogs, sheep, 
goats, venison, anti fowls, and can take Bang (or the leaves of the 
. Cannabis sativa); but lose cast by drinking spirituous liquors. The 
men arc allowed polygamy; hut do not shut up their M’omen, who 
arc very industrious, and perform much of the country labour. They 
arc diviilctl into two sects by a ditfcrence of religion; one party 
worshipping f and the other Sira; but this does not prevent 
intermarriages. Those who worship Vishnu arc followers of the Sri 
Vaishnaiani Brahmans; but do not receive either Upadisa or Chak-^ 
r&ntikam, contenting themselves with a little holy- water, which they 
obtain in return for their charity. Those who worship Ska arc 
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followers of a kind oi' J<ni<(ainas, but do not wear the Luiga. The CHAPTER 

people with whom I conversed seemed to consider these as the same 

with the Jangamasot' thii Pnucham liimijigas ; but this cast informed Jun#S2,&e. 

me, that they w'ere distinct, and that the Giow of the JliuM were 

the same with those of the Curabaru, whose cliicf resides at Can- 

gundy in the Bdra-mah/il. In their visits, the Gurus of both kinds 


receive from one to ten Fanams (from Sd, to 6^. %\d.) from each 
Ruddi, according to his circumstances. The PanchAnga attends at 
births, marriages, funerals, and other ceremonies; and on each oc- 
casion receives a Fanam. At the new and full moons, he also gets 
some trifling present of grain. Besides the worship of the great 
gods, they offer sacrifices to the destructive powers ; among whom 
a female spirit, named Clunidesu-ari, has in this neighbourhood many 
temples. The Pujari, in at least one of them, is an oil-maker of 
the cast formerly described, and his oftice is hereditary. The Ruddi 
is one of the lowest of the casts employed in agriculture, and allowed 
to be of pure descent; but many of its members are rich, and are 
the Gaudfts, or hereditary chiefs of villages. 

The Bheri are a kind of merchants, rvho call themselves also Na- Customiof 

^ the 

garatra, corrupted by the Mussulmans into Nagarit. They pretend 
to be of the Vaisya cast; but this is denied both by the Brahmans, 
and by the Comatigas. They deal in drugs, grain, cloth, and money, 
and travel about in caravans. Some of them are farmers; but they 
never cultivate the ground with their own hands ; nor do they ever 
follow any mechanical profession. They are divided by religion 
into two sects, that do not eat together, nor intermarry ; and each 


has its own hereditary chief, who acts independently as to matters 
of ceremony ; but in matters of a civil nature, the chief of the sect 
that is most numerous in the place assumes the sole authority. 
These chiefs are called Ijyamana, and possess the usual jurisdiction ; 
but are not indulged with any immunities from taxes. When a man 
wants to marry, he g^oes to his hereditary chief, as is indeed usual 
with all the higher casts, presents him with betel, and discloses his 
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CHAPTER intention. The chief sends for the father of the girl, and endea- 
IV. vours to bring the matter to a favourable conclusion. As for the 
June 22, &c. girl, she is not at all consulted, and is indeed too young to have 
formed any attachments, as she must be married before any signs 
of puberty appear ; for afterwards she is considered as being de- 
flowered, and incapable of marriage. Owing to the custom of 
polygamy, however, very few of the women in this country live in 
a state of celibacy, except young widows of the higher casts, who 
never can marry again, and who are very numerous ; for matches 
between old men and mere children are common. The comfort of 
having children, however, is, in general all the pleasure that mar- 
ried women of rank in India enjoy. Where polygamy prevails, love 
is little known ; or if it docs possess a man, he is generally capti- 
vated by some artful dancing girl, and not by any of his wives ; 
all of whom were married before they could either excite or feel 
that passion. 

The Nagaratra, who worship Vishnu^ are here the most numerous 
sect. They burn their dead, and the rules of cast require the widow 
to burn herself with her husband’s body ; but this custom has fallen 
into disuse. They do not intermarry with such of their sect as, 
being originally of the lower Carnatic, speak the Tamul language 
as their native tongue. Hieir Guru is Trimula-tata Ach&rlu, an he- 
reditary chief of the Sri Vaishnutam Brdhtnans ; but, as forming part 
of the left hand side, they are, in all matters belonging to that 
division, under the authority of Dharnkt Siva Ach&rht, a Stnartal 
Sannydsi, and who, they say, bestows Upadisa -xnd Chakrdniikam on 
them, in the same manner as their own Guru. My interpreter, 
however, suspects that in this there is some mistake ; as the latter 
ceremony is performed with the point of Vishnu's .spear, which a 
Smartal Brdhman, so far as he knows, never uses. Their own Guru 
comes once a year, receives contributions, bestows Upadisa and 
Chakrintikam, and, as usual, exercises spiritual jurisdiction. The 
Panchdttga acts as their PurMi/a; and it is of no consequence, 
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whether or not he be of the same sect with them. Some of this 
cast are able to read poetry, and peruse a book called Vaisya Pu- 
ram, which they consider as belonging to their cast. 

Tlie Palliw&nlu arc the only persons in the Colar province (of 
Vr'hich this is a part) who cultivate kitchen gardens. They also cul* 
tivate the ground, both as farmers, and as their servants. They are 
all of TaPiul extraction ; and, although they have been in this 
country for many generations, still speak the Tamul language in their 
own houses, and intermarry with the Palli of Arcot and Vellore. 
They are properly called Vana Palli, and must be distinguished 
from the Mim Palli, M'ho are fishermen. This is one of the most 
numerous of the tribes of the Tamul nation, but is considered as 
rather low. They have hereditary chiefs called Gaunda, who pos- 
sess the usual jurisdiction. None of them can read. They are al- 
lowed to cat animal food, and to drink spirituous liquors. Their 
women continue to be marriageable after the age of puberty, and 
are very laborious. They cauiiot be divorced for any cause, except 
adultery ; but the men are permitted to have a plurality of wives. 
They bury their dead. 

The Palliwdnlu have no Guru ; but the Panckdnga acts as their 
PurShila at births and marriages, at the AmMsya, and at the annual 
commemoration of their deceased parents. They wear the mark of 
Vishnu's sect, and sometimes pray to Vencaiy Rdmuna; but the pro- 
per god of the cast is Dharnm Raja. His images exactly resemble 
those of Crofitowia, who is frequently called by that name; but by 
the people here their god is said to be the eldest brother of the fiv(^ 
sons of Pdndu, who lived at the commencement of this Yugam. He 
is a beneficent deity, like Godama, abhorring blood ; and is wor- 
shipped by offerings of fruit, flowers, and the like. The Pallitednlu 
have temples of this god attended by Piijaris of their own cast. 
Like all the other inhabitants of this country, they are much ad- 
dicted to the worship of the Sahtu, or destructive powers; and 
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endeavour to avert their wrath by bloody sacrifices. These are per- 
formed by cutting off he animal’s head before the door of the 
temple, and invoking the deity to partake of the sacrifice. There 
is no altar, nor is the blood sprinkled on the image; and the body 
serves the votaries for a feast. The PallkoAnlu have temples dedi- 
cated to a female spirit of this kind named Mutialima, and served 
by Pujaris of their own cast. These priests can neither read nor 
write, but their olHcc is hereditary. Their families can intermarry 
with those of the laity, who cultivate the priest’s garden, and give 
him annually a suit of clothes. The Palliwmlu also offer sacrifices 
to Mdrim/t, whose Pvjdris here are Curubdru ; and to Putulmd, 
whose Pujum are Liiigdif. They sometimes take the vow of Dhh'i. 

In many parts of this country, the wells contain what the natives 
call salt water ; and at Uungalorc there arc many of this kind. Some 
of these arc situatcil very near wells that are perfectly fresh ; which 
is easily accounted for, from the vertical situation of the strata. 
This salt water is preferred, by the dyers, to that which is fresh. 
It has a inauki.sh disagreeable taste, no smell, and is quite limpid. 
It is never used medicinally. A white precipitate is formed in it 
by the nitrate of silver. It, therefore, probably contains .some ipu- 
riate of soda. No sensible action is produced on it by the sulphuric, 
nitric, or muriatic acids, nor by lime-water. The carbonates of soda 
and potash throw down a white precipitate, which is readily dis- 
solved in the sulphuric acid; and the solution is soluble in water. 
It, therefore, contains magnesia. When evaporated, this WMter de- 
posits a dirty pulpy ^emideliquescent matter, which is only partially 
soluble in water. It efl'crvcsces strongly with the sulphuric acid ; 
but part of it falls down again in an insoluble state. The water, 
therefore, contains lime also. While tlic sulphuric acid is acting on 
the precipitate formed by boiling, it emits a very offensive smell. 
The lime and magnesia are evidently suspended in the water by 
bciqg dissolved in some volatile acid; and, if it had not been for 
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tiie offensive smell above inentioned, I should hav'e supposed the 
solvent to be the carbonic acid. Circumstances did not allow me 
to ascertam this point ; nor to analyse the water with any precision. 

In this country the water for supplying gardens is generally 
raised by a machine, called Yatam in both the Tamul and Karnaia 
languages. Of this a sketch is given in (Fig. 25). In the lower 
Carnatic the machine is wrought by a man, who walks along the 
balance; coming before the fulcrum, when he wants to sink the 
bucket; and going back again, when he wants to bring up the 
water. Another man in this case attends to empty the bucket. But in 
this country one man, standing at the mouth of the well, performs 
the whole labour. 1 have made no actual experiments to ascertain 
by wdiich of the two methods the same number of men would raise 
the greatest quantity of water ; but it appears to me, that the plan 
in use here is the most perfect. At Madras, the man who walks 
along the lever, or balance, is in considerable danger of falling; 
and the man who empties the bucket is in danger of being hurt, 
for it must come up between his legs, as he stands fronting the end. 
of the lever; and although the bucket there is much larger than 
the one' in use here, I have observed that the workman was never 
able to empty more than two thirds of its contents, owing to the 
awkward position in which he stood. The machine, from w hich the 
drawing w'as taken, consisted of a lever or balance (A B) 14 feet 
9 inches in length. This rested on a fulcrum (A C) 1 1 feet ,6 inches 
high. Tht fulcrum is commonly a tree planted near the well. A. 
rod or Bamboo (B D) 24 feet in length, by which tlic workman raises 
and lowers the bueket (D), containing 7S9 cubical inches. Depth 
of the well, from the surface of the earth (C E) to the surface of the 
water (F) 14 feet 9 inches, Height of the end of the canal for con- 
veying away the water (G), 3 feet. Total height to which the water 
is raised, 17 feet 9 inches. The far end of the lever is loaded with 
mud vH II), so as exactly to counterbalance the pot, when full of 
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water. The average time which the workman took to raise a pot 
of water was 15 seconds. By this means, therefore, a man can in 
an hour raise about 671 ale gallons to thejieight of 17 feet 9 inches. 
If the depth of the well be less, as is usually the case, the quantity 
rmsed by the same labour will be much greater ; but in what pro- 
portion I did not ascertain. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM BANGALORE TO DOBA BALA'PURA. 

¥ TAVING finished my inquiries at Bangalore, on July 3d, 1800, CHAPTER 
I went to Agora, a fortified village two cosses distant, which 
is inhabited by farmers, and where a great many mangoes are raised July 3. 
for the Bangalore market. The intermediate country is good, but of|^*coun- 
does not contain a number of inhabitants nearly sufficient to culti- 
vate the whole. The people say, that they are in great want of rain, 
which is a month later than usual. 

Having assembled the village officers and principal farmers, they Money ad- 
informed me, that the merchants of Bangalore frequently advance J^ecrops” 
them money to pay their rents, and arc afterwards contented to 
take one half of the crop for the advance, and for interest. These 
advances are sometimes made six montlis before the crop is reaped. 

The manner of dividing the crops, between the government and Manner of 
the cultivator at this village, may be taken as an e.xample. This cr',ps**bJ^**** 
estimate is made on the supposition, that the heap of grain contains 
at least five Candacas. If it should contain forty Candacas, it pays no and the go. 
more; but if less than five Candacas, there is a deduction made from 
the allowances that are given to different persons. T wenty Candacas 
may be considered as the average size of the heaps. 

There is first set aside from the heap. 

Seen. 

For the gods ; that is, for the priests at their temples - 5 

For charity ; that is, for the Bradmans, Jangamas, and other 
■mendicants - - - - - - 5 

Carried over > >10 

M m 


Vot. I. 
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Stert. 


Brought over • - - 10 

For the astrologer, or Panchanga ; who, if no mendicant be 
present, takes also the 5 Seers - - - - 1 

For the poor Br&hman of the village, whose office is hereditary 1 
For the Nainda, or barber ----- 2 

For the Cmnbhara, or potmakcr - - - - 2 

For the Vasaradava, who is both a carpenter and blacksmith 2 
For the Asaga, or washerman - - - - 2 

For the Alitigara, or measurer . - - - 4 

For the Tarugara^ or Aduca, a kind of beadle - - 7 

For the Gauda, or chief of the village; who out of this is ob- 
liged to furnish the village sacrifices - - - 8 

For the Shamboga, or accomptant - - - 10 


The heap is then measured ; and for every Candaca that it 
contains, there are given the following perquisites : 

To the Toil and TaUiari, or watchmen, between them, j Seer; 

which, on a heap of 20 Candacas, is - - - 10 

To the accomptant, 2| Seers - - - - 45 

To the chief of the village, 2^ Seers - - - 45 

The Nirguntjf, or conductor of water, then takes the bottom 
of the heap, which is about an inch thick; but this is mixed 
with the cow-dung that, by way of purifying it, had been 
spread on the ground ; in a heap of 20 Candacas, this will be 20 


ld9 


The accomptant also, for every Candaca of seed sown, and which 
ought to produce one heap of this size, gets two men’s load of straw 
with the grain in it. 

This, on a heap of 20 Candacas of 160 Seers, amounts to about 
per cent, of the gross produce. Of the remainder the government 
takes first ten per cent, and then a half ; so that it receives 55 per 
cent, of the neat produce, and the fanner receives 45 per cent 
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The reason of this difference is, that formerly the country was ma- CHAPTER 
naged by officers who, by the natives, were called Daishmucs, and ^ 
by the Mussulmans Zemhidari, and who were paid by receiving ten <I“ly 3. 
per cent, from the heap before division. When these officers were 
abolished by Hyder, he took the ten per cent, and paid the salaries 
of the new officers appointed in their places. 

In dividing Jagory, a kind of scramble takes place among the 
same persons who shared in the heap of rice ; and in this the farmer 
partakes. During this scramble about a fourth part of the Jagory 
is taken away in handfuls, and the remainder is divided equally 
between the government and the farmer. 

All the dry<field ought to be let for a money rent ; but besides 
this, the farmer must pay the folloM'ing dues : 

To the barber, 30 Seers for every heap of grain. 

To the potmaker, for pots, from 20 to 30 Seers. 

To the iron smith, 20 Seers for every plough. The farmer finds 
the materials ; but the smith must make all the implements of hus- 
bandry, and assist in building and repairing the farmer’s house. 

To the washerman, for any family consisting of two men and two 
wives, or under that number, 50 Seers; for a family of four men 
and four wives, 100 Seers ; and for a larger family 150 Seers. 


Then for every heap of Ragy, which upon an average contains 
10 Candacas, he gives, 

Scen^ 

To the gods - - - - - - 10 

To the mendicant Brihmans, kc. - - - 20 

To the hereditary poor Br&hman of the village - - 10 

To the astrologer - - - - - 10 

To the accomptant, per plough - - - - 20 

To the watchman - • • - - 10 


Other grains pay one half only of these deductions. 

It not unfrequently happens, that farmers cannot he induced to 
take the dry-field for a money rent ; the officers of government are 
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then necessitated to let it on a division of crops, 
every heap of grain of about ten Candacas pays, 


To the gods and Brahmans 

Washerman 

Potmakcr 

Blacksmith 

Barber - - - 

Accomptant 
Watchman 
Beadle - - 


In this case, 

Seen. 
- 10 
2 
2 
2 
2 

- 100 
2 

- 10 


130 

>vhich is about 8-J- per cent. 

The Gauda, called coiTuptly Gaur, and in the Mussulman language 
the Potail, is the chief Ryut, or farmer, in the village, and receives 
the whole dues of government. The rent of each field of dry land 
is fixed by an old valuation, which it is supposed was made in the 
time of Krishna R&yalu ; and for any field more cannot be legally 
demanded ; but the equal division, of the crops is always wished for 
by the farmers. This, they allege, arises from the flourishing state 
in which the country was Avhen the valuation was made, compared 
with its present poverty ; but, considering the great diminution of 
the value of gold and silver since that period, lam more inclined to 
believe, that the preference given to a division of crops arises from 
the facility which that plan ofiers for defrauding the government. 

The office of Gauda was originally hereditary ; but now these 
persons arc appointed by the Amildar, and continue in place so long 
as they keep up the collections to their supposed value, or until 
.some other man undertakes, by bringing a greater number of far- 
mers, to make the revenue more productive. The Gauda settles all 
disputes, in the same manner as the hereditary chiefs of casts do. 
His council always consists of four elders. In case of any delin- 
quency in the village, the Gmda and his council instruct the 
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ShanabogOy or accomptant, to write out a statement of the case, CHAPTER 
and to transmit it to the Amildar for his information and decision. 

* _ 0 ~~ ^ - 

He frequently advances money for the other farmers, to enable July 3. 
them to pay their rents, and has the whole of their crops as his 
security. The whole remuneration for his trouble, so far as is 
avowed, is the share which he receives in the division of the wet 
crops. 

The Shamboga, called Shatibogue by corruption, and Curnum by Skanaboga. 
the Mussulmans, is the accomptant of the village. He is always a 
Brahman, and his office is hereditary. He is under the orders of 
the chief of the village, who is almost always a ; but the 
allowances of the accomptant arc greater, as he must give up the 
w'holc of his time to business. He keeps all the accompts, and 
writes all the letters as dictated to him by the chief of the village. 

These two otficei’s ought to be a mutual check on the conduct 
of each other. 

The servants under the chief and accomptant of the village are Village ser- 
tlie Toll, Talliai’i, Nirgunty, Tan'igara, and Alitiganu 

The office of the Toll and Talliari is the same; but the first is of TotiandTal’ 
the U halliaru cast, and the second is either a Madiga or a Bayda. 

These persons hold their places by hereditary right, and are the 
watchmen of the village. They arc sent on all messages, .md as 
guides for persons travelling on public business. They watch the 
crops in the day-time, and assist the farmers to do so at night. 

Their most peculiar duty, however, is to ascertain the boundaries 
of each field, and of each farmer’s possession. 

The Nirgunty is generally a JVhallia; but sometimes a <SiWr« holds Nirguntjf. 
the office, which is hereditary. His duty is, to divide thew'aterof 
the tank or canal, and to convey the proper share to each man’s 
field. He, of course, has the charge of the sluices, and of the small 
can ds and drains fur watering the fields. He also assists in watching 
the crops. 

The Tarugarot or Aduca, collects the farmers, and prevents them Tarugara, or 

diduca. 
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tVoni following any other occupation than that of cultivating thfc 
land. The lower classes of people in India are like children ; and, 
except in the more considerable places, where they meet with un- 
common encouragement to industry from Europeans, arc generally 
in such a state of apathy, that, without the orders of government, 
they will hardly do any thing. The duty of the Aduca is to bustle 
among the farmers, and to call them out to work. He may there- 
fore be called the beadle of the village. 

To eight or ten villages there is only one Alitigara^ or public 
measurer. The office is not hereditary, and is often vacant ; any 
one appointed for the time performing the duty, and taking the 
perquisites. The persons employed are commonly JVhalliaru. 

Each Taluc, or district, is divided into small subdivisions called 
Holilics, w hich pay from four to nine thousand Pagodas (1,343/. 3s. 
5 \d. — 3,022/. l4-. 8d.). These are managed by a set of officers who 
arc interposed between the Amildars and Gaudas. The head person 
of a Hobli/ is by the natives called a Parputty, and by the Mussul- 
mans a Slieilcdar. He visits every village to see the state of culti- 
vation and of the tanks, and settles disputes that are above the 
reach of the Gauda's understanding. In this he is always assisted 
by the advice of four old men. He ought not to inflict any cor- 
poral punishment, without the orders of the Amildar; I have, indeed, 
seen them dispense with this regulation, but the punishments w'ere 
not severe. The Parputty receives the rents from the Gaudas, and 
transmits them to the Amildar, Most of these officers are Br&hmans; 
very few are S&dras. 

In each IJobly, or subdivision, there are two accomptants, by the 
natives called Chiddy Shanabogas, and by the Mussulmans named She^ 
ristadars. Until Tippoo's time these officers were hereditary, and 
they have always been Brdhmans. In each Hobly, for every thou- 
sand Pagodas (335/. 15j. lOi^d.) rent that it pays, there is also a 
Munigar, or a Tafmldar, as he is called by the Mussulmans. These 
are the deputies of the Parputty to execute liis orders, and are in 
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fact a respectable kind of IFircaras, or messengers. They also are CHAPTER 
all Brahmans. The whole of the Hobty establishment is paid by 
montlily wages. 

Tile farmers have no leases: but, it is not customary to change Right of pro* 

’ JO 

any man's possession so long as he pays the fixed rent. As cul- lands, 
tivators arc at present scarce, they require to be managed with great 
indulgence. A man, indeed, cannot lawfully leave his farm without 
permission from the Amildar, or chief of the district ; but, Avhen a 
man complains that from poverty he is not able to cultivate his 
land, the Amildar must either abate his rent, allow him to go away, 
or make him advances to purchase stock. This is called giving 
Tacavy. 

In this place the pasture land has a rent fixed on it, and the dif- Gnus lands, 
ferent inhabitants pay a proportion, according to the number of 
cattle that each keeps: cows and buffaloes pay at the same rate; 
sheep and goats pay nothing. Four fifths of the whole stock here 
died last year of the disease; and the people in the neighbourhood 
are alarmed, by its having n6w again made its appearance. 

4th July. — I went three cosscs to Sirja-pura, one of the manufac* July 4. 
turing towns dependent on Bangalore. The weavers of Sirja-pura 
are of the casts called Dcrangas, Shalay, and Togotaru. The cloths nufactures. 
were formerly made of a very fine quality, but at present the only 
demand is for coarse goods. The merchants here act merely as 
brokers, and the weavers frequently carry their own goods for sale 
to Bangalore. Purchases are made here by traders from Serin- 
gapatam, Sira, Chatrakal, Codeal, Savanuru, Gubi, Bangaluru, Colar, 

Malavagul, Cangundy, Hosso-cotay, Bala-pura, Tumeuru, Magadl, 
and Krishna-giri. The merchants of this place bring their cotton 
from Bangaluru, Hosso-cotay, and Colar. 

Owing to a w^nt of hands, much of the country through which I Appearance 
passed to-day is waste; but by the way I saw many fortified vil- 
lages. The country is remarkably bare. The crops of dry grains 
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ought now to cover the ground ; owing, however, to the want Of 
rain, they have not yet begun to spring. 

5th July . — I went four cosses to H^alur, and by the way passed 
through a manufacturing town named Lacor. It is not quite so large 
as JVahir ; but is a well built mud fort, strengthened by a fine hedge. 
The weavers of JValur are of the casts called Deoangas, Padma- 
shalays, Shaynaga^, Togotas, and Cokulru, who are a Tigul tribe, as 
the people, here say ; for in Karnata proper, all the tribes that speak 
the Tamul language are called Ttgulru. The cloths made by the 
Cokulru have red borders, like those made by the Togotaru; but 
they are of a thinner fabric. 

Shirays^ cost from - - Rupee to 1^. 

Cloth used like a shawl ^ ditto to f. 

Cloth 16 cubits long - ditto to Ij. 

For sale, the weavers cany part of their goods to the neighbour* 
ing towns at their weekly markets, and partly sell them to mer- 
chants who come from llosso-colay, Color ^ Maasty^ Lacory Sirja-purOy 
Bangaluru, and Krishua-giri They procure all their cotton from the 
merchants of Hosso-cotay. 

The country between and though naked, is very 

fine. Almost the whole has formerly been under cultivation ; but, 
from a want of inhabitants, a large proportion of it is at present 


w'astc. 


Vanity of the I found the Bi'dlwian who had been attentive on my former visit, 

native ofB- called {limself Amildar, or chief of a district. This I 

cers. 

now learned was a falsehood. lie was only a Parputty, or chief of 
a subdivision ; and his civility seems to have arisen from a desire 
of being considered as a great man, and of receiving attentions 
to which he was by no means entitled. Having been now detected, 
he did every thing, so far as he could venture, to cross my wishes. 
This assumption of titles to which they have no right, is a very 
common piece of vanity among the natives of India, though it often 
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leads to very severe mortifications : all the Amildars here wish to CHAPTER 
be called Subadars, or chiefs of principalities, and from all their 
dependents receive this title; but in the Raja's dominions two persons 
only have a just claim to this appellation. 

Every where in Karnata the palanquin>bearers are of Telinga Customs of 
descent, and in their own families speak the language of their ori- 
ginal country. In the language of Karnata they are called TeUga bearers. 
Beslas, but in their own dialect they are called Bui. Having as- 
sembled those who live here, they gave me the following account 
of their cast. Their proper occupations, beside that of carrying 
the palanquin, are fishing, and the distillation of rum. Wealthy men 
among them become farmers ; but none of the cast hire themselves 
out as farm-servants. They are acknowledged to be of the S&dra 
cast, but rather of a low rank. Their hereditary chiefs are called 
Pedda Bui, which among the Europeans of Madras is bestowed on 
the head-man of every gentleman’s set. They are allowed a plura- 
lity of Avives, who are not coniined. Tliough they all can eat toge- 
ther, they never intermarry, but with certain ykniilics, which are 
well known to each other, so as to avoid an danger of au impure 
race. They arc allowed to eat sheep, goats, and fish, but ought to 
lose cast, by drinking spirituous liquors. I well know, however, 
that this law is very much neglected. They bury the dead, and are 
all worshippers of Vishnu. They make offerings of fruit and flowers 
to the Salctis, but never offer bloody sacrifices to these destructive 
powers. Their Gurus are hereditary chiefs of the Sri Vaishnavam 
Br&hmanSy who receive their contributions, and bestow on them 
holy water, and consecrated victuals; but do not give them Upadesa 
nor Chakrdntikam. At births, marriages, and funerals, the Panchduga, 
or astrologer, attends as Purohita, or priest. Some of them are 
taught to read and write accompts ; but they never acquire any 
farther learning. 

The potmakers and dyers form one cast, and arc all properly Customs of 
called Cumbharu; but those who dye are, on account of their trade, 

VoL, L Nn 
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called Nilgaru. The two trades are ibllowed indifferently by per- 
sons of the same family ; but the cast is divided into two nations, 
the Ttlha and Karmta, that do not intermarry. Those liere are of 
the former nation, and give the following account of themselves. 

They retain the Telinga language, being a tribe of that nation. 
They can eat in the liouse of a Karnataca potter, but he will not 
return the compliment ; as they arc allowed to eat animal food, 
which he abhors. Even among those of the Tdinga nation, all good 
men abstain entirely from this indulgence. It is not lawful for them 
to drink spirituous li(juors. They arc allowed polygamy ; but do not 
confine their women, nor divorce them for any cause except adul- 
tery. Girls continue to he marriageable after the age of puberty, 
and are very laborious in making pots. Widows cannot marry again ; 
but it is never expected that they should burn themselves with the 
dead bodies of their husbands. 

They follow no other trades than those of potters and dyers. 
The hereditary chiefs of this cast arc called Golugaru, or renters, 
and live at the Kasha, or chief town of the district. They possess 
the usual jurisdiction, and arc, exempted from all duties, on condi- 
tion of collecting the rent that is paid to government by the pot- 
maker of every village. This office is hereditary, and we have seen 
that, on condition of furnishing the cultivators with pots, he re- 
ceives considerable dues on all the produce of the land. In many 
parts of India, the potmakcr is bound to supply all travellers with 
pots for dressing their victuals; but here this is done to such tra- 
vellers only as arc going on public business, and in consideration 
of this the potter pays nothing for his clay. They use a wheel, but 
are very unskilful in their art; for they are entirely ignorant of any 
glazing or enamel. 

The potters of the Telinga nation say, that they are of the Snli- 
x&hanam cast ; as that mighty king was the sou of one of their 
women. The Br&hmans allege, that she was impregnated by one of 
the sacred order. These potters wear a thread like the Brahmans^ 
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and allege, that they are possessed of Mantrams^ or forms of prayer, CHAPTER 
which they can read, and which are endowed w'ith considerable 
power. This is altogether denied by Br&hmans, who laugh at July 5. 
the prayers of the potters, as being low trash in the vulgar language. 

The potters certainly understand the Andray, or ])oetical language 
of their nation, and are possessed of a translation of the Bh&gaoata 
Pur&na in that language. 

A few of these potters worship SnOy and are followers of the 
Smartal Br&hmans; but by far the greater part are of Vishnu's side, 
and follow the hereditary chiefs of the A'ayngar. On their followers 
of this tribe these Gurus bestow Upadisa, CItaMntikam, and holy 
Avater. The renter settles all disputes, and punishes delinquents ; 
the power of the Guru being confined to the bestowing of spiritual 
gifts, and the receiving of contributions, both as dues on marriages, 
and as annual tribute, besides what he gets as charity at casual 
visits. The Panchdnga, or astrologer, acts as their Purohita, or fa- 
mily priest, and reads Mantrams, or set forms of prayer, in the 
Sanskrit language, at births, marriages, funerals, new moons, and at 
the annual commemoration of their father's death, which is only 
called Tithi when the parties arc Brahmans. Some of the potters 
understand the Sanskrit, so far at least as to be able to repeat the 
prayer after the astrologer, which is supposed to add considerably' 
to its efficacy. At these ceremonies there attend for charity all the 
Brdhmans of the neighbourhood, who are Vaidikas, and who think 
that they can get any thing worth their while. • These worshippers 
of Vishnu among the potters never take the vow of Daseri; but 
when they are sick they sometimes make a vow to live by begging, 
for a certain number of days after they recover. This is looked 
upon as very agreeable to the gods, and a sure way of obtaining 
their favour. They offer bloody sacrifices to the Saktis, or destruc- 
tire spirits; but never act as priests in their temples. They never 
pray to Bhatma 
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6th July . — I went three cosscs to tlie place which in our maps is 
named Vackaleerj hut which the natives, to my car, pronounce 
Wacukray. The half of the way next JValur passes through a very 
barren country, on which, even at this season, there is scarcely a 
leaf of grass to be seen. It is thinly covered with bushes and 
stunted trees. Beyond this there is some cultivation ; and towards 
some rocky hills, at the foot of which fl'acukray .stands, the soil be- 
comes good, and is well cultivated and wooded. IVaciikray cowldAm 
about a hundred houses, and is fortified by a wall and citadel, both 
of mud. It has no hedge. The reason assigned by the farmers for 
living thus together, and for shutting themselves and their cattle 
M'ithin the walls of a fort, is, the frequency of robberfs, M’ho live in 
the hills and M'oods, and who in the night plunder every thing that 
is not well secured. 

The farmers in this town are seventeen houses ; and there are 
twenty-two houses of Brahmans, who live better, and are better 
lodged, than the Sudras, although, except two or three officers of 
government, they all subsist upon charity. 

7th July . — I went three cosses to Colar. The first part of the 
road passed through a narrow valley, confined between two ridges 
.of low, rocky, naked hilLs. The valley in many places has formerly 
been cultivated; but now the whole is waste, and covered with 
bushes, atnong which the Oleander ( Nerium odorum ) is common. 
Farther on, the hills to the right disappearing, the country in that 
direction is level to a great extent, seems to be very fertile, and 
has probably once been almost all cultivated. It contains many re- 
servoirs, but from the want of trees looks very naked. The spots 
Avhich at present are cultivated do not seem to be more than a tenth 
part of the country. 

8th — I \th July . — I passed these days at Colar, examining the 
' state of agriculture in its neighbourhood. This is the most level 
country that 1 have seen above the Ghats; but it contains many 
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bare rocky hills, which arc situated at considerable distances, with CHAPTER 
level ground between them. Rice forms a very large proportion of 
the crop, and equals in quantity the Ragy. The country is very 
poorly watered, and often suffers from a want of rain ; for an old 
revenue ofticcr of the place remembers four famines that arose from 
this cause. 

Colar has a large nnul fort, which is now repairing. The town Cokr, 
contains seven hundred houses, many of which arc inhabited by 
weavers. It was the birth-place of Hyder Aly, whose father lived 
and died in the town. A handsome mausoleum was erected for him 
by his son ; and near it a mosque, and a college Afoultahs, or Mus- 
sulman priests, with a proper establishment of musicians, were en- 
dowed to pray for ti>c repose of his soul. The whole is kept up at 
the expense of the Company. 

On the hill north from the town was formerly a Durga^ or hill 
fort, in which for some time resided Cossim Khan, the general of 
Aurungzehe, who, towards the end of the 17th century, made the 
first regular establishment of Mussulman authority to the south 
©f the Krishna river. Color M’as the capital of one of the seven 
Pergunnahs, or districts, into which that general divided his con- 
quests, which had been formerly invaded by the Mussulman king 
of Vijayn-pura ( Bejapoor), and .afterwards had become subject to 
the Maratlahs, I'lie other Pergunnahs tvere, Sira, Budihalu, Baswa- 
pattana, Penu-conda, Hosso-cotay, and Burra Bala-pura. ll'licsc 
formed what the Mussulmans called the Subah of Sira, or the Car- 
natic Bejapoory Balaghaut, which are recent distinctions not at all 
known to the natives, and of which the memory is likely soon to 
be entirely obliterated. 

The hill fort above Colar has not been rebuilt since it was de- Tablelandon 
stroyed in an invasion of the Maraitahs, who in the course of the ofVhiTl™* 
18th century made many attempts to recover this country. On 
the top of the hill are four small villages, which have their fields, 
gardens, and tanks, raised high above the level of the country, in 
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CHAPTER the same manner as it is above the parts near the sea. Their little 
territories arc surrounded by hijjh rocks, and separated by woody 

July 8, &c. ridges, like a perfect epitome of Karnata proper, or Jialagliat, as it 
has been called by the Mussulmans. The soil is fertile, and the 
water in many places being near the surface renders it fit for gar< 
dens. Although hill forts arc generally reckoned unhealthy, this 
seems to be by no means the case on this mountain. The inhabitants 
rather look upon the air as more healthy than common, and last year 
their cattle suff'ered much less than those of their neighbours. The 
hill seems to attract more moisture than the level country, and to 
be more favoured with rain ; for a certain liehl on it annually pro- 
duces a crop of rice, without any artificial watering, which in this 
arid climate is looked upon as a kind of miracle. There is a spring 
of water, which flows from the side of this hill in a small stream ; 
and, such a thing being here very uncommon, the Br&hmans have 
conducted it along a gutter formed in the rock ; and where it falls 
from thence, have, under a building, placed some stones, which the 
obliging imagination of the natives conceives to resemble a cow’s 
mouth. The place, as being holy,' is much frequented; and a rui- 
nous temple at some distance attracts to its annual feast about ten 
thousand pilgrims. 

Robbers. Even in such a remote place, to whicli every access is steep and 
difficult, I found, that the inhabitants were not protected by their 
extreme poverty, but each village was provided with fortifications. 
The people said, that, whenever any neighbouring Polygar was 
troublesome, the Baydaru, or hunters, were accustomed in the 
night time, under pretence of being the Polygar's men, to go and 
plunder their neighbours. This they always did by surprise, as 
their love for plunder is at least equalled by their cowardice. 
Whenever these ruffians arc prowling about, one or two men keep 
watch in a tower ; on the first alarm, all the inhabitants fly to their 
arms, and, retiring to the tower, from thence fire upon the robbers, 
who in general attempt to carry away the cattle. 
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In the country round Color, the irrigated land is watered entirely CUAPTEU 
by means of reservoirs. When any rich man builds one of these, . , 

in order to acquire a name and reputation, it is customary to give July 6,&c. 
him and his heirs, free of rent, one-tenth part of the land which the 
reservoir waters, aiul also for every Candaca of watered land thus 
formed, lie obtains, free of rent, six 6Vwa: sowing of Ragi/-land, which 
amounts to about l-tb acres of dry field for every 1000 acres of that 
M’hich is irrigated. So long as he enjoys these, he is bound to keep 
the tank in repair. If the reservoir be very large and expensive, 
the man who buihls it, and his heirs, have one-fourth of the land 
which it waters ; but then they get no dry-field. VVhen the family 
of the original builder becomes extinct, the government reassumea 
the free lands, and keeps the* tank in repair. Very great tanks, 
however, have seldom been formed by private persons; and those 
which cost 20,000 Pagodas (6,7^61. los. lOjrf.), or upwards, have 
almost all been made at' the immediate expense of the government. 

The farmers contribute nothing toward the building or repairing of 
tanks; but when, from a great and sudden influx of water, one is in 
danger of bursting, they tdl assemble, and work to clear the sluice 
(Cody), and other passages for letting ofl' the superfluous water. 

They form the channels for conveying the W’atcr to their fields; 
and from their share of the crop are paid the Nirgunlies, by whom 
it is distributed. Six of these are sulficient to manage 150 Candacas 
of laml, which is about one hundred acres for each man. 

The crops raised at Color on watered land are rice, sugar-cane, 

Betel-leaf, Car lay,, llessaru, Udu, Joto, IPulF Etlu, and kitchen stuffs, 
called here Tarkari. 

The quantity of rice sown here is nearly equal to that of Ragy. 

The kinds are: 
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NAMES. 

Season 
when they 
arc reaped. 

Months 
required to 
ripen. 

1 Doda Bifra, the Doda Butta of Mysore 

• 

Both 

5 

8 Doda Caimbutti 



- 

Ditto 

4 

3 Arsina Caimbutti - 



- 

Ditto 

4 

4 Sam Caimbutti 



m 

Ditto 

4 

5 GutiSanna - - - 



- 

Ditto 

4 

6 Bily Sanna - - - 



m 

Ditto 

4 

7 Murarjilla 



- 

Kdrtika 

6 

8 Sucadas - - - 



- 

Vaisdka 

4 

9 PunocRaja - - - 

■ft 



Both 

4 

10 YaliCt or Hark Raja 


m 


Ditto 

4 

11 Garudanellu 

m 



Vaisdka 

3 

13 Puttu butta - - - 


m 


Ditto 

3 

1 3 Toca nellu - - - 

m 

■ft 


Ditto 

3 

14 Cari toca nellu 

«* 



Ditto 

3 

15 Gany salli - - - 



- 

Both 

4 

16 Cali Yuga, or Caliga Byra 

- 

- 

- 

Kdrtika 

6 

17 Gyda Byra - - - 

m 

- 

- 

Both 

5 

1 8 Cari Bolcari - - - 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

3 


The seasons for cultivating rice here are two ; and the two crops, 
from the months in which they ripen, are named the Kartika and 
Vaisdka; Kartika this year reaches from the 19th of October to the 
I6'th of November; Vaisdfca occupied from the 83d of April to the 
Sv’d of May. In this neighbourhood no rice is transplanted. MHien 
the seed is sown dry, the cultivation is called Puledi; when it 
is prepared, by being sprouted, it is, as at Heringapatam, called 
Mola. 
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The only kind of rice cultivatetl as Puledi, or dry seed, is the 
Doda Byra ; and it is only sown in this manner for the Kurtika crop. 
In the course of Vamika and Jyaisluha plough the ground without 
water four times. About the end of the latter month (22d June), 
after a day’s rain, sow the seed broad-cast, and cover it with the 
plough. Then harrow the field with the implement called Jlaiivajf 
(Figure 9)* This crop has no manure, and the field is not inun- 
dateil till the end of the second month ; when it must be harrowed 
again, and the weeds removed by the hand. A good crop of this is 
reckoned fifteen seeds, a middling one ten seeds. 

The Alola for the Kdrtika cro\i is cultivated as follows : In Ashd- 
dlia, and the first half of Sravana (23d June, 4lh August), plough 
from seven to nine times, the field being always inundated. Then 
manure it, either with leaves or dung ; both are rarely given : but, 
could they be procured, this would greatly increase the produce. 
Tlicn let out all the water, except two inches in, depth, and sow the 
prepared seed broad-cast. Next day the field is dried, and sprinkled 
with some dung. At the end of three days it is covered with water 
for four hours. On the seventh water the field fora whole day. After 
the tenth day, if must be kept constantly inundated to the depth 
of tw’o inches. At the end of the month harrow it once lengthwise ; 
on the third day harrow it across ; and on the fifth day harrow 
again lengthwise. Four days afterwards M'ecd with the hand, and 
repeat this after an interval of two weeks. All kinds of rice are 
cultivated in the same manner. The rice for seed, after being 
trodden out, must be dried three or four days in the sun ; and may 
be kept either in a straw Mudy, or in a store called Canaja. When 
it is to be prepared, it must be dried one day in the sun ; then 
soaked a night in water; and next morning it must be mixed with 
Haritlu (Ricinus) leaves and dung, and tied up in straw. This is 
dipped in water, and placed under a large stone. In two days it 
must again be dipped, aud is then fit for sowing. To sow an acre, 
VoL. I. Oo 
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the large grained rices require about Winchester bushel; 
l-j^ bushel of the small grained rices is sutficient. The produce 
of the Doda Byra, which is the common coarse grain of the country, 
is the greatest. A good crop of this is said to he 15 seeds, or nearly 
20j bushels, an acre; and a middling crop about 10 seeds, or 13-j^ 
bushels, The other kinds, on the same extent of ground, produce 
eight or ten Seers less. 

The Mold cultivation for the Vaisitka crop is as follows. Having 
inundated the field, plough it live or six days during the course of 
the twenty days preceding the feast Dijiavali, which happens this 
year on the 18th of October. In the course of the next month 
plough four times. Then let out all the water, except two inches 
in depth; manure with leaves; and, having trodden these well into 
the mud, sow the prepared seed broad-cast. Next day dry the field, 
and manure it with dung. Three days after, water for two hours. 
Then every second «l:iy, for three, times, water for four or live 
hours. Afterwards keep the field inundate<l. At the end of 
the month harrow, with the HaHvay, three times in three direc- 
tions, with a day’s rest between each harrowing. A week after- 
wards weed with the hand, and in two weeks repeat this operation. 
This is the most productive crop, and gives from one to two seeds 
more tlian that which is reaped in Kurtika. 

It must be observed, that one or two ploughings less, or more, 
make a great dillercncc in the produce. What I have stated here 
is the full cultivation ; hut some farmers are so necessitous, that for 
a crop that is sown sprouted-seed, they can only aftbrd four or five 
ploughings. 

The mode of cultivation, or the season of sowing, makes no dif- 
ference here in the quality of the grain, nor in the length of time 
that it will keep good. The grain is always preserved in the husk ; 
and until wanted for immediate consumption, is never beaten. In 
store-houses, or Canajat if well dried in the sun previous to its 
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having been put up, it preserves well for two years. Paddjf is some- CILW’TKR 

times kept in pits, or in tlie -straw packages called but 

these are inferior to the store-house. J11I3 8, kc. 

The Vaisuka crop, though entirely raised during the dry season, Mi'uncr i.f 
is by far the greatest; as a’t its conunencement the tanks are quire 
full of water, and the farmers know exactly the quantity of seed 
that the water M'hich they have will bring to maturity. Fretiiicntly, 
indeed, at the commencement of the season for cultivating the 
Kartika crop, they have some water remaining ; and, if the rains 
set in early, might have a double crop of rice on all their wet lands; 
but should the rains be late, all the seed and labour would be lost. 

Except, thiTcforc, when the (jnantlty of water in the reservoir is 
uncoiTiinonly great, the fanners, in place of a Kdrlika crop of lice, 
take one of some of the other grains which I have before men- 
tioned. 

Of these crops Jo/tf ( Holcm sor^j^hum) Is the greatest. There are Juia. 
two kinds of it, the white and the red, whicli are .sometimes kept 
separate, and sometimes soM-n mixed. The red is the most common. 
Immediately after cutting the J'nisdka crop of rice, j)lough four 
times in the course of twenty days. Wait till the first rainy day, 
and then, niakiiig furrows with the plough, drop in the .seeds at five 
or .six inches distance, by means of the instrument named Sudiky 
(Figure 26), which is tied to the handle of the plough. Then smooth 
the field by drawing over it a bunch of thorns. The seed having 
been sown too thick, svhen the plants have grou n a month they 
must be thinned by a ploughing. In three months the Jola ripens, 
and requires no manure. In rich soils and favourable seasons it 
sometimes produces sixty fold ; hut thirty are reckoned a good 
crop, and twenty-five a middling one. In rich soils the Jola is 
sometimes followed by Carlay, in place of a Valsuka crop of rice. 

The Jala is both made into flour for puddings and cakes, and is 
boiled whole to eat with Curry, like rice. It is a good grain ; but, 
at the utmost, does not keep above two years. For cattle the straw 
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CHAPTER is very inferior to that of Ragy, and when given in a green state is 
highly prejudicial to them. Wlicn there is a defieieney of water, 

Jaly8,&r. Jvla is also sometimes sown in place of the I'ahuka crop of rice. It 
is then sorvn toward .the end of Asu'ajn, or 18tli of October ; hut 
grows very poorly, and docs not give more than one-half of what 
it produces in the rainy season. 

t'ft’tt. //(*- In the following manner arc cultivated the pulses called Udu and 

*fiiu Ilessaru, and // «//’ Kllu (Sesamum). Immediately after cutting the 

Vamka crop of rice, plough the grouiul four times, sow the seed 
broad-cast, and cover it with the plough. They rerpiirc neither 
manure, nor weeding. The pulses rei|uire about (),-j*,f/ 3 -M'inehester 
bushel of seed an acre, and in a good crop produce about 3j bushels. 
'J’hc Sesainum requires only half as much seed, and in a good crop 
produces 2y bushels. 

Sugfir-cane. The kinds of sugar-cane cultivated here are four, nhich arc 
esteemed in the following order, 1st Rcstali, 2d Piilhiputtiy 3d 
Mtiracabo, 4th CuHaycnho. The two last are very small, seldom 
exccc<ling the thickness of the little finger; yet the Cullaiicttho is 
the one most commonly cultivated. This is owing to its requiring 
little water ; for by means of the machine called Yalam it may have a 
supjjly sullicient to bring it to maturity. From the end of Phulguna 
to the end of Chaitra ( 1 4th March— 23d Aju il) plough eight or ten 
times. Manure the field with dung, and plough it again. Then 
spread leaves on it, and cover them with the plough. Ry the small 
channels that are to convey the water, the field is then divided 
into beds eight cubits broad. Furrows are then drawn across the 
beds at the distance of nine inches from each other. The cuttings 
of cane, each containing four or live eyes, are then placed length- 
wise in the furrows, the end of the one touching that of the other. 
They are covered w'ith a very little earth, over which is laid some 
dung. They are then watered, the water flowing through every 
channel, and entering every furrow. For one month the watering 
is repeated once iii three days ; the earth round the canes must then 
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be loosened with the point of a sharp stick. ‘ For fifteen daj'sm )rc CHAPTl'.R 
the watcrinur must he coiitiiuicd ; wlicn the m hole field should he , 

hoed, and levelled with the Col Kiidali (Plato II. fi^. 3.). Four days J ily 8, &.c 
afterwards, between every second row of sui^ar-canc a trench is 
dug, and into this the water flows from the channels. Thus in the 
progress of its cultivation each bed assumes two forms, us exem- 
plified in the anncxc<! sketches (Figures 31, 33). When there is 
no rain, the field ret|Mires to he watered once, in the fifteen days. 

When four or five months old, the canes arc tied up in bundles; 
and, Nvhen they are a cubit and a half high, this is repeated. In 
eleven months they are ripe, and a month and a half are allowed for 
the crop season. The soil here used for sugar-cane is the rich, 
black soil called Kray ; and after sugar it requires one or two years 
rest before it gives a good croji of rice. The sugar-cane is all made 
into Ja-iiify ; 7-1 Seers measure,. or nearly 18 ale gallons of juice, are 
said to produce 30 Cucha Seers weight (about 26'} lb. avoirdupois) 
of the Jagory. 

■iiagy, lluriill, flarica, Shamay, Huts' ~FJlu, Harulu, Cgmlut, ' lies- Tilings culti- 
saru, Uilu, ll'ull' Kllu, i>urugn, Naxouay, Sashkay, tobacco, and Goui 
are the articles cultivated on dry field ; those of which much is cul- 
tivated being placed first, and those of which little is cultivated 
being placed last in ])ro|)ortion. 

The farmers do not separate the Hagy with crooked spikes, from R'lnj/. or 
that M'hich has straight ones; an<l they consider the blackness in- 
cident to some kinds of this grain .as owing to its getting wet when 
it is thrashing. In other places, black Jlagy is considered as a dis- 
tinct variety. The ground is' prepared here in the same manner as 
at Seriiigapatam ; but the seed is sown by means of a kind of rude 
drill-plough, called Curigy (Figures 26', 27, 28, 29), and made en- 
tircly of wood and bamboos. Behind the Curigy is tied the imple- 
ment called Sudiky, into which is put the seed of the Avaray or 
Tovary ; without one of which pulses Ragy is never cultivated.*’ By 
this method, for every twelve drills of Ragy there is one drill of 
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pulse. After the field has been sown, it is harrowed with the bul- 
lock*rake called Halivajf, and then smoothed with a bunch of 
thorns, which is drawn by a bullock, and pressed down by a large 
stone. Here sheep are only used to trample the Ragy fields when 
there is a scarcity of rain. The bullock-hoe called Cunty is used on 
the 15th and 18th days after sowing. On the 26th day the harrow- 
ing is repeated. On the 32d the field is cleared from weeds W'ith 
the implement called IVuravary (Figure 30).* In four months the 
Ragy ripen.s, and in five the pulses. The farmers would always 
prefer thrashing it out immediately after it is reaped ; but the offi- 
cers of revenue prevent them from taking it out of the stack until 
the balances of rent are paid, which sometimes takes up two or three 
months. On a good soil, Ragy will grow M'ith a dunging given 
once in two years ; but, if possible, it ought to have dung every 
year. After most other crops Rttgy thrives ill, and the ground re- 
quires much (lung to bring it again into heart. Rest, or want ot 
cultivation, is also reckoned prejudicial to a Rngy field. Forty-live 
fold of Ragy, and I’orty fold of the accompanying pulses, is reckoned 
a great crop ; and thirty-five of Ragy with twenty of the pulses is 
a middling one. This sounds great ; but the seed required for an 
acre being only lA°i,Vpcck of Ragy, and parts of a peck of 
the pulses, a great crop is only 1.5 bushels, 3,-j-Vo pecks of Ragy, and 
4 bushels j'./j peck of the pulses; v,'hile a middling crop is IS 
bushels 1, peck of the former, and 2 hmshels peck of the 
latter. This estimate is funned on the measurement of only one 
field. 

llurUi, or Ilorse-gram, is of two kinds, black and white ; both 
arc here sown intermixed. The worst qualities of soil are those com- 
monly used for this grain ; and on the same fields Shaviay, Ilarica, 
SiwA I!uts'-EUu, are cultivated, without one crop injuring the other, 
or without a rotation being considered as of the smallest benefit. 
For Horse-gram plough twice, in the course of a few days, any time 
in Kdrlika (19th October — l6th November). Then after a shower 
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sow broad-cast; or, if none happen, stQcp the seed for three hours CHAVTEll 
in water. Plough in the seed. It has no manure, and in three 
montlis ripens without farther trouble. Cut it down early in the JulyS, &c. 
morning, stack it for one day, and then dry it five days in the sun. 

Tread it out, and elean it with the fan. It preserves best in a store- 
house, but does not keep longer than one year. The forage is here 
reckoned inferior to Jiasfy straw. The seed for an acre is 
peck. 'J'he produce in a good crop is fifteen fold, or 4 bushels and 

peck an acre ; and in a middling one ten fold, or 2 bushels and 
3 pecks. 

For the grain calle«l Ilarica, at the coramcncement of the rains Harka,<.T 
plough three times in the course of a few days. As soon as the f“umcuiactiir. 
heavy rains begin, sow the seed broa<l-cast, and cover it by a third *^*^***- 
pluugiiing. It rc(]uires no manure, and here the pulse called Tovary 
is never sown with Harka, At the end of a month weed it with the 
implement called /ruraxary. It requires six months to ripen, and 
is cut near the root, stacked on the field for five or six days, and 
then <lried in the sun, and trodden out. This grain is commonly 
preserved in pits, and docs not keep longer than one year. It is 
never made into llour. 'I'he straw is had forage, ami is used chiefly 
for manure. The seed required for an acre is ly'^Vpcck. The pro- 
duce in a good crop, twenty fold, or 5 bushels 2^ pecks an acre; in 
a middling crop, fifte en fold, or 4 bushels peck. 

There are three kinds of the Pameum, called S/unmy, cultivated; Shamai/, or 
llariy Cariy and Hal or Bily. They are never intermixed, and the 
cultivation of the first kind differs from that of the other two. For 
Hari Shamay plough three times in the same manner as for Ragy. 

If there be any to spare, irive the field dung, sow broad-cast, and 
harrow with the bullock-rake. In three months the grain ripens 
without farther trouble ; when it is cut down, stacked on the field 
for six days, and then trodden out. It keeps best in the store- 
house, and is never made into flour. Cattle eat the straw without 
injury, but it is inferior to the straw of either Ragy or Rice. For 
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CHAPTER the other two kinds, plough three times in the course of AshAdha 
{23d June — Slst July) ; then, after the first good rain, sow broad- 

.luiy 8, i!c. cast, plough in the seed, and harrow. They do not necessarily re- 
quire dung ; but if any can be spared, they will grow the better for 
it. When ripe, which happens also in three months, they are ma- 
naged as the other kind is. The seed and produce of all are nearly 
the same. Seed pe<^k an acre. Produce in a good crop, 15 
fold, Or 3 bushels \ peck an acre; in a middling crop, 10 fold, or’ 
2 bushels Y peck. 

Uttit'-EUu. The corymbiferous oil-bcaring plant, ealled IIuts'-Ellu, is never 
sown here as a second erop. After the male, or heavy rains are over, 
plough once, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. It gets no 
manure, and in three months ripotis without farther trouble. It is 
then cut down near the root, stacked for six days, dried in the 
sun for three, and trodflcn out. The seed is preserved in store- 
houses ; the straw is used only as manure. For seed, an acre requires 
parts of a peck, and in a good crop produces rather more than 
one bushel, while in a middling one it does not produce quite 3j 
pecks. 

Harulu. In the fields here, both the great and small kinds of Ilarulu,’ or 
Ricinus, are cultivated; but, although the mode of cultivation is 
the same for both, they are always kept separate. In the beginning 
of the female or slight rains plough twice. When the rains become 
heavy, plough again ; and then, at the distance of^of .a cubit from 
each other in all directions, place the seeds in the furrows. When 
the plants are a span high, weed with the plough, throwing the 
earth up in ridges at the roots of the plants. At the end of the first 
and second months from the former weeding, repeat this operation. 
In four months it begins t > give ripe fruit ; and once iu the four 
days the bunches tl>at are ripe are collected in a pit until a sufficient 
quantity is procured. It is then exposed to the sun, and the husks 
are beaten oiF with a stick. In the May following, the plant dries 
up, and is cut for fewel. It is only cultivated in the good Rajt]/ 
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•oils, which it rather improves for that grain, although it gets no- CHAPTER 
dung. The small kind is reckoned the best, and most productive. 

The Cambu ( Ilolctts spicaiHs) used here is of the kind named 
•Sana, or Chica, both of which words signify small. In the course of 
eight or ten days in Vaisaka (23d April — 23d May) plough twice, 
then sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. No manure is re- 
quired; The held is then harrowed, and smoothed with a bunch of 
thorns. Some people, along with this ^rain, put drills of the pulses 
called Tovaray and Horse-gram. At the end of the first month 
superfluous plants are destroyed by drawing furrows tliroughout 
the field, at the distance of four inches. Much care is necessary 
in guarding this crop, and that of Jola, from the paroquets, which 
arc very destructive. It ripens very unequally. At the end of the 
third month, the first set of ears are cut off; in ten days more, a 
second set ; and at a similar interval, the last set is reaped. The 
whole is kept in a heap, until two days after the last cutting ; when 
it is dried in the sun five or six days, and then trodden out. It is 
commonly preserved in pits, where it does not keep longer than 
five or six mouths. The grain is sometimes given to horses; but 
is also used for the food of man, both boiled entire, and made into 
flour. Cattle cat the straw, but it is chiefly used for thatch. It is 
sown on gooA'Ragy soil, but rather exhausts it, the following crop 
requiring an increased quantity of manure. A good crop is reckoned 
twenty seeds, a middling one fifteen fold. 

. The pulse called Hessaru is here commonly raised on dry-field. Ilmanh 
It requires a black clay ; and, although it have no manure, it does 
not injure the following crop of Jiagy, In the course of a few days 
in Veds&ka plough twice, sow broad-cast, plough in the seed, and 
harrow. In three months it ripens without farther trouble. It is* 
then cut by the ground,' stacked for six days, dried in the sun for 
four, and trodden out by oxen as usual. The grain, for use, is pre- 
served in store-houses, and docs not keep good more than two 
months, even although it be occasionally dried. The straw is totally 
VoL. I. P p 
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useless, and will not even answer for manure. A good crop is 
reckoned ten seeds, a middling one six. 

The management of the pulse called i'du is exactly the same with 
that of llcssaru, but its produce is rather smaller. For seed, the 
grain of both is preserved by mixing them Avith the aslies of cow- 
dung, which keep away insects. 

The Sesajuivn, or fhtU' Kiln, is only of one kind, and is here more 
commonly called yilna Ellu, In I'umtka plough twice Avithout ma- 
nure, soAV broad-cast, and plough in the seed. In three months it 
ripens Avithout farther trouble, is cut doAvn by the ground, and is 
afterwards managed exactly like the Ihhi. The seed is preserved 
in the same manner. The produce in a good crop is 20 seeds, and 
in a middling one twelve. The straw is used for fewel. 

Barugu, or tlie Panicum miiiaceim of F.inna*us, is called Codra by 
the Mussulmans of the south, ami Pani Vanigu by the inhabitants 
of Coimhelore, There is only one kind. After the heavy rains have 
ceased, plough tAvice, and Avithout manure sow l)road-cast, and 
plough in the seed. Without any farther trouble it ripens in two 
months and a half, is cut down close by the ground, stacked for 
one or tAvo days, and then trodden out. The grain is kept in 
.store-houses, and prescrv'cs well for two years. It is boiled en- 
tire, like rice. Tlic straw is only used for fewel. A j^ood crop pro- 
duces tAvelve seeds, a middling one eight. It re(|uires a rich 
black clay. 

The people here knoAV of no distinction in the kinds of Nttvonaif, 
or Panicum Italicum. The ground for it is prepared as for Ragy ; 
and when ready, the end of a Ragy field is sown broad-cast Avith 
Navoiiay ; the seed is ploughed in, and the ground, Avhich rctpiircs 
no dung, is harrowed. It has no Aveeding, and ripens a little before 
the Rugy. The ears are cut off, kept in a heap for two days, dried 
in the sun, and then trodden out. In store-houses the grain Avill 
preserve for two or three years. It docs not injure the ground for 
Ragy. In a good crop it produces only twelve foldy in a middling 
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one eight. The straw is used only for fewel, which is here a very CHAPTER 
scarce article. 

The Sashivay is a mustard, which is always sown mixed with Ragy. 

It ripens sooner than that graiii ; and, wlien dry, the branches are 
broken with the hand, exposed two days to the sun, and then 
beaten out with a stick. In this country, oil is never made from 
the seed, as is usual in Bengal; it is employed as a seasoning in 
curries and pickles. 

Tobacco is planted in very small quantities; and that which is Tobacco, 
raised here is reckoned greatly inferior to what is brought from the 
low country. The consumption is not great. 

The Janupa, Goni-planf, or Crololariajuncea, is here always raised 
by the manufacturers, exactly in the manner that I have described 
at Bangalore (see page 1226). 

In this district, the cultivation of the Betel-leaf, or Piper Bctle, Bcul-lrof, 
although it is commonly, is not always, a separate profession. It 
thrives best in low ground, where it can have a supply of water 
from a reservoir. If that cannot be had, a place is selected, where 
water can be procured by digging to a small depth. A black soil 
is required ; and as it pays no rent for the lirst three years, land 
that has been waste is generally granted for the purpose. After 
the Betel-garden fails, the land is given to the farmer; who in 
the first year generally takes a crop of sugar-cane, which thrives 
remarkably well ; for the kinds called Restali- and Puttapulty 
grow to the length of eight cubits. The Betel-leaf garden pays 
5 Fanams \p\)Owt 3s. Ad.) for every 100 holes; but this is less rent 
than the government derives from sugar-cane. In these gar- 
dens ginger is commonly planted. A Betel-leaf garden is thus 
managed. In Chaitra, or VaUdka, (26th March— ^S.9d May] trench 
over the whole ground one cubit deep, and surround it with a mud 
wall ; immediately within which plant a hedge of the Eupliorbium 
TvrucaUi, and of the Arundo tibialis (Uoxb: MSS.). When there is 
not plenty of run, this must for six months be regularly watered. 
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CHAPTER Then dig the garden, and form it into proper beds, leaving a space 
of about twenty feet between them and the hedge. The sketch 
lulv 8, Sic. (Figure 53) will assist the imagination in understanding the descrip- 
tion of the beds. From the main charimd for conducting the water 
to the garden (1), draw others (C) at right angles, and distant 22 
cubits. IJetwecn every two of these, to <lniin"oil‘ ilie superfluous 
svatcr, draw others (.3.3) about a cubit wide, and deeper than the 
former. The garden is llms divided into rows ten culuts in widtii, 
having on one side an elevated cliannel (a) for supplying it with 
water, and on the other side a deep canal (3), to carry off what is 
superfluoas. These rows (4) are divided into beds, six cul)ils wide. 
(.'5), by cuts made from the deej* canals, and ending in ad dc sacs 
(fi), which carry off the water into their principals. Each (jf these 
beds is divided into two parts (7), by a narrow channel coming from 
those which bring the .supply of water. Each division of a bed, 
therefore, has on one .side a channel (S) to supply it with water, and 
on the other a canal (b), to carry off what is superfhunis ; and it is 
surnmnded by a narrow bank, about six inches high (<)), which c.x- 
cludes the water that flows through the channels ; within these 
little banks the divisions of the beds arc carefully levelled. In tlie 
center of each division is then formed a row of .small liolcs, distant 
from each other one cubit; and in Pamhifa (l?th December — 14th 
.lanuary) in every hole arc put two cuttings of the Hcld-kuf vine, 
each two cubits long. The micldle of each cutting is pushed down, 
and slightly covered witli earth; while the four ends project, and 
form an ctjual number of young plants, which for the first eighteeu 
months are allowed to climb upon dry sticks, that arc jjut in for 
the purpose. For the first week after I)eing planted, the .shoots, 
must he watcre<l twice a day with pots; for another week once a 
day, and until the end of the .second month once in three day.s. A 
small drill is then made across each division of the beds, and between 
every two holes in each ; and in these <lrills arc planted rows of 
the seeds of the or /Uchynnmonc grandi/lora; Nugajf, or 
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ituUandinn Moriujfa ; md ^arjcinty c.x KrythYma imilca, R. M. Tlie CHAI’TEIl 
youii!^ lictd plants must then have some and for four months 

more must be watered witli the pot once in tlirec days. After- JulyS, \c. 
wards, so loujif as the j^arden lasts, all tlic channels must once in 
four days be tilled with water. Tliis keeps the around sutViciently 
moist, and water applied immediately to the plants is injurious. Tlie 
"arden ought to be kept clean from weeds by the hand, and once a 
year, in December, must have dung, ^\'h(•n the plants arc a year 
and a half old, tlicy are removed from the sticks ; two cJibits of 
each, nc.xt the root, is buried in the earth; and the remainder, con- 
ducted close to the root of one of the young trees, is allowed to 
su|)port itself on the stem. At the end of two years two cubits 
more of each plant arc buried in the ground; and ever afterwards, 
this is once a year repeated. At the beginning of the fourth year 
the cultivator begins to gather the leaves for sale, and for si.\ or 
seven years continues to obtain a constant .supply. Afterwards the 
plants die, and a new ganlen must be formed in some other place. 

In order to give additional coolness to the garden, at its first for- 
mation a plantain tree is put at each corner of every bc<l, and by 
means of suckers soon forms a cluster. So long as the garden lasts 
these, clusters arc preserved. At all times the gardens are very cool 
and pleasant; but they are not neatly kept; and in the space be- 
tween the hedge and the beds, a great variety of bushes and weeds 
are allowed tr) grow. 

In thi.s part of the country there are no palm gardens of any 
consequence. 

In what formed the Pcrgu}imh of Color, and which includes Ban- Kuchen 
galore, probably from having been longer under a Mussulman go- 
vernment, the Tarkari, or kitchen gardens, seem to ])e more exten- 
sive, and better cultivated, than those near Serin^apatam. They 
arc cliiefly cnltivate<l by the cast called Vana Palli, as I have lately 
mentioned, a people who originally came from the lower Car- 
yi'ilic. At Color the gardens are in very bad order ; but at some 
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neighbouring places I have seen them very neat. The soil, to he 
fit for these gardens, ought to be black rich niouhl, where water 
may be had by digging we’I , to no great depth ; for they are all 
watcrc<l by the machine called Valain. 

In this immediate neighbourhood the FIff/flww that arc wrought by 
men walking backwards and forwarrls on the lever are preferred. 
There arc here two kinds; one in which two men walk on the ba- 
lance, which has a bucket containing 40. Var.y, or O^Vo-o iilc g.'ihons, 
and which can raise this live men’s height, or 26’ feet ti inches. In 
the other kind, one man only walks on the lever, and can raise 32 
Seers, or 7-jVcro gallons, from the depth of three men’s stature, or 
15 J feet ; for, the men here being in general small, 3-^ cubits, or 5^ 
feet, arc reckoned the ordinary human stature. The people of this 
place reckon, that the same number of men will raise more water 
by the larger Vatam, than by the smaller one; and mueli more by 
their small one, than by the YiUiim which is wrought entirely from 
below: of this, however, I am doubtful. The machine here is 
eiiually rude with that described at liangaiore. 1 c.\amiued one 
while it was at work, and which Was wrought by two men on the 
lever. It raised the water only eight feet, and at each time thirty 
five Seers only could be emptied from the bucket. It drew w’atcr 
six times in the minute, and consequently raised 30f)6 ale gallons 
in the hour, or 1022 gallons for each man ; but at Jiangalore each 
man can raise G? ! gallons to more than double the height. I have 
seen the single Yutam drawing w'atcr from about eight feet deep at 
the rate of seven times a minute, by which means a man will raise 
1175 gallons an hour. 

Garden ground, in order to have a sale for its produce, must be 
near a town. It pays a fixed money rent, in proportion to what it 
would pay if cultivated for dry giains, but much higher. Beside 
the garden stulfs cultivated at Seringapaiam, the gardeners of this 
country raise, 

Gaysagussa, or Papemer somniferum. 
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Co.wnnh(i^ or (.'(irllunnus tine tor tun. 

Goiii Ju\i, or the wheat called Triticum momcoccum. 
Toor, or Nuwt Jinjii/, a variety of Cj/no.surus Coroainus. 
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Jalv 8, &r. 


I sliall "ivcsoinc examples of their modes of cultivation ; on which, 


at the same time, several articles arc in general 


raised on the same 


ground; and almost always the same ground gives annually two 


croj)s. 

The poppy, Papuver Munmfcrinn, is plentifully cultivated both Munnerof 
for making oj)ium, and on account of the seed ; which is much used 
in the sM'ect cakes that arc eaten by the higher ranks of the natives. 

In /Isttvijn {lj.)th September — ISth October) dig the ground one cubit 
deep with tlie Col KndiiU (Plate II. iig. 3). In the following month 
smof)tli the ground, and divide it into small plots of three cubits 
square, separated iVom each other by stnall banks, like those ol’ rice 
fjclds, but lUMter and lowei-; and at the .same time form ehamiels 
winding through the plots, .so that every one may have a channel 
running jiast one of its sides. l»y this method any (luantity of 
water which the ]jlant requires is very readily conveyed to thc 
whole. When the channels and square.s are J'ormed, the garden is 
dunged, and the. poppy seed is sown. Over this is sprinkled a little 
more dung. At every span’s length two .seeds of the Coasiimha are 
then planted on the small mounds which separate the squares ; or 
in place o{' Comnnba, radisiics arc sometimes raised. M'ater is then 
given to every square, and once in four days this is repeated. 

After the plants have acejuired strength, no preference is given to 
any particular time of the day for watering; but, while they arc 
very young, the morning is preferred. In six or seven days the 
poppies will he two inches high; and then the gardener with a. shell 
removes those that arc supcrlluous, so as to leave them about four 
inches apart. In twenty days they are about six inches high; the 
weeds must then be removed with a small hoe, and a very little 
dung must be given. In two months and a half the poppy is ready 
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for mukinjj opium, and in three months the seed is ripe. It is not 
injured hy extractinj' the opiu'r ; whieh operatimi is performed by 
the gardeners, who sell the produce to tlie drug-mercliant. In six 
weeks the radislies arc fit for pulling, and in three months the Cos^' 
sumba begins to flower. As the flowers begin tr> decay, the flowerets 
(floacnli ) arc ptiiled out by the hand from the common cup ( Pe- 
rianthum commune), exposed to the sim till dry, and then preserved 
in pots ; when they arc fit for being sr>ld to the dyers, 'ibis opera- 
tion does not prevent the seeds from ripening ; and in the cookery 
of the natives a decoction of them is much used. 

After the Cossiimhu has been collected, the same ground may be 
cultivated cither with wheat or uith Garden Rasiy. 

The wlieat (Trilkiim nionococcum) in tins climate is very liable to 
be blighted ; and even when it succeeds, its produce is not more 
than one half of that of Paddij: but as one half of this last is husk, the 
consumable produce of wheat and rice, is not very difl'ereiit. 'I'ippoo 
was at great pains to increase this kind of cultivation ; and, as an 
encouragement, sent seed to be distributed in <lifferent places. 
Here the tjuantity might yet be gteatly increased; as much of the 
liigher lands, now cultivated for rice, arc fit for wlieat. The ground 
is sometimes ])loughe<l five times; and sometimes dug with the hoe 
culled Col Kudttli to the depth of one cubit, which is reckoned pre- 
ferable. In Jjjalshtha (24t)i May — 22d June) the seed is sown broad- 
cast, and covered with the hoe. The channels and sipiares arc then 
formed, as for the poppies ; and the ground is smoothed witli the 
liand, and dunged ; while such of the seed, as may happen to be 
above ground, is pushed down with the finger. In forty-five days 
the field must be watered nine times. It is then wccdeil with the 
instrument called IVuraxary {Fig. 30.); after which one watering 
in six days suffices. It ripens in three months, is cut, tied up in 
small sheaves, and stacked for four days. It is then dried one day 
in the sun, and thrashed out by beating the sheaves against a log of 
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timber. To separate the awns, the grain is then beaten with a stick. CIlAl’TEP. 
In the fields ot‘ wljcat, radishes are planted on the mounds which ' • 
divide the squares, 8. a:c. 

The Toor, Tota, or Nat' Ragy, is not the same with that cultivated 
on dry grounds, although in the sense, adopted by botanists it is 
not specifically difterent ; but the seed which is rais(*<l on dry-field 
will not thrive in gardens; nor will that which is raised in gar<lens 
thrive without irrigation. Garden Ragy is always transplanted, 
and hence it is called Nafi. For the seedling bed, dig the ground 
in Paushya (17th December — 14th January), and give it a little 
dung. Divide it into scjuares, and let it have some more manure. 

Then sow the seed very thick ; cover it with dung, and give it 
water, which must be repeated once in three days. The ground, 
into which it is to be trunsplantfal, is in Paushya j)lougln d five 
times; and must be dunged and dividc<l into s(iuare:-. with proper 
channels, like a poppy garden. About the beginning of JAtc,'////, or 
end of January, water the seedlings well, and pull them u|> by tlic 
roots: tie them in bundles, and put them in water, 'J’hen reduce to 
mud the ground into whie.h they are to be transplanted, and jdace the 
young Ragy in it, with four inches distance between each ])iant. 

Next day water, and every third day for a mouth this must be re- 
peated. Then weed with a small hoe, and water once in four 
days. It ripens in three months from the time when the .seed was 
sown; and in a middling crop produces twenty fold. It is only 
sown on the ground at times when no other crop could be pro- 
cured, as the expense of cultivation nearly equals the value of the 
crop. 

The leaves or shoots used by the farmers here as manure arc, the Manure. 
IJaudur ; the Canaga, or Robihia niith ; the Ytvada, or AAclcinas gi- 
gantea; theCV///<, or Euphorbium 'I'irucaUi ; the Devudanm^ or Ery- 
ihroxylnn sidero.cyioides, E. M. ; the Cadaugody, or CouxoIxuIuh cuaei- 
forming Buch: MSS. ; the Gandary ; the L'trauy, or Achyranthes taun- 
cuta; the Dotury, or Argmonc; the fyumutly, ox Datura Meld; 

Vox,. I. Q q 
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the Tumbm/, or Phlomis esculenta, Roxb: MSS. ; and the Ilungara, 
or Dodoma •viscosa. 

'J’he farmers form llieir dun"-hi)ls of tlic dung and litter of their 
cattic, and of tlie ashes and soil of their houses, all intermixed. 
They do not employ the soil of towns. 

The number of oxen raised in the country is not sufficient for 
the demand of the farmers, ndio purchase them at Krishm-giri and 
Cangum/j/, two places in the Bara Mahal. It is not the custom here 
to pay any rent for such pasture lands as have never been culti- 
vated; but, w'here a part’ of the ground that has been cultivated 
becomes waste, the cultivators give a small consideration for liberty 
to feed their cuttle on it. The proportion of this rent docs not 
exceed 8 per cent, of that Nvhich is given for the ground when iii 
cultivation ; indeed the pasture is so vTCtched, that more could 
not be afforded. Last your about one half of the cattle here died. 

The servants of the fanners, or the lialigarii, get here annually 
4 Cauducas (<29-;*:^ busliels) of grain, and twenty Fananis in money 
(about 13.y. 5d.) \ but out of this, he must pay to government, for 
the ground on which his house stands, three lumams, or about 2^. 
They arc of all casts, except Brahmans and Mussulmans. 

Men hired by the day to labour in the field get of a Fauam 
(3 pence) a day, and women of a Fanam, or nearly 2 pence. 

When a farmer runs away for arrears of rent, or oppression, and 
goes into the rlistrict of another Amildar, it is not customary in any 
native government to give him up. This is a considerable check to 
arbitrary oppression, as a very unreasonable Amildar would be soon 
deserted. The Gaudas here rent the villages, and every year make a 
new settlement with the Amildar; while they rcceivcauthority to take 
from the cultivators as mueh as they legally can. Some Gaudas rent 
two or three Gramas, or villages ; but to each there is an hereditary 
Gauda, who receives the title, is at all public meetings treated with 
certain marks of deference, and at the village feasts performs certain 
religious ceremonies. Should he not be the person who rents the 
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village, his civil authority ceases; but, without inviting the here- CHAPTER 
ditary chief to attend, the renter cannot call an asseinldy of the 
elders, to settle the disputes cognizable by such jurisdictions. July s, &c. 

In almost every village (Grama) the customs of the farmers, 
especially in dividing the crops, are dificrent. Tnc Shanaboga^ or 
village accomptant, keeps a Mnittcn account of these customs ; 
which is referred to as being the law, or custom of the manor: for 
of tlic word Grama manor umuld perhaps be a better translation 
than village, which is usually given. The custom of Colar in 
dividing tlie crop of rice is as follows; 

The corn, Avhen cut down, is made up into burthens, as large as 
a man can carry on his hcaid. From each of these is taken a bunch, 
equal in all to about -f ])arts of the seed sown. These parts arc 
divided thus : 

Setrs, 


To the Nirgiinty, or distributer of Avater - - H> 

To the or Avatchman - - - - 16 

To the Adiica, or beadle, called here Cauliga - - ]6 

To the iron smith - - - - - 8 


56 

Then from the heap is taken. 

By the Toti, or Avatchman, AA'hatevcr sticks to the seals of 
mud, that he puts on to prevent embezzlement, which may 


be about 3 

By the Pujaries, or priests of the village gods - - 4 

By vagrants of all religions and kinds, Avho, under pretence 
of dedicating themselves to God, live by begging - 4 

By the Gauda Avho rents the village, as his perquisite - 8 

By the government, as its perquisite, called Sadi - - \S 

By the hereditary Gauda, or chief of the village, in order to 
defray the expense of the feast Avhich is given to Ganbaa, ' 
under the form of a stake of the - > 16 

Sews 5 1 
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CHAPi Kli The heap is then measured, and divided equally between thego- 
verninent, or renter, and the farmer; hut a certain portion is left, 
July 8, 6ic. wliich i.s divided as follow.s : 

From this portion twelve Seers for every Candaca in the heap are 
measured, of which the accomptant takes one third, and the re- 
mainder goes to the renter. Thi.s formerly belonged to the Daish~ 
mucs, ot Zemeendars ; but these having been abolished by Ilyder, and 
oilicers pairl by regular salaries having been established in their 
stead, it was l)iit fair that government should receive this perqui- 
site. Indeed, most of I/jdcr's operations in finance seem to have 
been highly judicious and reasonable; and on account ofhis justice, 
wisdom, and moderation, his memory is greatly respected by the 


natives of all descriptions. 

From what remains there is taken, 

Seers ^ 

Ry the Pancluin^a, or astrologer - - . . i 

By the Cimhharu, or potinaker - - . . j 

By the Amiga, or washerman, - - . _ 1 

By the Va-sara-dava, or blacksmith and carpenter, - - 1 

By the measurer the sweepings, about - . . g 

Seers 12 


It is evident, from the very unequal size of the heaps, and various 
rates of produce in ditferent soils and season:;, that no exact calcu- 
lation can be formcul of the amount of these perquisites on the 
whole crop. If the heap contain 20 Candacas, and the produce be 
ten seeds, then they M’ill amount to about 17 per cent. ; of which 
the governnjcnt gets per cent. ; or all together 47 per cent, 
of the crop ; from which is to be deducted the expcnce of the 
tanks. 

In order to encourage the industry of the farmers, when there is 
not a suhicieut quantity of water to cultivate rice,^ the government 
advances the seed of the other grains that are raised on such occa* 
sions, and receives one half of the produce. 
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All accompts are here kept in CanUr'raia Pnffodas and Funams. chapter 
The latter passes at present for 17 Dudus, ami 13{' arc only c<|ual 
to 1 Ikery Pagoda; but, in order to preserve uniformity, I make all J'fly 
njy calculations by the exchange at Scringapatam, where liJ Famnns 
are equal to the Pagoda. In fact, according to the assay made at 


the Calcutta mint, the Ikery or Sullany Pagoda is \vf)i tli very nearly 


12,913 Fniiams ; so that at Seringapatam the Famnn passes for more 


than its intrinsic value, and here it passes for less. 'J Ik; A'iruc, or 
rate of exchange, by which a]l different coins can be oflered as a 
legal tender of paynutnt, is fixed once or twice a month by the 
Anntdar, win) on sueli occasions assembles all the principal mer- 


chants, ami acts bv their advice. 

The common Cucha .seer here weighs only £1 Duh.s ; ami the VVVigliu. 
JMaimd contains 48 Seers, or is e(pi:il to 2.5 lb. ; Iml Jagnry, or 
coarse sugar, tamarinds, and (ihec, or boiler! butter, are .sold by a 
Maund of. 52 Seers, or of 


The Candaea measure contains 160 Seer.s of the same standard Measure*. 


witli that at Seringapatam. The Sal/an failed cmtire.ly in his endea- 
vours to introduce an uniformity of weights and measures, (irain 
is always sold by the hundred Seer. 

The trade and manufactures of CWr/r harl been entirely ruined by "f 

_ . ... ,, ... It,..- • Cointncrt 

Tippoo ; as It was in the irninerliatc neighbourhood of his enemies 

dominion.s, with whom he would allow of no communication. J>oih 

are now rapidly on the increase,, and exceed even what they were, 

in the reign oi‘ Hyder. No army came this way in the last war; but 

th(‘y suffered a little in the invasion by General Smith, and consi- 

rlcrably by that of Lord Cornwallis. The merchants suffered much 

by Tippoo'' s forcing goods on them at a high rate ; and still more by 

his capriciously forcing them to change the places of their abode. 

He frequently foumled new Jjazar,s, or market towns, and compelled 

merchants to remove thither ; although the place might be quite 

out of the way by which their trade was usually comluclcd. From 

the officers of the AV<&o6 of y/rco/, merchants meet with no annoyance. 
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commerce. 


Customs of 
the Mucha* 


Some of tlieni, being cou.staut traders, take from the custom-houses 
what they call Cowl, oi protection j and on that account pay only 
one half of the duties that are exacted from occasional visitors. A 
merchant M'ho has this kind of protection, for every 800 Maunds of 
Bctcl-nut, Avorth about 550/. pays to the Nabob's custom-houses, on 
tht) way between this and fyallaja-pella, 33 Slar Pagodas, or a littla 
more than IS/. 

In the country villages much coarse cloth is made by the Whal- 
liaru weavers. Those in the town arc Dci'ungas ?l\u\ Sbai/iiigaru, 'who 
make the white cotton cloth with silk bordeix called Putaynshina. 
They make also the muslins called Sada Shilla, and Dutary, and 
white turbans. 

Merchants from Balahari, Advany, Naragunda, Navalagunda, 
Maynasliigy, Jaliali, and Anagir'i, places near the Krishna river, 
bring cotton m'ooI, cotton thread, dark blue cotton cloth. Terra 
Japonka, asafoctida, date.s, almonds, and Mailtula, which is uscti as 
a dentifrice. The merchants of Balahari take back in cash f of the 
return, s, and the remainder in castor-oil, PopU dye, and Jagory, 
The other merchants take back the whole in cash. The merchants 
of lIyder*Nagaj' bring bctcl-nut, black-pepper, and sandal-wood. 
They take back cash, and a little white muslin. Here the merchants 
of Seringapatam purcha.se cloth wuth cash. The merchants of Gubi 
bring bctcl-nut, and black-pepper; and take back cloth, and some 
money. From Sira the same articles are brought ; the returns are 
entirely in cloth. From Bala-pura are brought sugar, and some 
cloth fitted for the dress of Avonien. From the lower Carnatic the 
merchants bring salt, and the goods that arc imported by sea from 
Europe, China, Malacca, &c. Avitha considerable balance of money 
due for the betel-nut, black-pepper, garlick, tamarinds, Shkai (fruit 
of the Mimosa saponaria), and grain, that are sent from hence. The 
silk is all brought from Bangalore, and no cotton grows in the 
country. 

In this place are settled a kind of shoe-makers called Muchao&ru; 
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they arc Rajputs, and in their families retain the llmiustany Ian- CHAPTER 
guai^e, as having originally eomc from the country which the Mus- 
sulnians <*all Agirnere. Like all the persons of an unmixed breed July8,&c. 
from that country, they pretend to he of the Kshalriya cast ; but 
this hit'll rank is denied by the Brahmans to even the hiffhest of 
tlic Rajputs, those whose profession is agriculture and arms, aiul 
wIjo, the Brahmans say, arc merely the highest class of the AVir/mt, 
like the Nairs of Afalabar, or Kayastas of Bengal. These shoe- 
makers arc not allowed to cat nor to intermarry with the Chilra- 
karu, nor with the weavers, who come from the same country ; and 
much less with the Rajputs properly so called, who are by cast 
the cultivators and defendex's of the soil. They came into this 
country with Cossim Khan, the general of Aurungzebe, and settled 
chiefly here and at >Sira. They follow no other profession than that 
of making shoes. The proper Gurus of this cast are the Vairagis, 
who read to them, and receive their charity. The Panefumga, or 
asti'ologer, attends their mandages, and gives them a kind of Upa~ 
dha. None of them can read. 'I'hey are worshij»pcrs of Vishnu, and 
do not pray nor ofl’er sacrifices to the Sahtis, nor to Dhanna Raja; 
but contribute their share of the expense at the sacrifices, and fes- 
tivals, which the village as a public body performs in honour of 
these gods. They are allowed to eat mutton and fish, but not to 
drink spirituous liquors. They are allowed to marry several wives, 
and coniine them after the custom of their own country. They have 
chiefs, who determine matters relating to cast ; but their office is 
not hei'cditary : tliey are elected in an assembly of the people. 

The Telega Uparit arc a tribe of Teiinga origin, as tlieir name ex- Customs of 
presses; and retain in their families the language of their original 
country. They can give no account of the time when they came 
to Color. Their proper occupation is the building of mud walls, 
especially those of forts ; btit some of them arc farmers, and some 
farmers servants, or Batigaru ; they act also as porters. They have 
hereditary chiefs called Jjyam&na, who possess the usual jurisdiction. 
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None of them can read or write. They are allowed to eat venison, 
mutton, fowls, swine, and fish ; but cannot avowedly drink spiri* 
tuous liquors. They arc allowed a plurality of wives, who are very 
laborious, and each costs five Pagodas (1/. l()j. 7\d.)y which are 
presented to her parents. The girls continue to be marriageable 
after the age of puberty; but a widow cannot take a second hus- 
band. They bury the dead. They never take the vow of Daseri, 
or of dedicating themselves to the service of the gods. The god 
of their cast is risftnu ; but they pray to Dharma Raja, and off'er 
sacrifices to the Sakits. They have no knowledge of a future life, 
and pray only for temporal blessings. Their Gurus are the heredi- 
tary chiefs of the Sri I 'akhnaxaoi Brahmans, who on the richer part 
of the cast bestow Upadesa and Chdkrantikam, The Panchdngu, or 
astrologer, attends only at marriages. 

A Smarlal Brahman, reckoned a man of learning, but who seems 
to be very unwilling to open such stores as he possesses, denies all 
knowledge of the worshippers of Jain, Buddha, or the Linga, far- 
ther than that he has heard them mentioned. The doctrines of all 
other sects, but his own, he considers as contemptible, and not wor- 
thy of notice. 

He believes in a supreme god called Ndrdyana, or Para BrahmS^ 
from whence procectlcd Siva, Vishnu, . und Brahma; which still, 
however, arc all the same god. His sect pray to iStva and Vishnu, 
with many of their wives, children, and attendants, among whom 
are the Saklis, or destructive powers. Siva, however, is the prin- 
cipal object of their worship; for they consider him as the most 
powerful mediator with Ndrdyana, who is rather too much elevated 
to attend to their personal requests. They abhor bloody sacrifices; 
but do not reprehend their followers, of the S&dra cast, for using 
that manner of worship. They say, that it is the custom of the 
Sudras; and tliat what these low people do is of little or no conse- 
sequence. When a good Brahman dies, his spirit is united to God; 
but a bad one is first punished in a purgatory, and then by passing 
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through various other lives, as an animal, or as a person of some of f'HAPl’KR 
the low casts, till at last he becomes a Bruhmaiu anil has another 


opportunity by his good works of gaining heaven. 

Srhiga^giri, south from Ilyder Nagar, is by this person considered 
as the chief thi'one of the Brahmans. There God assumed the form 
of a Brahman named Sankara Acharya, and, having become a San~ 
fiydsi, established liis Mata, or college, at the place at which there 
has ever since been a succession oi' Sannyash, who are the Gurus of 
the order, and arc called Swamnlas. In dilferent places of India 
these have established agents, or deputies, who are also Sannydsis^ 
and assume the title of Sxvamala. Originally these agents were all 
sent from the college slX. Sringa-giri ; but now, although they ac- 
knowledge the sui)eriority of the rcprcseiitative o{ Sankara Achdrya, 
they all educate young men in their own Alalas, or colleges, and 
from among them appoint their successors. In the chief college at 
Sringa-giri there arc many disciples, who are all of Vaidika families, 
who never marry, and who are carefulfy educated in siich learning 
as the Brahmans possess. They arc called Brahma Chdris; and from 
among them the Gz/rw, when he is about to die, selects the onp 
that appears to him most deserving, and reveals to him ihaUpadcca 
peculiar to his rank, by which the favourite becomes his successor. 
The inferior Sxvamalus (properly Sxcdmyulu) educate iu a similar 
manner their successors. Should the Sringa-giri Sxvamala die with- 
out appointing a successor, the deputies or agents assemble, and 
select from among the Brahma Chdris the most deserving person, 
and, revealing to him the l/padesa, constitute him their chief. Till 
he is on the point of death, 'd Sxvamala is very unwilling to deliver 
the Upadisa to a successor ; as, immediately on getting possession of 
it, his power becomes equal to his own ; and if he should recover, 
the new Sxvamala might remove to another college, and act inde- 
pendent of his authority. . 

Besides the Vedas, and eighteen Purdnas supposed to have been 
written by Vydsa, which are . common to all Brahmans, the Smartal 
Vot I. R r 


July 8, file. 
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sect follow, as peculiar to themselves, foxir Saslrams, or books, called 
Minma, Tarka, Vyukaramm, and Vhh'mia, which are said to contain 
a system of logic, metaphysics, and grammar, that is necessary to 
explain the 'doctrine of the Vedtis ; and the Sankara lihasha, a com- 
mentary Avhich explains the <loctrine of the Sulrus. 

The Guruxo^ the Smartal sect seem to act chielly in an episcopal 
capacity ; that is, as superintendauts of the manners of their t-.l- 
lowers. They would not appear to perf»)nn any ceremony for the 
sect, which, as being followers of «S'hv/, does not admit of Chakran- 
iikiim ; and among the Smirtal, it is the Purofiua who gives L 'jmlexa. 
When a Smartal commits any fault, if the Guru or his deputy be 
near, he assembles ten learned men of the sect, and with their ad- 
vice punishes the delinquent. If, however, the fault be of such a 
nature as to deserve excommunication, which is the highest pu- 
nishment, the Guru must for the purpose assemble a I'rimalaxtcru, 
or council composed of the most learned men of the three sects, 
Smartal, A'ayvgar, and Madual. These councils may be held, and 
may punish delinquents, w'ithout.the presence of either or 

deputy. The taults that occasion a loss of cast, and for which no 
pardon can be given, arc, I. Sexual intercourse within the prohi- 
bited <legrec of consanguinity. II. Sexual intercourse with any 
prohibited cast. III. Eating forbidden food, or drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors. IV. Stealing. V. Slaying of any animal of the cow 
kind, or of the human species ; but a Brahman is permitted to kill 
his enemy in battle. VI. Eating in company w'ith persons of another 
cast, or of food dressed by their impure hands. VII. Eating on 
board a ship food that has been dressed there. VIII. Omitting to 
perform the ceremonies due to their deceased parents. For smaller 
offences, the Guru or his deputies punish in various ways ; by com- 
manding pilgrimages, or fasts; by fines, by holding burning straw 
to the body of the delinquent, which is sometimes done with such 
severity as to occasion death ; by shaving the head, so as to occa- 
sion a temporary separation from the cast; and by giving large 
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draughts of cow’s urine, which is supposed to have the power of CHAPTER 
washing away sin. Ordeals are also in use ; and a most barbarous 
one is applied to those who, having had sexual intercourse with a July a.&c. 
person of another cast, allege that it was by mistake. If the cri- 
minal be a woman, melted lead is poured into her private part;}; if 
it be a man, a red hot iron is thrust up. Should they be innocent, 
it, is supposed that they will not be injured. A male Brahman, how- 
ever, even if married, may with impunity have connection with a 
dancing-girl, all of whom in this country are dedicated to the ser- 
vice of some temple. 


Tlie low casts, that arc followers of the Smarial Brahmans, seem 


to engage very little of the Guru's attention. They occasionally 
give tlienrholy water, and the ashes of cow-dung to make the mark 
oi Shea ow their foreheads, and receive their contributions; but 
they leave the punishment of all their transgressions against the 
rules of cast to their own hereditary chiefs ; at whose desire, how- 
ever, they reprimand and impose lines on obstinate offenders. They 
seem to have no wisli to constrain other casts to any particular dog- 
mas, or mode of w'orship : the only thing, they think, in which a 
Sudra ought to be instructed to believe, is, that the Brahmans are 
infinitely his superiors ; anti tl)at the only means of gaining the 
favour of the gods is by giving them charity. With regard to alt 
sects that refuse to acknowledge these grand doctrines, and even 
among themselves concerning points of faith, no men can be more 
intolerant, nor violent. 


If tlie fines imposed by a Guru appear to his council to be immo- 
derate, they have the power to reduce the amount. If any one 
offers charity, that, considering the man’s circumstances, the Guru 
thinks too small, he has no power to extort more; but he may 
reprimand the person for his want of the great virtue of charity. 

This man says, that the Brahmans are separated into two great 9'***^*^ 
divisions ; one of which occupies the countries toward the south, jBr kmm$ 
and the other the countries toward the north. He holds in great 
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contempt those from K&si or Benares, as being men from the north; 
and vould not even admit them to the honour of eating in his 
house. These Brdhmans, he says, eat fish, offer bloody sacrifices,^ 
and commit other similar abominations. The northern Brahmans 
are, however, at least as proud as those from the south, and allege 
several reasons for holding them in contempt ; among which the 
most urgent is, that the women of the southern Bnihmans are allowed 
to appear in public. 

None of the southern Brahmans can, w'ithout losing cast, taste 
animal food, or drink spirituous liquors ; and they look upon the 
smoking of tobacco as disgraceful. All those who have been mar- 
ried are burned after their death, and their wives ought to accom- 
pany them on the pile ; but this custom has fallen very much into 
disuse, and instances of it arc extremely rare ; whereas in Benffal it 
still continues to be common. A woman can on no account take a 
second husband ; and, unless she is married before the signs of pu- 
berty appear, she is ever afterwards considered as impure. They 
are not at all confined, and can be (livorced for no other cause than 
adultery. When a Brahman divorces his wife, he performs the same 
ceremonies for luff, as if she had died. 

Although all the southern can eat together, yet they 

are divided into nations, that never intermarry ; and, although 
they have long been living intermixed, they generally retain in 
their families the language of the country from whence they ori- 
ginally came. 

Each nation has its Vaidika, w'ho subsist by charity, and dedicate 
their lives to study and devotion; \i% Lokika, who follow worldly 
pursuits ; and its Numbi, or priests who officiate in temples, and 
debase themselves by receiving monthly wages, and by performing 
menial dutie§ to the idols. The Lokika and Vaidika may intermarry ; 
but, in accepting of his daughter for a wife, a poor Vaidika does 
honour to the greatest officer of government ; and still more in 
giving him a daughter in marriage. The Lokika are never admitted 
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to become Samiyhis ; this, however, is not considered as arising 
from any invincible rule of cast, but only from their want of the 
proper qualiiica^ions. 

Each nation again is divided into the sects of Smartal, A'ayngar, 
or Sri Faixhiumim, and Madual ; but in one nation one sect is more 
prevalent than in another. A difference of sect docs not properly 
constitute a difference of cast; as the son of aSinartal may become 
a worshipper of Vishnu; and, on the contrary, an A'ayugar may 
become a follower of the Sringa-giri college ; but such changes are 
not common. The Stttarlal and Madual eat together, and inter- 
marry, although the one worships Siva and the other Vishnu; and 
on such occasions the woman always adopts the religion of her hus- 
band, which seems to be a proof of a great degradation of the sex, 
who are not considered as worthy to form an opinion of their own 
on a point of this importance. The Sri Vaishnavam or A'ayngar viHW 
not marry, nor eat with a Madual, although they both worship 
KM//«M;and still less will they have any communication with a 
Smartal; which arises, however, not from any difference in cast, 
but from a hatred to the doctrines entertained by these sects. 

The Brahmans oi every nation are divided into certain families, 
called Got rams; and a man and woman of the same family never 
marry together. The connection of Gotrum is entirely in the male 
line ; and the Brahmans who speak English translate it by our word 
cousin, and sometimes by brother, or, what is analogous to it, by 
the Mussulman word Bhai. The son of their mother’s sister they 
consider as a more distant relation than any person of the same 
Gdtram. 

l!2th/M/y. — In the morning I w'cnt four cosses to Calura, said to 
be the residence of an Amildar; but in the list oVTalucs, or districts, 
which 1 procured from the revenue officer at Seringapatam, 1 see no 
such place mentioned. In all probability, therefore, it is only a sub- 
division called a Hohly, and its chief, in order to augment his im- 
pottance, calls himself to me an Amildar. He has retained his station 
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CHAPTER tor thirty years, and* has acquired a name by digging a Colam^ or 
^ tank. It is about half a mile from the town, is surrounded by a fine 

July 12. Mango grove ; and the road from it to the town has on each side a 

raised walk, with an a . .nue of Mango and tamarind trees reaching 
tlie whole way. 

Appearance For more than one half the way from Colar the country is at pre- 
^^thecoun- entirely depopulated. Formerly there has been much cultiva- 
tion ; and the broken fragments of the hedges by which the dry 
fields were inclosed remain, to show its once flourishing state. The 
remainder of the country is in a better condition ; but at least one 
half of what has been formerly cultivated is now waste. I here 
passed two large villages well fortified with mud walls, and sur- 
rounded by strong hedges. The country contains many detached, 
naked, rocky hills ; and many places seem to be fit for palm gardens, 
of which however I saw none. The mist frequently rests on the 
tops of the hills, while the country below is clear. 

Customs of The JVoddaSy ovlVoddaru, are a tribe of origin, and in their 

tiielVaddaru, families retain that language, although they are scattered all over 
the countries where the Tamul and Karndtacu tongues arc prevalent. 
They dig canals, wells, and tanks; build dams and reservoirs; make 
roads ; and trade in salt, and grain. Some of them are fanners, but 
they never hire themselves out as Batigaru^ or servants employed 
in agriculture. Some of them build mud-houses; but this is not a. 
proper occupation for persons of their cast. The old and infirm live 
in huts near villages, and dig and repair tanks, or wells, or perform 
other such labour ; while the vigorous youth of both sexes travel 
about in caravans with oxen and asses, in pursuit of trade. In these 
caravans they carry with them all their infants, and their huts, 
which latter consist of a few sticks and mats. They follow armies to 
supply them with grain, and in the time of peace take to the lower 
Carnatic grain, Jagory^ and tamarinds, and bring up salt. In Hyier^i 
government they were very numerous ; but, having been forced by 
Ttppoo to work at bis forts without adequate pay, a great number of 
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of them retired to other countries. As they are a very useful set of CHAPTER 
people, they are now encouraged, and arc fast returning. There are 
no ilistinctions among them that prevent intermarriages, or eating 
in eoimnon. Tlu;y eat fowls, sheep, goats, swine, vats, and fish ; but 
n jeet carrion. Tlicy are allowed to take all manner of things that 
Intoxicate, and are in fact much addicted to spirituous li(juors. 

They inarrv as many wives os they can get, and the women seem to 
l)e mon? numerous than the men, as no person is without one wife, 
and the generality liavc two ; several go so far as eight. A man is 
in general more restricted from taking many wives by the expense 
of the ceremony, than hy any difficulty in supporting the family ; 

the women are so industrious, that the more wives he can get, 
the more be lives at bis ease. A la/y woman is immediately divorced 
by luT liusband ; but, if she can find a man willing to take her, she 
is at lilicrly to marry again. The girls continue marriageable from 
seven years of age, until their death ; and a widow is not prcvente<l 
from taking another hushand. Formerly, when the cast was richer, 
a man gave a hundred Famms (3/. 7 s. Irf.) to the parents of the 
girl w lioin he wanted to marry ; but this is now reduced to two 
Fituums (!.v. 4(/.) to the father, a piece of cloth to the mother, and 
a huiulied coco-nuts as emblematical of the original price. The 
marriages are made in an asseinbly of the tribe; and the ceremony 
consists in the bridegroom and bride w'alking thrice round a stake, 
which is erected for the purpose. Next morning they give another 
feast, and present the company with betd. The Pandianga, or as- 
trologer, docs not attend, nor arc there any prayers (Mantratns ) read 
on the occasion. In ease of adultery, the custom of tlie cast is ta 
put the woman to death ; hut this severity is not always used. la 
case of a man’s treating his wife very harshly, she may retire to her 
mother's house, and live there; but, u’ithout his consenting to di- 
vorce her, she cannot marry again. The custom of the cast is to 
bury the dead; and, although the women are very harshly used 
by their husbands while drunk, and although widows are not 
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CHAPTER prevented from marrying again, yet it is said, that perhaps one 
widow in a hundred throws herself into a pit filled with fire, and 
July 12. burns herself near the grav of her husband. The Br&hmans do not 
officiate at funerals; hut on those occasions money is distributed 
among them and other mendicants. 

The Guru of the cast is Tata AcharyUt one of the hereditary 
chiefs of the Sri Vaishmvam Brahmans, who lives at Penu-conda. 
They go cither to him, or to some of his relations, who live indif- 
' ferent parts of the country, and receive Chakr&ntikam, and advice 

to wear the marks of the god Vishnu ; and, according to their abi- 
litics, give, in return, from one to three Fanams. They are allowed 
to attend at the festivals of the great gods, although their claim to 
be of a Sudra, or pure descent, is rather doubtful. Many of them 
can read and write accompts; but they attempt no higher kind of 
learning. Although the IVoddaru pray to Vishnu, and offer sacri* 
fices to Mar'ma, Gungoma, Virapatshima, Durgama, Putalima, and 
Mutialima, yet the proper object of worship belonging to the cast 
is a goddess called Yellama, one of the destroying spirits. The 
image is carried constantly with their baggage ; and in her honour 
there is an annual feast, which lasts three days. On this occasion 
they build a shed, under which they place the image, and one of 
the tribe officiates as priest, or Puj/iri. For these three days offer- 
ings of brandy, palm-zi'ine, rice, and flowers are made to the idol, 
and bloody sacrifices arc performed before the shed. The IVoddas 
abstain from eating the bodies of the animals sacrificed to their 
own deity ; but eat those which they sacrifice to the other Saktis. 
This cast frequently vow Dastri, or dedicate themselves to the ser- 
vice of God ; which does not prevent from trading those who are 
rich or industrious; those who are idle live entirely by begging. 
The duty of a Dashi requires that he should daily wash his head, 
and take care, when he eats in company with the profane, that 
their victuals do not intermix with his. On Saturday night, after 
having washed his head, and prayed for some hours, he must cook 
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liis victuals in a clean pot. He learns by rote a set form of prayer CIIAPTCR 
in the poetical language, or Andray; anti while he repeats it, he 
rings a bell, and at intervals blows on a conch. The hereditary July 12. 
chiefs of this cast possess the usual jurisdiction. The fines imposed 
by them never exceed three Fanams (two shillings,) and three 
coco-nuts; and are always expended on drink. 

The IVhalHaSf or JP’/ialliaru, by the mussuhnans called also Dcedh, Custom* of 
and Ballagai jat^ as forming the most active combatants on the 
right hand side, are nearly the same with the Parriar of the people 
who speak the Tamul language, and witii the Maliwanlu of those 
who use the Tdinga dialect. Like the Brahmans, the JVhall'm of 
all nations can eat together; but two persons of different countries 
never intermarry. Although this cast be looked upon as the very 
lowest of all others, they are desirous of keeping up the purity of 
the breed ; and never marry but with the daughters of tamilies, 
with whose descent, from long vicinity, they are well acquainted. 

Like the Sudra, they are divided into several ranks that do not 
intermarry. The highest are here called Morasu IFhuUiaru, and 
are cultivators of the ground, weavers, and smelters of iron ore. 

Inferior to these are Maligara IVhnHiaru, or musicians; Naindaru 
Whalliaru, or barbers ; and Asaga JP'halliaru, or washermen. These 
again are quite distinct from the musicians, barbers, and washermen 
of the pure tribes, who, though lower than the cultivators, are all 
of S&dra cast. All the different ranks of IP'halliaru, though they do 
not intermarry, eat together, and join in their public ceremonies. 

The JFhalUaru are not permitted to build their huts within the 
walls of towns or villages; but, if there be any hedge, they gene- 
rally inhabit between it and the ditch. In very large places their 
huts form streets, and into these a Br&hman will not deign to put 
his foot; nor in a place so impure will a Sdiidra build his house; in 
like manner as a Brahman is very unwilling to occupy a house in a 
street which the Sudra inhabit. A Br&hman, if he be touched by a 
fVhaUia, must wash his head, and get a new thread; and a Sudra, 

VoL. I. S s 
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who liiis been similarly defiled, is obliged to w.ash his head. / 
Brahman of this country will not give any thing out of his liaiul ti 
persons of lower birth, of whom he is not afraid ; but throws it 
down on the ground for them to take np. He will receive any 
thing from the hand of a person of a pure descent; but when a 
IVhall'ia delivers any thing to the Brahman, he must lay it on the 
ground, and retire to a proper distance, before the Brahman will 
deign to approach. Europeans, from their eating beef, are looked 
upon by the natives here as a kind of If'haliiarn ; and nothing but 
the fear of correction prevents them from being treated with the 
same insolence. 

The proper business of the division of U'lialUaru, called Morasu, 
is the cultivation of the ground, in which both men and women are 
very industrious ; but they do not appear to have ever formed a 
part of the native militia, like the Sadra cultivators, nor to have 
been entnlsted with arms, until they Ix'gan to enter into the Com- 
pany’s service. From among them several families hold, by here- 
ditary right, the low village olhces of Tali and Nirgunty, or of 
watchmen and conductors of water. Some few of the cultivators 
are farmers ; but by far the greater part are yearly servants or 
Baligaru, Some of them Aveavc coarse cloth, and some smelt iron 
ore. They have chiefs called Gofugaru, who, with a council as 
usual, settle all disputes and matters of cast. 

The Guru of the B'liallias is ciillcd Kmpa Nullari Einaru, and 
lives at Tripathi. He is marrie<l, and wears the mark of Vishnu. 
They do not know' of what cast he Is ; but he does not intermarry 
with the JVhaliiaru; and my interpreter says, that the Gurus of 
this low tribe are all of the people called here Satdaana. The Guru 
occasionally comes round, lives in the huts of his followers, and 
receives their contributions. He puts the mark of Vishnu on their 
ibreheads, and exhorts thejn to pray to that god, and to those or 
his family. They have no priest that attends at births, marriages, 
burials, norat the ceremonies performed in honour of their deceased 
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parents ; nor do they ever receive Upadem or Chdkrantikam. They CHAPTER, 
pray to Dharma Raja, and offer sacriiices to Marima, Caragadawma, 
and Gungoma. The Fujdri, or priest, who officiates in the temple of 
this last destructive spirit, is alFhaliia; and her’s arc the only 
temples into wliich any of this trihe'arc ever admitted. Tlicy eat 
the sacrifices offered even to this deity, peculiar to their cast. 

Their Guru never joins in any of these sacrifices; none of them can 
read or write. They are allowed to drink spirituous liquors, and to 
eat heef, pork, mutton, fowls, and fish ; nor have they any ohjcc- 
tion to cat an animal that has died a natural death. Their marriage 


ceremony consists in a feast, at which the bridegroom tics the 
bridal ornaments round the neck of his mistress. Except for 


adultery, a man cannot divorce his wife ; and if she has children, he 
cannot during her life take another; but if a man, in a reasonable 
time after marriage, have no children by his first wife, he may take 
a second. Widows are not permitted to marry again ; but it is not 
expected that they should burn themselves, nor preserve celibacy 
with great exactitude. Many of this cast take the vow of DaserL 


The Togota.% or Togotaru, are a class of weavers of Telin^a origin, 
and in their families retain that language. Tin y follow no other 


Customs of 
the Togotaa^ 


trade than weaving, and have hereditary chiefs called Jjyamana, 
who possess the usual authority. Many of them can read and write 
accompts; but none attempt any higher kind of learning. Idle, 
stupid fellows, that cannot get a living by their industry, take the 
vow of Dash'i, and go about praying with a bell and conch. They 
have no tradition concerning the time when they came into this 
country. They all eat together, but intermarry only with such 
families, as by long acquaintance know the purity of each other s 
descent. They cannot lawfully drink spirituous liquors, but can eat 
fish, fowls, and mutton. It must be observed, that, throughout the 
southern parts of India, fowls are a common article of diet with the 
lower casts; whereas in Bengal, their use is confined entirely 
to Mussulmans, la Bengal again, ducks and geese arc com- 
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monly used by the Hindus; but in the southern parts of Indi.r, 
these birds arc not at all domesticated, except by Europeans. It is 
not usual for the weavers of this cast to take more than one wife, 
iiidess the first prove barren ; but there is no .law to prevent them 
from taking as many as they please. Parents that are poor, take 
money for their daughters, when they give them in ma'rriagc ; those 
that are in easy circumstances <lo not. Widows cannot marry again, 
but are not expected to kill themselves. A woman can only be 
divorced for adultery. The Gums of these weavers arc hereditary 
chiefs of the Atiifugur^ ■who, in return for the contributions of their 
followers, bestow Upudesa and Chakrtintikam ; of course they are 
worshippers of Vishnu. The Panefuinga, or village astrologer, 
whether he be a follower of that God, or of Siva, attends at births, 
marriages, funerals, at tlie ceremonies pc*rformcd in honour of their 
deceased parents, and at the building of a new house ; and on each 
occasion gets a fee of ouejitnnin, or eight-pence. On other occasions, 
when a weaver wants to pray, like other -V/h/w, he calls in aSafdnanu, 
who re.ads something In an unknown language, and gives the votary 
some holy water, which he consecrates by pouring it on the head of 
a small image that he carries about for tlie purpose. A similar 
ceremony M'lien performed by a Brahman, from the charity tliat 
accompanies it, is called Dhana, and is supposed to be much more 
efficacious in procuring the favour of the gods. 

!3th July. In the morning I went three cosscs from Calura to 
SUagutta. The rains having become heavy, the people are now 
busy sowing their Ragy. The showers arc frequent, and the winds 
from the westward are strong. A great part of the country is 
overgrown with stunted bushes, even w'herc the soil appears to be 
tolerably good, and has never been in a state of cultivation. Perhaps 
one half is rated in Krishna Rdyalu's acconvpts, and of that two thirds 
may be in actual cultivation; for the country is in a better state 
than that through which I passed yesterday. It does not contain so 
many small rocky hills; but I have in front, Nandi-durga; on my 
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right, Ri/mabad, or Jti/mangur; on my left C/ihiltmotii/ ; am] on my CII.MTKR 
rear, Ambaji’durga. By the way I passed three large villages, all 
strongly fortified with mud walls and hedges. July 13 , ^c. 

Silngulta is a town containing about live hundre<l houses, several Sili^uiia. 
of which are occupied by weavers.' It fonnerly belonged to a 
family of Polj/gars, named Nara>)(tita, who possessed Dcvund-liulhi 
(corrupted into Dconcllj/), Nmidi-durga, and the .two Bitla-purus. 

The country around is the prettiest of any that I have seen above 
the Ghals. It has two fine tanks, like small lakes; and their 
hanks arc covered with gardens. At a distance it is surrounded by 
hills occupied by ditrgas, or hill-forts, of which live arc in sight. 

I assembled here some intelligent or .astrologers, and Seasons of 

farmers, and procured from them the following accotint of the pre- parts of tho 
vailing seasons; which may be considered as applicable to the l”"**'*^*^** 
north-eastern, and middle parts of the dominions of the Mysore 
Raja. 

The almanacs divitle the year into three ctjual portions, called 
Canduki ; and each of these again* is divided into two Ritiigalu, or 
seasons, ol' which each contains two months. The names of these 
seasons liaving been taken from the climate of a country not 
entirely similar to this, are not always applicable to the seasons of 
this place. They are, I. VasuHta Riiu, or spring season ; which 
contains Chaitra and Vais&kOy or this year from the J26th of Mareh 
to the 23d of May. In this the trees flower, the weather is hot 
and clear, with very gentle winds from the westward. There arc 
occasional showers of rain, or hail, but they are not accompanied 
by squalls of Avind. II. Grhhma Rilu, or the scorclfing season, 
includes lyaishtha and Ashada, or in this year from the 24th of 
May to the Qlst of July. The air is rendered cool by clouds, and 
strong Avesterly Avinds. The rains are heavier than in Vasanta, but 
are hot at their height. Thunder is common, but not very severe. 

III. Varshd Ritu, or the rainy season, comprehends Srtivaiia and 
Bhadrapadat or from the SSd of July to the IStli of September. 
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CIIAPTICR At thio season the rains ought to be very heavy, and the air to be 
cool, with frequent and violent thunder and lightning. The winds 
July 13, 4ic. are westerly, and from the middle of Ashada to the middle of 
Srdvfina, or about our month of July, arc very violent; afterwards 
they abate. IV. Asxcaja and Kartika form Sarat Ritu, which this 
year extends from the lyth of September to the 1 6th of November. 
At this season there are long falls of rain ; but it is not very heavy, 
and there are considerable intervals of fair M'cather. The winds 
are light, and come from the northward. During the rain, to the 
feelings of the natives, the air is very cold ; in the intervals it is 
temperate. The thunder is moderate. V. lUmanta Ritu, or the 
season of dew, comprehends Murgasirsha and Pau$hya, or from the 
l6th of November to the 14th of January. At this season there is 
no rain, but there are heavy dews ; and thick fogs obscure the sun, 
and render the air very cold. The winds are moderate, and come 
from the northward. VI. Sayshu Ritu, or the season of moonshine, 
comprehends Muga and PJuilgutia, or from about the middle of 
January to the middle of March. There are sometimes slight 
.showers, but the weather is in general dry and clear, with very 
little dew. The winds are light, anti come from the eastward. 
The warm season commences ; but the heat, according to the sen- 
sation of the natives, continues moderate. This is the season of 
(be ]>rincipal rice harvest. The air is most unhealthy, and occasions 
most fevers, during the first and last seasons, or in the hot and 
dry weather. By the natives this country is esteemed very healthy; 
they acknowledge, how’ever, that the air of the durgas is very 
bad. 

Ciutomsof The J/oiwM are an original txxhQ of Kaniata, who arc admitted 
propirly lo* parties to be Sudra, and who, as being cultivators of the 

called. m-g called IVoculigaru; which by the Mussulmans has been 

shortened into WocuL In the two Bala-pura districts they are 
very numerous, and formed a part of the native foot militia, called 
in this language Candashara, Tliey arc cultivators of the ground, 
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both as masters and servants, and occasionally liirc themselves as CIIAPTEII 
porters. They form three tribes ; Ahraxu, properly so called, Mo~ 
ram Moscu, and TetU^a Moram, which last would appear from the July 13, iSjc. 
name to be a tribe of the Tctingana nation. These tribes cat 
together, but do not intermarry; and even in each tribe persons 
confine their marriages to a few families, m Iiosc descent is known 
to be pure. My informants are of the Alorasu, properly so called, 
and must be distinguished from the impure tribe called Morasii 
Wliallias, who are not Sudra. 

The men of this tribe, but not the women, can eat with those of 
another tribe of cultivators called Sadru. A principal object of 
worship with this east is an image called Kdla-Bfiairava, which 
signifies the black dog. The temple is at Sitibutta, near Calanoi'c, 
about three coma cast from hence. The place being very dark, 
ami the votaries being admitted no farther than the 4loor, they arc 
not sure of the form of the image; but believe, that it represents 
a man on horseback. 'J'he god is supposc<l to be one of the de- 
stroying powers, and his wrath is appeased by bloody sacrifices. 

The throats of goats and .sheep are cut before the door of tlie 
temple as sacrifices, aud the flesh is boiled for a feast to the 
votaries. In this the priest, or Pujuvi, never partakes, lie is a 
tSuld/iana, and worships the god by offerings of flowers and fruit. 

He, as usual, consecrates water by pouring it over the head of the 
image, and afterwards sells it to the votaries. At this temple a 
very singular offering is made. When a woman is from 15 to 20 
years of age, and hits borne some children, terrified lest the angry 
deity should deprive her of her infants, she goes to the temple, 
and, as an offering to app'Case his wrath, cuts off one or two of her 
fingers of the right liaml. To the destructive female spirits called 
Gttngoma, Yellama, Mariuu;. and Putalima, the Alorasu offer sacri- 
fices. They do not pray to eitlicr Vishnu, or Siva. None of them 
here have ever seen a Guru belonging to their cast; but they have 
heard, that about the time of their birth (about 50 years ago), a 
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Sri Vaishmvam Brahman came to the place, and was called their 
Guru. TI)e Panclianga acts as their Purbhita at marriages, and at 
the ceremonies pertbrmed, both annually, and at the new moons, 
in commemoration of their deceased parents. The Br/thmam, when 
they subjugated the ditl'erent rude tribes in the south of India, 
seem to have made very little dilHculty about religious opinions 
and customs. Every tribe seems to have retained their own ; and 
the Brahmans were contented with an acknowledgment of their 
authority, and with contributions given for the performance of 
certain ceremonies, much connected with astrology and magic ; by 
pretensions to which their power was probably extended. They 
themselves have perhaps been influenced by the superstitions of 
tlieir converts, whose gods, being malignant spirits, they adopted 
as servants of Jstrara, the power of destruction. The Brahmans, 
when in sickness and distress, invoke «dth fear and trembling the 
power of Bhairavu, and of the female Saktis ; who were formerly, 
pcrliaps, considered by the natives as the malignant spirits of the 
woods, mountains, and rivers;, and worshipped by sacrifices, like 
the gods of the rude tribes which now inhabit the hilly region 
cast from Bengal, and wliose poverty has hitherto prevented the 
incursions of the sacred orders of their more learned western 
neighbours. 

None of the Morasii can read or write ; and they never take the 
vow of Dashi. They believe in transmigration as a state of 
reward and punishment, and of course believe in the immortality 
of the soul ; which, so far as I can learn, is not in this country an 
universal belief among the lower casts, nor among the rude tribes 
who inhabit the hills. They have hereditary chiefs, called Gauda, 
The present j»ossessor of that rank here is a boy. He is brought 
into the assembly, and sits there, while the heads of families settle 
all disputes, and punish all transgressions against the rules of cast. 
It is lawful for a Morasu to eat every kind of animal food, except 
beef and carrion. They are prohibited from drinking spirituous 
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Tiquors. The men arc allowed polygamy, but, except for adultery, 
cannot divorce their wives. The women spin, work in the fields, 
and arc very industrious. Widows cannot marry again, but are not 
expected to bury themselves alive with their husbands bodies. 

I have formerly mentioned, that the tribe called Bhcri, or Naga- 
ratra, is divided into two sects; of which one worships Vishnu, 
and the other Siva. I he doctrines of the former have been already 
explained. Those Avho worship Siva are subdividctl again into 
two parties ; of which the one wears the JAnga, and the other docs 
not. These last I have now assembled : they say, that they are of 
the Vaisjfa, or third pure cast ; but this is denied by the Cotnalies 
and Brahmans. They despise the oil-makers, who call themselves 
JS/agaralra, as being greatly their iuferiours. They neither cat, 
intermarry, nor have common liereditary chiefs with the Vishnu 
Nagaralru. They are a tribe of Karnala descent ; and are dealers 
in bullion, cloth, cotton, drugs, and grain. Some of them act as 
porters; but they never formed any part of the militia, nor culti- 
vated the ground, nor followed any handicraft trade. They cannot 
lawfully eat any kind of animal food, nor drink spirituous liquors. 
They have a knowledge of aceompts, but attempt no liigher kind 
of learning. They arc allowed many wives, but do not shut them 
up; nor can they divorce them for any cause except adultery. In 
order to preserve the purity of the cast, they intermarry with sucli 
families only, as their forefathers have been accustomed to do. 
They burn the dead ; but the widows are not expected to burn 
tliemselves. They do not wear the lAnga; but p.ray to Aiva,' alleg- 
ing Vishnu to be the same. They never offer bloody sacrifices to 
Marma, nor to any other of the Saktis. They never take the vow 
of Dashi; but, when in sickness or danger, make mental vows to 
Vencaiy RamaiMi, the idol at I'ripaihi, or to- the Siva vx Nunjinagodu; 
and promise, in case of being saved, to feed a certain number of 
Brdhmans, or to send a sum of money to these temples. 

The proper Gum of this cast is a Smartal Brdhman, called Dhama 
VoL.1. Tt 
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CHAPTER Siva Acharyn; who resides at Kunji, and whose oftice is hereditary: 

hut in aft'airs relating to the left-hand-side they arc subject to 
July 13. jMitnamcara SxcAmi, who is the Guru of that <li vision of this tribe 
M'hich M'ears the Lingo. Dharma Siva AcMrya bestoMs holy water 
on his followers, and receives their contributions under tlie name 
of charity. A certain sum is paid for each public ceremony, and 
another is given for holy water. Once in four or five years 
this personage comes, and receives the sums that have l)ecn col- 
lected for him at the different villages. On these occasions he 
punishes any of his followers who may have been guilty of a trato 
gression of the rules of cast, and there is no slighter punishment 
than excommunication ; but he cannot inflict this without the 
consent of the heads of the cast assembled in council. 

I'be Ponchaiiga, or village astrologer, acts as Purohita at mar- 
riages, funerals, births, on the building of a new house, and at the 
ceremonies performed monthly and annually in honour of deceased 
parents. Ou these occasions the Purohita reads prayers in th 
Sanskrit language. 'I’he Nagaratra endeavours to repeat aftfc» 
him; but it being an unknowm tongue he seldom is able to jirocecd 
farther than a few of the first words, and then must hearken 
(piictly to the remainder, as the llra/onan docs not choose to 
pronounce it leisurely, or at least distinctly. He is indeed spldom 
able to read fluently; and all intervals arc filled up by a repetition 
of the last word, accompanied by a most sonorous nasal twang, 
which is continued until he is able to make out the following 
word. This kind of unintelligible cant is, however, preferred 
greatly to all prayers that are pronounced in the vulgar tongue ; 
which, indeed, are considered hs of little or no eflicacy, especially 
if they are extemporary. 

Gardeners of There is here a tribe of 'leliga Banijigas, who follow no other 

JRwyi «» profession than that of gardeners. "1 hey allow themselves to be 
inferior to those who are merchants, or farmers ; but pretend to 
be superior to the weavers of sackcloth. In their families they 
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retain the Tdinga language, an<l follow the usual ceremonies of the CHAFER 
SHulra, who have the Sri Vaishnavam Br&hmans as their Gurus, By 
these teachers they .are kept in a most beastly state of ignorance, 
nor could they give me a rational answer to any <|uestion thlit 1 
proposed relative to their customs. They are, however, very active 
and skilful in their business. 

The people, who here are commonly called Satumma, call them- Customs of 
selves Vaishnavam, as being the very chief of the worship|)crs of 
Vishnu, an honour to which no other cast seems to tltink them en- *«"*• 
titled. The Brahmans allege that they are SMra; but this title is 
rejected with scorn by the Vuishnavam, although they have received 
the Brahmans as their Gurus, 'fhe Vaishnavum seem to be the same 
tribe witK those called Boistum in Bengal ; but it must be confessed, 
that many of the rules of the two casts are very ditVerent ; yet per- 
haps not more so, than the rules observed by the Brahmans of the 
two countries. The Brahmans evidently entertain a jealousy of the 
Vaishnavam, and endeavour to render them as ridiculous as pos- 
sible ; for their profession approaches too near to that of the sacred 
order. I am inclined to suspect, that they arc the remains of a 
very extensive priesthood, who formerly held the same station with 
respect to the JVhaUiaru, that the Brahmans do now to the Sudra, 
and who with their followers formc<l the heretical sect called P'aish- 
navam. This w'ould be cleared up, perhaps, by a conversation with 
a sect called the Vdlmika Satdnana, who are said to be the pr(>per 
Gurus of the Parriur . below the Ghats : but I have not had an op- 
portunity of investigating this matter. 

The Satdnana are divided into two sects besides the Vdlmika, 

Both contend for a priority of rank ; and they neither intermarry, 
nor eat in common. If we Avere to judge by the circumstances that 
gfive rank to Brdhmans, the Tricoceluru Satdnana ought to be the 
highest; but the other class call tlieraselves Pratama, or first. 

They are also called Coil Satdnam, as being a kind of ofliciating 
priests in the temples. 
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The Tricorchmi Sitlunam, in order to ;>»ocnre worl iy enj')vnient, 
act as schoolmasters to instruct the youth in the reading and 
writing, both ot‘ Sanskrit and of the vulgar languagei ; and also in 
music, both vocal a.ui Instrumentid. Some al.^o, vlioare rich, be- 


come farmers. The proper manner, however, in mIiicIi they ought 
to subsi.st, is by begging; and by this rcjectio!: of world.ly enjoy- 
ment, like the Brahmans, they expect dn a future stat^e to obtain a 
liigh reward. They intermarry, and eat among oue another, with- 
out any distinction of family, learning, or piolcssion ; and have no 
objection to a man of any nation, provided be can show that he is 
a Satanana. Tlic Brahmans allege, that on such occasions they arc 
not very scrupulous in their iiuiuiries. 'I'hey have herediiary chiefs, 
who with the assistance of a council settle disputes, and punish de- 
liiKiuents. They are not allowed to take animat food, nor spirituous 
liipmrs. Here they bury, below the 67wAv they burn, the dead. 
They arc allowed two wives, who can oidy be divorced for adultery. 
Their native language i.s the Telingn ; yet the book peculiar to the 
cast is in the poetical language of the ’I amid nation. This they call 


hlam ; but the Brahmans call it Trixida Prabunuam. Ihey 


allege, that they read the eighteen Puranas; but this the /j/v/A- 


mans deny. They worship Pishnu by set forms of prater; but ad- 


dress Siva, only mentally, or by extemporary petitions, wlicn they 
consider themselves in danger from his destructive power. They 
never worship in any manner Dharma Hdja,Marima, Putalinia, or any 
other of the ii/Avijr. None of them take the vow of Duscri ; but some 


assume a life of celibacy, and live entirely by begging. In this 
case, they never cut their hair, and are called Ekdngi. They cannot 
assume this order, u’ithout some ceremonies having been performed 
by their Gnrus, who are both the Sannyhis and the hereditary 
chiefs of the Sri Vaislinavam Brahmans. These confer (Jpanesa and 
Chakruntikam without reward, and at the same time give the Said,' 
nana a ilinner ; which, as being a kind of chapity, is rather an ac- 
knowledgment of the HriiAtnanV inferiority; the person who receives 
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the charity being, in this country, considered as of a higher rank ClIAPTllR 
tlian the donor. By cliarity here must always be uiulerstood some- 
tiling given to a person asking for it in the name of God, as having 
dedicated himself to a religious life. Alms given to the necessi- 
tous poor, and infirm, are received with great thankfulness, such 
persons being very numerous above the Ghais. 

In the Tamul language, the SaU'tnana are called Safaiiif. Those Pratamm 
who serve in temples, and svho arc thence called Coil, on account 
of their assumed superiority, take the name o\' Pralama. 'fhey say, 
that their projier ofliee is that of Pujori in the temples of Vinhnu, 
and of the gods of his family. The Puj/t consists in chaunting some 
prayers, and pouring some water over the head of the image, and 
thus making what they call holy watery which is distributed among 
the people to ilrink, and to pour on their heads when they pray. 

As the image is ahvays well rubbed with oil, the water impregnated 
with this forms no pleasant beverage; but that renders the diinking 
of it more meritorious. TJie prayers used by the Pratuma Saiaui/, 
on such occasions, m'C in the Thww/ language ; and although the 
holy water consecrated by them is good enough for the Siulra, it is 
of no use to a Brahman, who in his ceremonies can cm[)l()y such 
only as has been consecratctl by a Brahman Pajdri. The Satany 
adorns the image Avith tloAvers, cloths, and jeAvcls, and anoints it 
with oil. They and the Brahmans Avho are in the service of the 
temple arc the only persons that may touch the image ; they there- 
fore perform all the menihl ofticcs about the shrine, and place the 
images on their chariots, or beasts of carriage, wlieu they arc going 
in procession. The Sudra arc only permitted to drag the ropes by 
which the carriage is drawn. A few of this kind of I'aishnatam are 
farmers, and some are employed to cultivate flower gardens, espe- 
cially those which arc reserved for the use of temples. Many of 
them obtain permission from their Guru, and by receiving a new 
Upadisa become Ehdugi, assume a red or yellow dress, and, leading 
a life of celibac}', support themselves l)y begging. They never 
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CIl AFTER take the vow of DdsSri. Their native language is the Tdinga; but 
their cast book is the Tridu i Prahandam, and they can also read 

July 13, S'lokams ov verses in Sanshril, They neither eat animal food nor 
drink spirituous liquors. They burn the dead, and tlieir widows 
ought to burn themselves; but this custom has become entirely 
obsolete. Widows, and girls above tlic age of ten, are not mar- 
riageable. The men are allowed many wives ; but do not shut them 
up, nor divorce them for any cause except adultery. Like those of 
the Brahmans, the women of the Sat/inana never spin, nor follow any 
productive industry; but they bring water for domestic purposes, 
and cook the family provisions. The P'ratama Vaishiffoam arc all 
equal, and can all intermarry and eat in common. The hereditary 
chief of all those in this neighbourhood resides at Mausunipulla, 
and, M'ith a council as usual, possesses a jurisdiction both civil and 
criminal. Their Guru is Puttara Ach&rtfu, one of the hereditary 
chiefs of the Aayngar Brdhmans. He bestows on them Upadha and 
Chakrdntikam ; and on these occasions expects charity. They pray 
only to I 'ishnu and to the gods of his family, and abhor the worship 
of (S/Vtf, or of his followers the Saktis. 

July u. 14th Julp. — For betel nut and black pepper the merchants of 5iVa- 
go to Codeal and Nagara. They carry with them some of the 
cloths that are manufactured in this country, and some tobacco 
which grows in the neighbourhood. Sometimes they are obliged 
to carry cash for a part of their cargo. They dispose of the greater 
portion of their pepper and betel at IValluja-pctta, aad of a little at 
the intermediate towns. From the lower Carnatic they again bring 
back raw silk, and other goods imported at Madras by sea. The 
silk they sell partly at Bangalore, and partly to the people from 
Balahari, Adrany, and other places, who bring hitljer cotton-wool. 
These merchants take back raw silk, spices, and benjamin; but 
never to more than one half, and generally not to more than one 
quarter, of the value of the cotton-wool, the thread, and the blan- 
kets, that they bring. The merchants of Silagutta go to a town in 
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the dominions, which is called RajaxcuHy, and is situated CHAPTER 

on this side of the T’Mwo'flAAtfdrfl ; and from thence they bring silk 
and cotton cloths, which they sell either at home or in the neigh- July u. 
bouring towns as far as Bangalore, This trade is carried on entirely 
Avith ready money. 

The cotton cloths made at Silamtfa arc of the Kind called Sada Waaufuc* 

. tuics. 

Shillay, and are of a coarse quality. They sometimes have red 
borders. The weavers are of the cast called Padma Sbalay, and by 
no means numerous. The cloth exported is chiefly the very coarse 
kind that is made by the low cast called Jf'liaHiaru, and is collected 
from the neighbouring villages. Its price is from 4 to 12 Faiiaws, 
or iVom Qs. to 8.v. Old. a piece. Those which sell at the last 
mentioned price are 28 cubits long and I;| broad, ami in fabric 
resemble the Cqftas of Bengal. They appear to me to be a good 
and a cheap manufacture. When .any considerable quantity is 
Avanted, advances are nuide by the merch.ants ; but more than the 
price of one piece at a time is never given in adv.-iucc. There are 
no intermediate agents between the merchant and the weaver. 

Silagutta is celebrated for its Tarhari, or kitchen gardens, and GarJoft- 
this kind of cultivation formerly employed .500 families ; which are 
now reduced to 50, the others having been carried to Seriugapalam 
by Tippoo^ who had no more compunction in removing the inhabi- 
tants of one place to another, tlnin in ordering his army to change 
its ground. To-day I remained at Silagulla, in order more fully . 
to examine the cultivation of gardens. 

TliC cultivators of these gardens here are of various casts, Tdiga 
Banijigaru, Jlnddi, Balli, Goaluru, and Curnharu. W'hcie the family 
contains two men, they cultivate about half an acre ; where it con- 
tains more, they take in proportion an additional quantity. Their 
Avomen carry the jiroduce to market in the neighbouring toAvns ; 
the family subsist entirely on this spot of ground, and pay a 
he.iA'y rent, which is chiefly procured by the sale of turmeric, 

Avheat, onions, garlic, capsicum, poppy seed, fenugreek, and 
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coriander. They exchange their other articles for provisions. 
They keep a cow, which feeds in the wastes, and gives them milk 
and manure. According as tlic water' in the wells is far from, or 
near the surface, their ^.ouiul rent is from one half more, to three 
times as much as it would pay if it were cultivated for dty grains. 
Half an acre wrought by two brothers, and having the water at 
fourteen feet from the surface, pays annually tv/enty Faiiams, or 
13j. 5cL; when cultivated for dry grains, this field paid 10 Famms a 
year, or Gs. %\d. The extent of garden ground is estimated by the 
quantity of liagy that it would sow ; and in fact, owing to a want 
of gardeners, the greater ])art of what was formerly garden ground 
is now cultivated with that grain. 

In these gardens considerable quantities of wheat and trans- 
planted Ragy arc raised. The Ragy supports the family, and the 
straw feeds their cow. The crop of it is more productive, than 
that cultivated on the fields ; one third of an acre producing two 
Candacas, which is at the rate of 33-;*g- bushels an acre. 

As a farther specimen of the manner in which the natives ma- 
nage their gardens, I shall give an account of the cultivation of 
turmeric, the most valuable article raised by the people of this 
place. 

About the beginning of May the field is dug up, ivith the hoe 
called .Co/ Kudali, to the depth of nine inches, or, if the gardener 
be industrious, to <louble that depth. Dung is then spread on the 
garden, and hoed-in. The plot is then formed into squares, as 
before described ; and in these, at the mutual distance of five or 
six inches, are planted small cuttings of the turmeric root, ile- 
tween every slip of turmeric is planted a seed of maize. C'ncc in 
three days, the squares are watered. At the end of the first month 
the wced.s arc removed with a very small hoc, and a little dung is 
given. In three months, the maize is ripe ; but in this climate it 
does not come to much perfection. Each stem, in common, gives 
only one head, and very rarely more than two. It can hardly be 
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called an article of food ; as the natives have a prejudice against CHAPTER 
it, ^conceiving that it produces gripes. It is chiefly used by the 
children, who eat it as those in Europe do parched pease. The gar- July u. 
deners generally exchange it with the fixrincrs wives, giving from 
20 to 40 heads for a Seer of Rogy. The straw is given to the gar- 
dener's cow, hut is not reckoned wholesome food, which is probably 
a great error. It is pulled out by the roots, and at the same time 
the turmeric is cleaned, and obtains a little dung. The watering 
is continued. In ten months it is ripe : it is then dug up, and di- 
vided into two kinds, the large, and the small. Tlie large roots arc 
cut into two or three pieces, put into cold water, and boiled for an 
hour. They are then spread out to the sun for seven or eight days ; 
and finally, in order to break off small lumps or fibres, they are 
rubbed on the grouiul with the hand. They are then fit for sale, 
and by being kept in the middle of a heap oi Ragy are preserved 
from worm-eating. Some persons with tlie turmeric mix the legu- 
minous plant called Arachis hypogam, which requires a longer lime 
to ripen than the maize does. 

The small Yatamh the only machine for drawing water, that the Yatam. 
people of Silagiitta use. They say that it can raise water from a 
much greater depth, than a large one. Small ITutams can be used, 
where from the surface to the water there is 7 men’s height, or 36 
feet 9 inches. This differs entirely from the opinion of the people 
at Co/ar, The fact is, that both parties blindly follow custom, and 
never have made any comparative trial. 

15th Jti/y. — I went three cosses to the place which in our maps CMcaBah- 
is called Chinna Balabaram; the nature of which name no one here 
understands. By the Mussulmans it is called Chuta Bulapoiir, and ■!>»««». 
the native appellation is Chica Bala-pura. The country the whole way 
has been arable; but at present a great part of it is uninhabited, and 
one of the finest rice grounds that I have ever seen above the Ghats 
is quite waste. About forty years ago Chica Bala-pura belonged to 
Nir&yana Sw6mi, a Polygar, who possessed also DoJa Bala-pura, 

VoL.1. Uu 
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Devutid-hully, and Silagutta, a country producing a yearly revenue 
of 100,000 Pagodas, or 33,579^. Ojf. He resided chietly aVChica 
Bala-pura, and Nandi-durga was his principal strong-hold; from 
the strength of which he had been able to resist the power of the 
Mussulmans of Sira. This place then contained a thousand houses 
of merchants or traders; and, although not a fortress of much 
strength, it was a mart of great importance. Hi/der, after reducing 
the neighbouring countries, laid siege to it ; and the Jiqjd, unable 
to resist, agreed to pay 100,000 Pagodas; but after some delay the 
Mussulman was persuaded to go away with only 60,000. These 
the llqjd levied by a contribution from the merchants of this town, 
which was not given without great reluctance, and is considered as 
the commencement of their misfortunes. Soon after, the Rdjd of 
Gutli coming to the assistance of his friend Nar&yana Swumi, that 
Polygar became refractory, and again drew upon himself the anger 
of Ilyder, who took all his forts, and expelled him from the country. 
The place continued to enjoy considerable prosperity under Ilyder, 
although, in consequence of the contribution exacted by the Rdjd, 
many of the mercantile houses' had withdrawn; for in India, as 
elsewhere, merchants cannot endure to be taxed. They Averc soon 
after entirely dispersed by the tyranny of Tippoo; but he added 
much to the ornament and strength of the fort. On the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis the Rdjd was reinstated ; and, after the retreat of 
the British army, like the other Polygars who had been restored to 
their countries, hb refused submission to Tippoo. Ishmael Khdn, the 
father of one of the Sultan's wives, Avas sent with an army to reduce 
them. In besieging one of the forts he met with considerable loss; 
and it was only from its ammunition having been exhausted, that 
the place surrendered. It is said, that the garrison, consisting of 
seven luindred men, obtained terms of capitulation which were not 
observed ; the chief olficers were hanged, and every soldier had 
either a hand or a leg cut oiF with the large knife used by the 
Madigaru, who in tliis country are the dressers of leather : the only 
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favour shown to the garrison was the choice of the limb that was cn.vrT’.lil 
to be amputated. A similar punishment was at the same time in- 
flicted on 700 of the neighbouring farmers, who had occasionally Jub 
stolen into the place, and assisted in its defence. As they had no 
means of stopping the hemorrhage, except by applying rags dipped 
in boiled oil ; and as many were too poor, and the greater part, on 
such an occasion, too friendless to procure assistance, a small pro- 
portion only of these wretches survived. Some of them are here 
now, and subsist by begging; and the messenger of Purnca, who 
attends me, was present at the execution, as one of Tippoo's soldiers. 

This barbarous punishment had, however, the desired effect ; and 
every Polpgar instantly quitted the country. In the last war, the 
heir of the family returned, and for five months occupied the place. 

The people here seem to be attached to him; hut those oi'Silagutta 
consider him as a ruffian, like most other Polj/gars. The Mysore 
government offered him terms, which he despised. Rather than 
accept of any thing less than what his family formerly possessed, he 
preferred retiring to the countries ceded to the Nizam, where there 
is a kind of licence for all manner of disorder. 

The town is now beginning to revive ; and I am told, that both 
it and the country round are more populous, and better cultivated, 
than they were under Tippoo's government ; the vicinity of the 
Nizam's dominions affording excellent means of obtaining a supply 
of inhabitants. The trade is entirely confined to the purchase and 
Bale of articles produced in the neighbourhood, except that they 
get some cotton-wool from the Nizam's country, and send thither 
some sugar and Jagory. The manufacture of sugar of a fine qua- 
lity is in great perfection, but on a very confined scale, and is kept 
a profound secret by a family of Brdhmans. Weavers of white cot- 
ton cloth are beginning to assemble, and fifteen houses of them are 
now at work. The place contains 400 houses, of which no less than 
100 are occupied by Br&hnums. Formerly they had a great extent 
of charity lands ; but, these having been all resumed, they are veiy 
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CHAPTER poor. Most of them arc Vai(Uha,'^\u\ therefore few clioose to follow 
^ useful profession. Thirty of the houses arc of such high rank, 
July i6. that they live entirely upon ciiarity. 

l6th — I remained at Chku Buld-pura, where 1 find that a 

large proportion of the inhabitants speak, as their native diaieet, 
the Tdinga language ; yet the Nurtijjmiu fe.mily were oi' Karmt a ex- 
traction. At this place the regulations of Krishna lltii/aln Mere 
never received, OM’ing perhaps to its having been in possession of 
the Niirdijfuia family before it became subject to the yoke of the 
Anagitmii kings, m Iio M ere of Tdinga descent. 

Sri Vaishaa- The Brahman m Iio is here rcckonc<l the most learne<l of the Sri 
FffiV/wftiv/w scct says, that Itdma Anaja Avhdri/n made 700 Sannydsis, 
each of M’hich had a AJala, or college, ami 74 hereditary chiefs. 
The Sannyads arc now reduced to five that are called thrones (Sin- 
ghasanas); but the mIioIc of the hereditary chiefs remain. About 
AOO years ago a schism arose in the sect concerning the interpreta- 
tion of cci tain of their books. Some of the Sanmnisi and some of 


the hereditary chiefs .^ollowcd one interpretation, and some ano- 
ther; and each M as followed by the m IioIc of the disciples belong- 
ing to his college, or house, lienee the Sri raishnavani arc divided 
into Tangalay and JVatlagalay, who M ill neither eat together, nor 
intermarry. The Sri Vaishnarams of the country south from the 
Krishna river will not intermarry with either Smartal or Afadual; 


but those from GoLonda are not so scrupulous ; and many, who 
originally came from that country, are now settled in these parts. 
The differences between the two sects of Aayngar consist in some 


ceremonies : for instance, at prayers, the JVadagalay ring a bell, 
which the Tangalay hold in abhorrence. Besides, the JVadagalay 
think, that in order to obtain future bliss, it is very necessary to 
be regular in their devotions, and liberal in their charity to pious 
Br&hmans. Their opponents attach less importance to those duties. 
This man denies that his sect ever bestow proper Upadha on their 
SMra followers, or ever read proper Mantrams to them. These 
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ceremonies arc reserved for the three higher casts only; and of CH\PTER 
these the second is entirely extinct. Those who arc pretenders to 
this rank are hy the llrahmanH treated merely as Sudra. On solemn July i6‘. 
occasiop.s the Pd/icluingus, or village astrologers, read some prayers 
to the tSiidras; but they are not taken from the Veduif and are con- 
sidered as of very little cilicacy. These Jh’dlimans do not consider 
themselves as at all bound to instruct the Si'tdnis, nor to prevent 
them from offering bloody sacrifices to evil spirits. 

According to iny informer, the Aaijdgar always existed; but 
befiirc the time of It/wui Anuja, from the want of charity, they had 
fallen into a low state ; for at that time the wor.shii)pcM’s of L'niga, 

Jain, and lUuidhn, three of the tv/enty-one heretical sects, were 
very numerous, 'i’he heixalitary chiefs do not send fixed deputies 
to reside among their <listant followers; but they occasionally send 
agents to make circuits, bestow Clutln'jndlanii, and receive charity, 
hly informer insists positively, that the SdiuiJ/u.us never bestow 
their L'padi'xa on any person, but their intended successor; lest the 
Jh'iiltiiidfi w dignified should establish a separate ihrone. Sometimes 
the intended successor gets the i’jutdcsa early, and is sent to travel 
till liis predecessor <lies. The agents employed by the Sanupusix, 
to prevent them from aspiring to the dignity of their masters, arc 


always married men. 

The Nunibi are an inferior order of Brahmans, whose duty is to Numl- BrrfA- 
act as Pajdris ln the temples. They arc all Va'idika, and never h)llow 
any worldly occupation ; but arc despised, on account of their re- 
ceiving fixed wages for performing their duty. The other Brahmans 
originally, perhaps, all lived by begging, which is the proper occu- 
pation of the cast, and the most dignified manner of living, as being 
most agreeable to God ; and in c onsequence aetjuired an hereditary 
superiority over the Nimbis, which is kept up even by the Lohda, 
who have betaken themselves to worldly business, and who for 
wages will serve even men. Whatever may be the cause, no Lvkiha, 
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CHAPTER much less any Vaidika, will eat or intermarry with a Numbi; hut 
these receive the same Upadha with the others, and are permitted 
July 16’. to read the same books. They all marry, and their offices are he- 
reditary. They are divided into two sects, that do not intermarry. 
Those of the one act in the temples of Vishnu, and follow as Gurus 
the heads of the A'dyngar sect. The others are Pujaris in the tem- 
ples of Iswara, and follow as Gurus the Smartal Sannyusis. The Ma- 
dual have no Numbis; and their Gurus are the only persons of the 
sect who perform the office of Puj&ri in any temple. 

Doctrines of The A'dyngar say, that Para Brahma, NdrAyana, or Vishnu, is the 
^m Sr7vdsh- Supreme god. He is represented by images having one head, and 
nmam. under that form is worshipped in all temples. He assumed four 
great forms, or Avatdrs, Anirudha, Pratim&na, Vasudha, and Sankar- 
shana : the forms of these Avat&rs may be seen in temples, but they 
are only worshipped by the angels. The supreme deity then assumed 
eleven incarnations, or inferior Avatdrs. Ten of these arc the 
common objects of worship with men ; the eleventh, or Budha, is 
held in abhorrence. Brahmd, the son of the supreme deity, was 
born with five heads ; but lost one of them in an intrigue which he 
had with the wife of his son Imara. He is represented in temples 
with four heads ; but his images are placed there merely as orna- 
ments, and never occupy the sacred place where the object of wor- 
ship stands. Iswara, the son of Brahm&y has five heads, and is held 
in abhorrence by the A'dyngar, as being the husband of Parvati, 
who has taken the form of many destructive spirits, such asAf<rriffitf, 
Putalima, and the like. Fear of immediate destruction sometimes 
tempts the A'dyngar to pray to the destroying powers; but in 
general they pretend, that they are entirely occupied by thoughts 
of happiness in the next world, which can only be procured by the 
favour of the AvatArs of Vishnu, or of their wives, all of whom are 
incarnations of MAyA. The servants of the AvatArs, such as Hanu- 
manta, are not proper objects of worship; but some Numbis, in 
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order to procure bread, odiciate as priests in tlicir temples ; for the ClIAn iilt 
populace believe, that these beings have the power of bestowing 
temporal blessings. Jub; 

The most learned Smartal here say, that Para Brahma is the su- of 

. . . , , Smartal, 

preme god, and Maya, or Sakti Prakriti, is his wife. They deny the 
four forms of God worshipped in heaven; but say, that from May& 
proceeded three great Avatars, of a good, of a kingly, and of a 
destructive nature ; and named CishHU, Brahma, and Iszi'ara, or 
Siva. Pishiiu has assumed a great number of inferior Avatars, or 
incarnations, of which however ten are nmre distinguished than 
the others. Tlic tliree Avatars, called Vishnu, Brahma, and [szrara, 
are however to be considered as all the same with Para Brahma; 
and Parvati, the wife of Siva, is the same mxXx Afayd. AH the Saktis 
are a kind of Avatars of Pan-afi; but Brahmans ought not to wor- 
ship her under these forms. To obtain wisdom, the Smartal worship 
Siva, and his wife Parvati; Ganiswara, their sou, to prevent 
him from obstructing their views; vaeuX Vishnu, to obtain heaven. 

They do not allow that there is any image of Para Brahma or Nd‘ 
rdyana ; and say, that the image, so called by the Aiiyngar, is one 
of the forms of Tlshnu. This sect evidently believe in a kind of 
Trinity, there being three forms, wliieh arc essentially the same, 
and yet diflerent; but their doctrine is very distinct from that 
taught by Christians ; as they have in their supreme god-head a 
male and a female power, from whence proceed three persons of 
the male sex, accompanied also by three female persons, and the 
female is always called the Sakti, or power of the deity. 

The Smartal say, that it was God who assumed the form of San^ Sankara 
kara Achdrya, and that he lived long before the time of Rdma 
Anuja. At that time all .•h'dhnans were Smartal; but the kings and 
people were mostly followers of Buddha, or of the other heretical 
sects. 

All these Brdhmans, when asked for dates, or authority, say, that 
they must consult their books, which may be readily done ; but 
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when I send my interpretev, who is also a Brahman, to copy the 
dates, the Brahmans here pretend that their hooks arc lost. 

The Pacanat Jogies belong to a tribe of Telinga origin, that is 
scattered all over the pciihisula ; aiul in their own language they 
are called Jangalu. The proper business of their cast is the collect- 
ing, preparing, selling, and exhibiting of the plants used in medicine. 
As a guide in the practice of physic, they read the Vaidya Sastram, 
which is written in the Telinga language; and they also study the 
Abara, which is the most approved dictionary, or school-book, in 
that dialect. They are very poor, and go about the street, each 
crying out the names of certain diseases, for whici) he pretends to 
have a powerful specilic. Their virtuous men, after death, arc 
supnosed to become a kind of gods, and frequently to inspire the 
living; which makes them speak incoherently, and enables them to 
foretcl the event of diseases. Medicine, in this country, has indeed 
fallen into the hands of charlatans eciually impudent and ignorant. 
Such of the Jangalu lis are too lazy and unskilled to practise pliysic, live 
entirely by begging. In whatever country they have settled, they 
can all, without distinction, intermarry ; mIucIi by their neighbours 
is looked upon as a great indecency, and as subversive of the purity 
of cast. They keep as many wives as they can ; and never divorce 
them, adultery being cither unknown, or not noticed. They do not 
marry their girls till after the age of puberty. A widow cannot 
take a second husband ; but she is not expected to bury licrself 
with the body of her husband. They can lawfully eat shce|), goats, 
hogs, ’ fowls, and' fish; and intoxicate themselves with sjiirituous 
liquors, opium, and hemp. They have moveable huts, n hich they 
pitch on the outside of towns, and wander about the country, selling 
and collecting their drugs. Asses are their beasts of burthen. 
They have no hereditary chiefs, but follow the advied of old men, 
who have, however, no power of excommunication. They consider 
[su'ara and Vishnu as tiie .same god, and, when in distress, pray men- 
tally to these deities. They oiler sacrifices to Gangoma, Yellama, 
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men. 


Gorippa, See, ; and in distress make vows of money to Dharma Rqja. CHAFFER 
Their Guru is the Sri SItela Bidmeutta, wdio sits on the Sutya Sin- 
gkdsam, or throne of the sun. lie is a married man of hereditary July 16. 
rank, and wears the Lingo, of which the are not considered 

worthy. When one of tliem goes to the Guru, he makes a profound 
reverence, and, according to his slender means, presents a smalt 
sum. The Guru, in return, gives them some consecrated ashes of 
cow-dung, M’ith which they make the mark of Ska on their fore- 
heads ; and he takes their beads in his hand, by which the pra} ers 
repeated on tlicm become more eflicacious. At their marriages the 
Panchanga xcslAs \)Vd.yQX% (Mantrams). At the dniavasyo, or new 
moon, they fast ; but they observe no ceremony in honour of their 
parents. 

Tlie Asagaru, Asagas, or washermen, in tliis country arc of two custnins of 
kinds, Suclra, and IP/iolliaru. The former are of two nations, Telhiga 
and Karnata. Tiicse last are by far the most numerous ; and, al- 
though they will not intermarry with the Tdinga washermen, yet 
they will eat in common. They have no hereditary chiefs ; hut the 
collector of the district, who is appointed by the government, ami 
receives a salary, carries all complaints to the Cutxcal of the Kasha, 
or police officer of the chief town of the district, n ho settles them 
according to custom. The washerman of every village, whose office 
is hereditary, washes all the farmers clothes, and, according to the 
number of persons in each family, receives a regulated proportion of 
tlie crop. Out of this he must pay to government a certain sum, 
which in general is collected by the head washerman of the Kasha, 

They follow no profession but that of washing; and in all public 
processions, are bound, without reward, to carry a torch before the 
images, and the chief officer of government. Both men and M'omcn 
wash. Their proper beasts of burthen are asses, each house keeping 
for breeding and labour two or three she asses. The female colts 
are reserved to keep up the breed ; and the males are sold to the 

VoL. I. X X 
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different petty traders that use this kind of cattle. The washermen 
confine their marriages to a few families that they know to be of 
pure descent. They marry a number or wives if they can afford it; 
but that is seldom the case. The girls, even after the age of pu- 
berty, continue to be marriageable ; but cannot take a second hus- 
band. They can be divorced for no other cause than adultery. 
None of them can read : in fact, although admitted to be Sudras, 
they are a cast most deplorably ignorant. They never take the vow 
of Dasiri. They arc allowed to drink spirituous liquors, and to eat 
fish, fowls, and hogs ; but will not touch carrion. They worship a 
god called Bhuma Divaru, who is represented by a shapeless stone. 
At Bangalore, and some other large towns, they have temples dedi- 
cated to this god, and served by a Ptijari of their own cast. To 
Bh&ma Divaru they offer fruit, and solicit him not to burn or de- 
stroy their cloth. They sacrifice animals to Avhich, so far 

as I can understand, means steam. They conceive that it is God 
who makes their water boil, and occasionally burns their cloth ; 
and also that the steam, issuing from the water, is the more imme- 
diate residence of the divinity, whom therefore they call Ubbay; 
but they believe Ubbay and Bhima to be the same. This seems to 
be the proper worship of the cast ; but they address themselves to 
any other object of superstition that comes in their way, praying 
to Vishnu and the other great gods, and sacrificing to 
and theuMv/j. These prayers and sacrifices seem intended merely 
to procure temporal prosperity. I could not perceive that they had 
the smallest knowledge or belief of a! state of future existence. 
Their Gurus of the Sat&nana cast ; but where they live, or what 
they do, is to their followers totally unknown. They come round 

occasionally, bestowing holy water, and getting food and money as 

« 

charity. The Panch&nga attends at marriages, and tells them the 
times of the new moon; at which period almost all Hindus observe 
a fast in memory of their deceased parents. They say, that, as they 
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Vasil the clothes of the astrologer, or Panchiftga, he occasionally CHAPTER 
conies, and tells them some lies ; for that he is never at the trouble . . 

of predicting the truth, except to those who tire rich. July i6.' 

The JVully Pigulas, like the Paha Pallis, are a cast ofTamui, or CustoiMof 
Tigula origin; and their only employment is the cultivation 
kitchen gardens. They have lost their original language; but 
when there is a scarcity of girls here, they go down to the lower 
Carnatic, and get wives from the parent stock. The men are allowed 
a plurality of wives, and never divorce them, but content them- 
selves with giving their females a good drubbing when they prove 
unfaithful. The girls continue to be marriageable after the age of 
puberty, and are very industrious in gathering the produce of the 
garden, and in carrying it to market. They do not spin. This cast 
has hereditary chiefs called Gaunda, which is the name for 
the head man of a village. None of them can read. With the Vana 
Pallis they cat, but cannot intermarry. They are allowed to cat 
animal food, but not to drink spirituous liquors. They bury the 
dead, and have some faint notions of a future state ; but rather as 


a thing of which they have heard, than as a thing of which they 
are firmly convinced, or in which they are much interested. They 
take the vow of Ddseri, which literally means service ; the person, 
who takes the vow, thereby dedicating himself to the service of 
God. They are admitted into all temples, so that they are not con- 
sidered of an impure descent ; but they have no Guru. At the an- 
nual comihembration of their deceased parents, the PancMnga reads 
prayers ( Mantram ), which they do not understand ; but at births, 
marriages, or funerals, no such ceremony is required. They do not 
observe the Amkooiyas. The cast god is Vencata A&mana, or the 
Vishnu of Tripathi. When they go into a temple of this idol, they 
give the priest some small money, and get in return holy water and 
consecrated flowers. They offer sacrifices to the Saktis, and in fact 
worship eveiy thing they meet, which is called a deity. 

Although - this place be only three cosses from ^lagutta, the Gudem. 
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diiFerence in tlie cultivation of gardens is astonishing; and, although 
water is to be had at the depth of three men's, stature, garden 
ground gives less rent than common dry-field. Very few subsist by 
gardening alone ; and they raise neither turmeric, M’heat, nor poppy. 
With a proper colony of people, as there is plenty of water, 

much land might be here converted into gardens. It is now waste, 
having too hard a bottom for the cultivation Ragy or sugar. 

The sugar-candy made here is equal to the Chinese, and the 
clayed sugar is very white and fine. The art was introduced by 
the Sultan at Seringapalam, but Avas kept secret. Two Brahmans^ 
however, of this place obtained a knowledge of the art ; but they 
also arc determined to keep it a secret. The price at which they 
sell it totally precludes it from an extensive sale ; as the Chinese 
sugar-candy is now sold at Seringapalam, cheaper than the fine 
sugar-candy of this place is sold on the spot. In Tippoo's reign the 
prohibition of commerce Avith the loAver Carnatic made the manu- 
facture of importance. The actual price of the line sugar-caudy 
made here is 10 Company’s Rupees a Maund of SI4 lb. or 51. 1 j. 1 d. 
a hundred- weight ; and of the fine soft sugar, 20 Sultany Funams a 
Maund, or 3/. 2s. 7i</. a hundred-weight. The common brown 
sugar-candy, the original manufacture of the country, sells for 5 
Rupees \\\Q Maund, or 2/. 10s. S^d. the hundred-Aveight ; and the 
common broAvn soft sugar at 3 Rupees, or 1 1. 10s. 4d,; the value of 
the Rupee being taken at the exchange of Scringapatam. From the 
farmers the sugar-makers purchase the juice of the cane, after it 
has been boiled doAvn to a certain degree ; and pay 2 Rupees for 
the produce of 1000 canes, Avhidi Avill make 2 Mounds, or 80 ^en, 
of Jagory. This gives, 

Of refined Avhite sugar-candy 16 Seers - ^.0 8 8 

Of refined Avhite soft sugar - 35 Seers - - 0 12 5 

Of broAvn sugar-candy • 22 /Seers - - 0 5 ]1| 

Of brown soft sugar - AO Seers - -066 

The cost of the materials is nearly • - - 0 4 4 
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Either the expenses or the profits of tliis manufacture, therefore, CHAPi’EH 
are immense. The fine white soft sugar is made up into a kind of 
paste, Avhich is put into moulds of a variety of forms, and thus 
hardens into solid masses, that arc presented to guests at marriages, 
or on other great occasions ; which seems to be the reason of the 
enormous price of this manufacture. The art of making this paste 
is also a secret. 

Having taken some of the cultivators to the cane-fields, they 
showed me a plot which they said would produce a hundred 
Maunds of Jagory ; and they observed, that every hole, in which 
two cuttings are planted, should produce from 6 to 10 ripe canes. 

By measuring this field, and allowing for the distance occupied by 
each hole, I found that it would plant 8000 double cuttings ; but, 
as some holes fail entirely, I shall only take the average number of 
caiics from each hole at between six and seven; and then the pro- 
duce of the field will agree perfectly with the two Mauiuls of Ja- 
gori/, stated by the sugar boilers .to be what could be obtained from 
1000 canes. I look upon this, therefore, as good data fora calculation ; 
and, extending the measurement, I find that the acre should produce 
about 140 Maunds of Jagory, or 30 hundred-weight of this rude 
material ; which is capable of being made into 15 hundred-weight 
of raw sugar, worth 22/. 15 a-. Of this, however, one third must 
be deducted for the expense of manufacture, leaving 15/. 3a. 4r/. 
an acre to be divided between the government and cultivator. 

Of this the government nominally gets one half ; but the deduc- 
tions made on a. division are very great. Some sugar-land here is 
watered by the machine.called Yatam^ an expense which it can well 
bear. In this case, thie farmer, for his additional trouble, gets one 
quarter of the government’s share. 

The sugar mills- which the people here, as M'ell as every where in Sugar-milL 
the Hira Hubadary, use, are two cylinders wrought by a perpetual 
acrew, aud two bullocks (Figure 34) ; but seven times in the 24 
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hours the bullocks are changed. The mill goes night and day ; and, 
by the labour of 14 bullocks, expresses 7000 canes, which produce 
14 Mounds of Jagory, 7 Mounds of raw sugar, equal to Ij hun> 
dred-weight. To any one of our fVest India planters, the wi etched 
state of mechanics among the Hindus will, from this, be very evi- 
dent ; yet, miserable as this machine seems to be, it appears to me 
better adapted for the purpose to which it is applied, than the mill 
in use at Chmapatam. So far as a very slight knowledge oi Jamaica 
will enable me to judge, the sugar planters of the JVest Indieshvio 
a decided advantage over those of Hindustan in climate, soil, car- 
riage, and skill both in agriculture and mechanics ; but the enor- 
mous price of labour must always be a heavy drawback on them, 
while they continue the present system of keeping up the popula- 
tion by slaves imported from Africa. 

17th July. — In the morning I Avent three cosses to Bhidi-caray, a 
small fortified village situated on the side of Niandi-durga, Avhich 
is opposite from Chica Bala-pura. I passed through among the hills 
by the side of Chin'-raya-conda ; from Avhence, it is said, springs the 
Pennar, or, the Utara Pindkani, as it is called in the Sanskrit. This 
rjver runs toward the north ; and the Polar, which springs from 
Nandi, runs to the south. These hills may therefore be looked upon 
as the highest part of the country in the center of the land, south 
from the Krishna. The sources of the K&chi and Tungabkadra, 
towards the western side, are probably higher. 

Among the hills of Nandi-durga is much fertile land, now covered 
Avith Bamboos, and useless trees ; but Avhicb, with a little encourage- 
ment, might be brought into cultivation : this, however, would be 
improper, until there be a number of people, and a quantity of 
stock, sufficient to occupy all the lands that have formerly been 
cultivated, but are uoav waste. Such, at least, is the opinion of the 
Amildar, who is a sensible man. 

I took an opportunity, in company with this Amildar, of examin* 
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ipg into the management of the Lac insect ; and for this purpose CHAPTER 
we collected all the people who follow that employment. I have 
always found, that the more of any class of people were assembled, *7* 
the more likely I was to get just information : not that all of them 
spoke; some one or two men generally answered my questions; 
but they did it without fear of reflexions from those Avho might 
otherwise have been absent ; as everyone, if he chose, had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking. The Hindus all descriptions, so far as I have 
observed, are indeed very desirous of having every kind of business 
discussed in public assemblies. 

The people who manage the Lac insect, in the hills near Nandi- Lac insect 
dur^a, are of the cast called IVoddaru; and for the exclusive use 
of the trees they pay a rent to government. The tree on which 
the insect feeds is the Jala, M'hich is nearly related to the Saul of 
Bengal, or the Shorea of Gsertner, and perhaps the Vatica Chinesis 
of Linnajus. All the trees that I saw here were small, not c.\cccd- 
ing eight or ten feet in height ; and their growth was kept down 
by the insect and its managers ; for this size answers best. The 
tree, left to itself, grows to a large size, and is good timber. For 
feeding the insect, it thrives very well in a dry barren soil ; and is 
not planted, but allowed to spring up spontaneously as nature di- 
rects. It is often choked by other trees, and destroyed by Ham- 
boos, which, by rubbing one against another, in this arid region, 
frequently take fire, and lay w’aste the neighbouring w'oods. By 
removing all other trees from the places where the Jala naturally 
grows, and perhaps by planting a few trees on some other hills, 
and protecting them from being choked as they gradually propa- 
gate themselves, the Lac insect might be raised to any extent on 
lands now totally useless, and never capable of being rendered 
arable. In Kartika, ox from about the middle of October »to the 
middle of November, the Lac is ripe. At that time it surrounds 
almost every small branch of the tree, and destroys almost every 
leaf. The branches intended for sale are then cut oil’, spread but 
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on mats, and dried in the shade. A tree or two, that are fullest of 
the insect, are preserved to propagate the breed ; and of those a 
small branch is tied to cvc!>. tree in the month Chaitra, or from 
about the middle of March to the middle of April ; at which time 
the trees again shoot out young branches and leaves. The Lac dried 
on the sticks is sold to the merchants of Balaliari, Guiti, Banga- 
lore, &c.; and according to the quantity raised, and to the demand, 
varies in price, from 5 to 20 Fanam a Maund. This is what is called 
stkk'lac. In my account of Bangalore, I have given the process for 
dyeing with this substance ; which, after the dye has been extracted, 
is formed into seed and shell lac. 

I found the country beyond the hills more desolate than that 
near Chica Bala-pura. One third of what has formerly been cul- 
tivated is not occupied ; many of the villages are entirely de- 
serted, and have continued so ever since the invasion of Lord 
Cornwallis. The people say, that they were then afflicted with five 
great evils : a scarcity of rain, followed by that of corn ; and three 
invading, and one defending army, all of which plundered the 
country, and prevented grain from being carried from places where 
it might have been procured; but, iu destruction, the armies of the 
Marailahs, and of the Sultan, were eminently active; and the 
greater part of the people perished from want of food. Ip this last 
war they met with no disturbance from the armies; but three 
fourths of their cattle perished by disease. This was not owing to 
a want of forage, of which there was plenty ; but is by the natives 
attributed to an infection, which was propagated from the cattle 
of the armies besieging Scringapatam. Retween Colar and Chica 
Bula-pura the disease has this year again made its appearance; but 
it has not yet come to this side of the hills. 

The whole land near BhuU-cara^ has formerly been cultivated ; 
and the champaign country seems to extend far to the westward, 
where, at the distance of thirty-two miles, Siva-ganga rears its co- 
nical head. The Ragy is now coming up, and makes a wretched 
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appearance; for in every field there is more grass than corn. CHAPTER 
Notwithstanding the many ploughings, the fields are full of grass* 
roots, which are indeed of great length, very tenacious of life, Jui> 17. 
sprout at every joint, and are of course difficult to remove ; but 
a good harrow would effect much. The farmers of this country 
are abundantly industrious ; but their want of skill is conspicuous 
in every operation. 
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^T^HE 18th July I went two cosscs to Burra, Pedda, Doda, or 
Great Bala-pura, as it is called in the Mussulman, Telinga^ 
Kamata, and English languages. All the country through which 1 
passed has formerly been under cultivation ; but now it is almost 
entirely unoccupied. 

On the dissolution of the Vyaya-nagara kingdom, NMyana 
SwAmi, the Polygar of Bala-pura, assumed independency ; and in 
the fort, remains of his castle, surrounded as usual by temples, m.Ty 
still be traced. On the invasion by the Mogul army under Comm 
Kh&n, the Polygar was' obliged to give up this open part of his 
country, and to retire to Chka Bala-pura, situated nearer his strong* 
holds. Doda Bala-pura formed then one of the seven districts of 
the Sira government ; but it was soon wrested from the Mussulmans 
by the Marattahs. On their decline again, after the battle of Pan* 
niput, it was seized by the Nizam, who gave it as a Jaghir, or feu, 
to Abbois Khuli KMn, a native of the place. He enlarged the fort 
to its present size, made very good gardens after the Mussulman 
fashion, and built a palace with all convenicncies suitable to his 
rank. On the growth of Hyder's power, however, he was under 
the necessity of giving up the place without resistance ; but not 
choosing to enter into that adventurer’s service, whom he con- 
sidered as his inferior in rank, he returned with his children into 
the lower Carnatic, and entered into the service of the Nabob of 
Arcot. One of his wives and her grandson refused to follow him; 
and these live now in the fort upon a small pension that was granted 
them by Hyitrf and which has been continued by the Company. 
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The fort, considering that it is built entirely of mud, is very large, CHAFER 
and very strong. All within, as usual, is a sad heap of rubbish and 
confusion. The Assur Khana of Abbass Khuli Khdn is however a 
handsome building. In this kind of temple the Mussulmans of the 
Decatif infected by the superstition of their neighbours, worship 
Allah under the form of a human hand, painted on a board between 
two figures that represent the sun and moon. 

One side of the fort is surrounded by gardens ; and the other 
three sides by the town of Bala-pura, which contains 2000 houses, 
and is fortified with a mud wall and hedge. In this town was born 
Meer Saduc, the detestable minister of the late Sultan. He adorned 
his native place by a garden, which, together wiili that of Abbass 
Khuli Khan, is kept up by the R^a. 

15th and 20th July . — ^I remained at Doda Bala-pura, making some July 19,20, 
inquiries. 

The Gollaru, or, as they are called in their own language, the Cusioms of 

_ ^ , , .. 1 theGotfaru. 

GolUtsoanlu, are a tribe of Telingana descent, and must be distm> 

guished from the Cadu, or Carridy Goalaru, who keep cattle ; with 

whom they neither eat in common, iior intermarry. They are one 

of the tribes of Shdra, whose duty it is to cultivate the ground, and 

to act as the village militia. This cast has, besides, a particular 

duty, the transporting of money, both belonging to the public and 

to individuals. It is said, that they may be safely intrusted with 

any sum ; for, each man carrying a certain value, they travel in 

bodies numerous in proportion to the sum put under their charge ; 

and they consider themselves bound in honour to die in defence of 

their trust ; of course, they defend themselves vigorously, and are 

all armed ; so that robbers never venture to attack them. They 

have hereditary chiefs called Gotugaru, who with.thc usual council 

settle all disputes, and punish all transgressions against the rules of 

cast. The most flagrant is the embezzlement of money intrusted to 

their care. On this crime being' proved against any of the cast, 

the Gatugartf applies to the Amildar, or civil magistrate, and, having 
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CHAPTER obtained his leave, immediately causes the delinquent to he shot. 

Smaller offences are atoned for hy the guilty person giving an en- 
Julyj.9,20. tertainment. Incases of adultery, the chief collects four elders, 
who admonish the woman to a more decent conduct. It' she he 
repentant, the husband takes her back ; but if she be impudent, he 
divorces her. After the age of puberty the girls continue to be 
marriageable, and a man may marry as -many of them as he can 
maintain, or procure ; for the former is not diilicult, the women 
being very industrious, both in the field and in spinning. They 
are divided into several families, MuUarlu, lieinday, Molii, Saduta” 
waniu, Perindalu, and Toralay. These are like the Gutrams of the 
Br&hmans ; the intermarriage of two persons of the same family 
being considered as incestuous. They call the pro])er god of the 
cast Krishna fkptimi, who is one of the incarnations of Vishnu ; and 
they allege, that he was born of their cast both by father’s and 
mother's side. The Br&hmans allege, that the mother of this great 
warrior tvas of the Goala, or cow-keeper cast ; in which, perhaps, 
they are well founded ; and they pretend, that a Brahman con- 
descended to impregnate her, which is not improbable. The Go/- 
kexantu offer sacrifices to the -Saktis. They pray to Kala Bhairava 
(terrific time); but the women do not appease his wrath by .sacri- 
ficing their fingers, like the female Morasti above described. They 
think, that after death good men become a kind of gods ; and they 
offer sacrifices to these spirits : bad men become devils. They know 
nothing of transmigration. They bury the dead, and sometimes, 
take the vow of Daseri They arc allowed to eat animal food, 
and to drink spirituous liquors. Although their Guru u'cars the 
Lingo, they do not. He is a Jangama, named Malamcara Swaniif 
who lives at Mapakali Conda, about 14 miles north from hence. 
On his followers he bestows holy water ; and for every marriage 
accepts of a Fanam, although he does not attend the ceremony. This 
tribe seems not to be much attached to any sect ; as its members 
also take holy water from the Gurus of the A'ayngar Bi'&hmans, 
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and bestow on those persons charity in money and grain. At their CIUPTKtt 
marriages, at the new moons," at births, and at the Todanu, as the 
annual commemoration of the death of their parents is called in 19 , 20 , 
the Tclinga language, the Pavchdn^a, or village astrologer, reads 
prayers ( Mantrams), which are by them reckoned of great efficacy, 
as they are in a language whi'Ch they do not understand. 

The CunsaJVocitligaru are a tribe of Sudrn of Karnaia descent, Customs of 
Avho are properly cultivators, and who formed a part of the Cfl«- 
dasharOy or native militia. Their hereditary chiefs are called Gaudas, 


whether they are head-men of villages or not The Gauda by ex- 
communication, or by the mulct of an entcrlainment, settles dis- 
putes, and puniishes transgressions against the rules of cast. In 
cases of adultery, the head-man, assisted by his council, inquires 
into the matter. If the man has been of the same cast, the adiil- 


terc.ss is only reprimanded, the husband of course retaining the 
power of giving her corporal punishment, although he rarely pro- 
ceeds to. such extremities; but if the man has been of a strange 
cast, the a<lultcress is excommunicated. They can all intermarry, 


and the men arc allowed to take several wives. The women are 


very industrious spinners, and labourers in the field, and continue 
to be marriageable after the age of puberty. Widows ought to be 
buried alive with their husband's bodies ; and some of the more 


strict people regret that the custom has become entirely obsolete. 
They are allowed to cut animal food, but not to drink spirituous 
liquors. Some of them can read, and write aecompts. They all 
worship the Saklis, by sacrificing animals, which they afterwards 
eat. They believe, that after death the spirits of good men become 
a kind of gods, and, by sending dreanjs, warn men of what is to 
happen. Bad men. after death, become devils, but have no power 
over the living, lo the sainted .spirits they offer sacrifices. Some 
of them take the vow of Dheri, and some pray to Dhanna Rdja. 
The Panchdnga, or village astrologer, reads Mantrams to them at 
marriages and births, and in some places attends at the annua! 
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commemoration of their parents* death ; but in other places those 
who have taken the vow of Ddseri attend at this ceremony. They 
are divided into two religions. One sect worships Siva : these do not 
wear the lAnga; but their Guru Lingabanta EinarUt called Nan» 
jayUy who lives near Color: he comes occasionally, distributing holy 
water, and accepting charity. The other sect worships VkhnUy and 
follows the hereditary chiefs of the A'ayngary who on their occa- 
sional visits distribute holy water, and accept of charity. 

The Lali-Gundaru deny their being SUdras, and say that they are 
Linga Banijigas; but that race will neither eat in their houses, nor 
give them their girls in marriage. They are a tribe of Karnataka 
descent. They are farmers, bullock-hirers, gardeners, builders of 
mud walls, and traders in straw dnd other small merchandize : but 
they never take service as Batigaru, or hinds. They have hereditary 
chiefs called Ijyam&nas; who, as usual, with the assistance of a 
council, settle disputes, and punish transgressions against the rules 
of cast, by mulcting the olfender in an entertainment, or by a tem- 
porary excommunication. In cases of adultery, the chief and his 
council hrst investigate the business. If they find it proved, that a 
woman has been guilty of a connexion with a man of a strange 
cast, the priest (JVodear) is called, and in his presence she is ex- 
communicated ; but, if she has only betowed her favours on a man 
of the cast, her husband turns her away, and she may live with any 
unmarried person of the cast as a concubine. The men are allowed 
to have a number of wives ; and even after the age of puberty the 
women continue to be marriageable. The sex are very industrious, 
both at spinning, and working in the fields. This cast bury the dead ; 
and, although they offer sacrifices to the Saktis, are not allowed 
either to drink spirituous liquors, or to eat animal food. They pray 
to the spirits of good men, thinking that they are the occasion of 
dreams which iaretel future events ; but they know not what be- 
comes of the spirits of bad men after death. Some of them are. 
worshippers of Vithml and some of hwara, The Guru of the former 
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is a Sri Vaishncmam Br&hman residing at Ahobalnm. The Guru of CHAPTER 
the Siva side lives at Malar, and is called Linguppa, He wears the 
Linga, as do also his followers ; and he is a Sannpasi, but of what 
kind the people here do not know. In his excursions, Avhich do 
not happen above once in ten years, he distributes holy water, and 
receives contributions under the name of charity. It is at their 
marriages only that the Panch&nga reads Mantrams. 

I have already mentioned the customs of the Nagaratras, or Customs of 
Bheri, who worship Vishnu, and of those tvho worship Siva without 
wearing the Linga. I had here an opportunity of examining those the Lmga. 
who wear that indecent badge of their religion. They will neither 
eat nor intermarry with either of the other two sects; but the 
whole submit to the authority of the same hereditary chiefs, what- 
ever their religious opinions may be. They say, that all Bheri were 
formerly of the Vishnu side, and that about five hundred years ago 
they separated from it. Yet they contend, that even before this 
secession, they and all other Nagarataru were under the authority 
of Dhartna Siva Acharya, a Smartul Sannyasi residing in the lower 
Carnatic. For this extraordinary circumstance they can assign no 
reason. This Brahman at their marriages bestows on them a thread, 
like that which is worn by the three higher casts; for they pretend 
to be Vaisyas. For each thread, which ever after marriage they 
continue to wear, they pay one Fanam. Under the name oi Dharma 
(duty), they also give contributions to this Br&hman whenever he 
comes to the place. On such occasions he punishes by whip and 
fine all those who have transgressed against the rules of cast. They 
are also subject to MunUwara Srciimi, a person of their cast, who 
lives at Baswana-pura, near Cangundy, in the Bara Mahal. He be- 
stows on them the Linga, and an L'padesa ; but liis power in punish* 
ing for delinquencies extends only to fines. The first Munirwara 
Sw&mi is believed to have sprung from the earth at Kaly&na Pat^ 
tof^a; and his successors acknowledge no superiors, but are con- 
•idered as Imara in a human fdrm. The oflSce is hereditary, and of 
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course the Sivami marries. The eldest son, on the death of his fa- 
ther, becomes an incarnation of Siva ; while the younger brothers 
are considered merely as holy men, but follow begging as their 
profession ; for in this country that is esteemed the most honourable 
employment. They reside in the Mdtam^ or college, Avith their 
brother, and accompany him in his travels among the disciples. 
The daughters of this sacred family never marry persons of lower 
birth; but when there is a scarcity of women for the use of the 
men, they condescend to take the daughters of the Emulmm, who 
among this sect are a kind of nobility. These do not intermarry 
Avith the populace ; but they follow lay profession?, and are not in 
exclusive possession of the odice of hereditary chief. In the two 
other sects of this cast, there are no Emulnaru. The Br&hmanGuru^ 
and Munmeara Swami, arc considered as of equal rank. The Lin- 
gabanta Jangamas are not by this cast considered as their Gurus; 
but they receive charity, by Avhich a kind of authority is implied. 
They give nothing to the Dh'anga Jangamas, They do not know 
MuniswaraSucumi is possessed of any books: when he bestows the 
Lingo, he prays extemporarily in the vulgar tongue. At marriages, 
aiul the ceremonies Avhich are performed for their deceased parents, 
the Panchanga and mendicant Br&hmans attend, and read Man- 
trams. On these occasions the Jangamas also attend, and besides 
receive the Avhole profit of births and funerals. They bury the 
ficad, and their widoAvs ought to accompany them in the grave ; 
but this custom has become obsolete. WidoAvs cannot marry again: 
such an action, indeed, being considered as intolei*ably infamous, 
my informers lost all patience when I asked the question. The men 
arc allowed a plurality of Avives, but cannot divorce them for any 
cause except adultery. They are not allowed to eat animal food, 
nor to <lrink spirituous liquors. 

1 here find, tliat besides the tradesmen, there are three divisions 
among the TVhalliaru ; and that the customs of each differ consi- 
derably in different villages, as might be naturally expected among 
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a people who have no written rule. There arc two tribes of JVhal- CHAPTER 
lias that speak the language of Karnata; one called simply Karnata, 
and the oi\\ev Morasu JV ha Uiaru. These last deny that they have July 19, 20. 
any Guru; but say, that they give presents to the priest at the 
temple of Bhairava. They offer sacrifices to the Saktis, to whom 
they are never Piijaris ; and in this place they never take the vow 
of Daseri. The Karnata Whalliaru say, that they have a god named 
Cadr'i Singuppa, which is one of the names of Vishnu. The Pujari at 
tills idol’s temple is a Vaishnavam, and acts as their Guru. He sends 
annually a deputy to bestow holy water, and receive charity. Ihey 
also sacrifice to the Saktis. The Teliga Ik halliaru call themselves 
Maliwania, and retain the Tdinga language. Their religion here is 
the same with that last mentioned. They have no idea of a future 
state. They never marry two wives; but, to keep up the family, if 
the M'ife has no children, they may take one concubine. Some 
men do not marry, and these may keep as many concubines as they 
please. The Gotugaru, or chief of the cast, here, is not an here- 
ditary office, but a person appointed by the Amildar to collect the 


house-rent. He is a Parriar from the \o\vcr Carnatic ; for, as I have 
before observed, the Parriar of the Tamuls, is the same cast with 
the JVhalliaru of Karnata, and the Maliwanlu of Telingana. He 
settles all disputes ; and on all dclincjuents imposes a mulct of an 
entertainment. 

The Telisa Dhdnsas of the Siva sect intermarry with those who Customs of 
worship Fw//nM ; and the wife always adopts tlie religion of her 
husband. Even after the age of puberty the women may marry ; 
and, except for adultery, cannot be divorced. Polygamy is allowed 
to the men, but they do not confine their women. Widows were for- 


merly expected to bury themselves alive with their husbamls bodies, 
but the custom has become obsolete. The people of this cast are al- 


lowed to eat animal food ; but not to drink spirituous liquors. Ihey 
offer sacrifices to the Saktis, and have the same opinion concerning a 
future life, that the Catiara Dhdngas entertain. They can read 
VoL. I. 2 if 
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reject the Brahmans as Gurus, and follow Cari-Baswa Uppa, who 
luly 19, 20. admonishes them to wash their heads, and to pray to Iszeara. He 
as usual receives Dharma, or charity, and on every marriage has a 
small fee. At births, marriages, funerals, new moons, and the an- 
nual celebration of their parents’ decease, the Panch&nga reads 
Man trams; but the Jayigamas share in the profits, as on all these 
occasions they receive charity. 

Smartal I found here three Smartal Brahmans, who were reckoned men of 

..„j of learning. They said, that the sacred cast is divided into at least 

the family thousand tribes, which, from hatred to one another, never in- 

ilistinction 

called Gd- teruiarry ; for they might do so without infringing the rules of 
cast. It is considered as incestuous for two persons of the same 
Gotram to intermarry. The origin of the Gotrams is thus explained. 
The first Brahmans that sprung from the head of Brahm& when he 
liuhit. created mankind are still alive, and are called Rishis. They are 
endowed with wonderful powers, being able to induce the gods 
to perform whatever they please. This power they obtained by long 
fasting and prayer ; and they continue to pass their time in these 
exercises, living in very retired places, and having been very sel- 
dom seen, especially in these degenerate days. Each of these Rishis 
had children, and each became thus the founder of a Gotram ; all 
his descendants in the male line constituting one family. Every 
G6tram possesses Vaidika, Lokika, and Numbi, or Siva-Brahmana, as 
this last set arc called by the Smartal. 

Commerce of Merchants from Tadepatry, on the Pennar river, come to Doda 
D^aBala- ^ala~pura, and bring chintses, muslins, turbans, and handkerchiefs: 

they take away Jagory and cash. The merchants of Saltern bring 
muslins, cotton cloths with red borders, blue cotton cloths, and tur- 
bans : they take away money, with which they repair to Bangalore, 
and purchase betel-nut. From Naragunda, in the Duab, merchants 
bring blue cotton cloth, cotton thread. Terra japonica, and dates: 
they take away Jagory and cash ; with which, on the road back 


Doda Bala^ 
pura. 
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they purchase coco-nuts. From Chintamony, north from CoUn\ CHAPTER 
merchants bring coloured cotton clotljs with silk borders, muslins, 
turbans, and coarse cloths made by the Yogoto and IVhaUiitru; and July 19,20. 
tliey take back cash. The manufacturers of the place carry their 
cloths to Seringapalam. All the cotton w'ool is imported by mer- 
chants from Balahdri and Naragunda, who take back Jagory and 
cash. The commerce of the place is inconsiderable ; the traders 
seem to want enterprise, and never venture from home ; but they 
complain of the want of capital. The Sultan, after having as usual 
distressed them, by forcing upon them a quantity of goods at an 
extravagant rate, removed them to a new town wdiich he was 
building at Nandi-durga ; and they had thrown most of their valu- 
able effects into that fortress when it was stormed by the army of 
Lord Cornwallis. By these misfortunes they are reduced to great 
poverty. Five years ago, the Sultan having then given up the ca- 
price of a new town, they were allowed to return home. 

There are here many kitchen gardens, which pay a higher rent Gardens, 
than the ground employed for the cultivation of grain. This soil 
is rather poor, but the w’ater is near the surface. They do not cul- 
tivate Ragy, wheat, nor turmeric ; and the most valuable produc- 
tions that they have are onions, garlic, and capsicum. The maize 
thrives better than at Silngutta, growing seven or eight feet high, 
and producing four or five heads. The gardeners, however, remove 
all except one ; and allege, that the plant is not able to bring more 
to perfection. The same prejudice against the grain prevails here, 
as elsewhere in this country. When I asked if they ever made it 
into flour, my question was considered as a joke, or perhaps as an 
absurdity, at which the people could not help laughing. As a se- 
cond crop, radishes follow maize. 

The Amildar is endeavouring to introduce the manufacture of Sugar, 
sugar. He has made advances to the Brahmans who understand 
the art ; and, to begin the experiment, has planted 50)000 holes. 

He thinks to be able to undersell the sugar-candy of China at 
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Serhi^apatam. He says, that the manner of rcfmiiig the raw sugar 
is by boiling it with milk; which, by its coagulation, would no 
doubt answer the purpose, but the process must be expensive. 

In some places of this vicinity, the ground for sugar-cane is wa- 
tered by the iKachine which the Mussulmans call Puctcallj/, and the 
natives Capily. It consists of two bags of skin raised by a cord 
passing over a pulley, and drawn by two oxen, or butfalocs, de- 
scending on an inclined plane. The great imperfection of this 
contrivance seems to be, that the cattle are forcetl to reasccud the 
inclined plane backwards ; but it appears to be a manner of raising 
water very capable of being improved, so as to become highly va- 
luable. One man manages both the cattle; but these work only 
out half of the day ; so that the Puvicallp rerjuircs the labour of 
one man and four beasts. The cultivators here reckon, that one 
Puckallp will raise as much water as'^nine men working with the 
largest Y'atam, on which two men work the lever; or as seven men 
each working a single Yatam. This seems to confirm my opinion 
of the superiority of this last mentioned machine. The cost of the 
cattle is not reckoned to be more than that of one man, as they get 
no other provision than the straw of the farm, which they convert 
into manure, and which would otherwise be lost. Those who raise 
sugar-cane have two fields, on whieh they alternately raise that 
plant and liagp. If they use the Capilp for watering their cane, 
they pay a money*rcnt, which is reduced in jiroportion to tlieir 
trouble; but if they obtain a supply of water from a reservoir, the 
government takes one half of the crop. 

Above the Ghats assts are a kind of cattle much used. Every 
washerman keeps three or four females, and a male. The super- 
fluous males, as I have had occasion to mention, are sold to various 
kinds of petty traders. The breed is very small, no pains being 
taken to improve it ; nor indeed to keep it from growing worse, 
unless it may be considered as having already arrived at the ulti- 
mate degree of imperfection. For the purpose of breeding mules, 
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the late Sultan introduced some fine asses from Arahia; hut the CHAPTER 
prejudices of his subjects were so stron" that notliiui;;- could he 
done. The animal is indeed considered so impure, as to he beneath July ly, 20 . 
the notice of every person who has any kind of claim to rank ; and 
my (juestioiis on the subject were rather disa;‘ reeahle. IJIack asses 
are not unconnnon, and white ones are sometimes to lie scon ; hut 
neither constitute a dilferent breed. The asses ijet notliiuf to eat. 
c.xccpt what, in the intervals of labour, they can pick up about the, 
villaa;c. When the crop is on the frround, they an; tied up at ni,!L>’ht ; 
hut at other se.asons they arc allowed to roam about, and, in order 
to prevent them from wandering too far, their fore feet arc tied 
together. The nnalcs arc nevia- castraterl, and the best are always 
sold off by the washermen, which are priiuripal causes of the dege- 
ncr.aey of the breed. At three years of age the females begin to 
breed, and some have every year a colt, while others breed once 
only in three years. The colt sucks, till its mother is again big. 

The idea of the milk being c\ er used by men is reckoned too ab- 
surd to be credible. A common mark of disgrace I'or criminals is 
the being forced to ride on an as.s; and even the wasluM-men are 
unwilling to acknowledge that they ever defile themselves so far 
as to ride on this animal. A goo<l male, three or four years old, 
sells for 10 Jutnanis ((».v. a female of the same age sells I’or 

the .s.amc price. An ass’s hurthen i;; rc<-koiuul thirty-six Sa-rs of 
Ragy, or ahoiit Th’lh.; with wliieh. they will daily travel two eo.sse:), 
or nearly seven miles. 

31st Juhj. — I Avent five eosscs to Toiidaij Bava, near Mahu-ki'ili- tnu ei. 
diirga, passing ehielly through a barren hilly country, totally uneul- 
tivated, and covered Avith bushes or coppice-wood. It is p.art of a tn. 
hilly chain that comes tOAvard the Avest from tlm north of ( 
and meets at right angles tlic chain that extends nnrtli from fV/- 
pala-durga. This chain running cast and Avest is called a Ghat, and 
the country to the north of it is said to he bcloAV the Ghats. 'J'lic 
Avhole of it is watered by branches of the Utara Rinukan'i, or Renmir. 
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CHAPTER 

VI. 

July 21. 
Custom*) of 
the Bayuarj, 


The nature of the crops licrc is very difTcrcnt from that in the sou- 
thern parts of the country. 

The Bnj/dant arc of tv'r kinds, Karnata, and Telinga. The for- 
mer wear the Linga, ami are said to be nnmerons near Raya-durga. 
Those in the north-eastern parts of the Mysore Raja's dominions 
arc of Telinga descent, and retain that language. They seem to be 
the true Sudra cultivators and military of Telingdna, and to have 
been introduced in great numbers into the southern countries of 
the peninsula, when these became subject to Andray or Tdingdna 
princes. The Telinga Baydas neither intermarry, nor cat in common 
with those of Karnata extraction. Among themselves they can all 
eat together ; but, in order to keep up the purity of the race, they 
never marry, except in families whose pedigree is well known. 
Like the Bnihtnans, they arc divi<lcd into a number of families, of 
which a male and female can never intermarry. They have also 
among them a race of nobles called Chimalas, Among these are the 
hereditary chiefs, who punish transgressions against the rules of 
cast, and who are called Gotugaru. From this class of nobles were 
also appointed the feudal lords, vulgarly called Polygars; but who 
assumed to themselves the Sanskrit title of Sanslhdnika. Civil dif- 
ferences in this tribe are made up in assemblies of the heads of fami- 
lies, the hereditary chiefs having become almost extinct. No heavier 
punishment was ever inflicted by these than the mulct of an enter- 
tainment. The Baydaru ought by birth to be soldiers, and hnnter.s 
of tigers, boars, deer, and other noble game, and ought to support 
themselves by cultivating the ground. They are both farmers and 
hinds, and sometimes act as TaUiari, a low village officer. They arc 
permitted to eat fowls, sheep, goats, Iiogs, deer, and fish, and to 
drink spirituous liquors. 'I'he men are allowed to take many wives, 
but can only divorce them for adultery. The women are very in- 
dustrious, both at home and in the field ; and even after the age of 
puberty continue to be marriageable. Widows are not expected to 
sacrifice themselves to the manes of their husbands; but they 
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cannot marry a scoonrl time. In some families of the Baydaru, 
however, they may be received as concubines. They bury the dead. 
They believe, that after death wicked men become devils, and that 
good men are born again in a human form. The spirits of men who 
die without liaving married, become F/WAa; and to their memory 
have small temples and images erected, where offerings of cloth 
rice, and the like, are made to their manes. If this be neglected, 
they appear in dreams, and threaten those who are forgetful of 
their tluty. These temples consist of a heap, or cairn of stones, in 
which the roof of a small cavity is supported by two or three flags ; 
and the image is a rude shapeless stone, which is occasionally oiled, 
as in this country ail other images are. Female chastity is not at 
all honoured in this way. This superstition seems rather local, than 
as belonging to this cast; for it is followed by all the Stidras of this 
part ot the country, and I have not observed it any where else. The 
Buifdaru, in cmisequcnce of vows made in sickness, take Dhcri, 
that is, dedicate themselves to the service of God, both perpetual 
and temporary. The proper god of the cast is Trimula Dharu, to 
whom a celebrated temple is here dedicated. It is an immense 
mass of granite on the summit of a low hill. Under one side of it 
is a iiutural cavity, which is painted red and white with streaks of 
reddle and lime. In this cavity is placed a rude stone, as the em- 
blem of the god ; and it is attended by a priest or Fitjdri of the 
cast called Hatiinana. To this place all the Baydaru of the neigh- 
bourhood once a year resort. The Pujdri then dresses some victuals; 
and having consecrated them, by placing them before the idol, he 
divides them among the people. Trimula, it must be observed, is 
the name of the hill,at Tripathi, on which the celebrated temple of 
1 islimi, under the name of Vcncaly R/maua, is built. The Baydaru 
never pray to any of the Halciis, except Murima, who inflicts the 
sinall'pox on those who offend her. To this terrible power they 
offer sacrifices, and cat the flesh. Their Guru is Trimula Tata Aclut- 
rya, an hereditary chief of the Ari Vaishnavam Brahmans, who gives 
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them ChahrmUikani, Upadt'm, and holy water, and, when he visits 
the .place, receives from each person one Famm. At marriagc.s, 
and at the annual comiucinoration of deceased parents, the Fan^ 
clidnga acts as Purohiia. 

£2d Julif. — I M'cnt three cosscs to Assaunt, a village inhabited by 
cultivators, and saiil to contain live hundred houses, but which looks 
wretchedly poor. On the way, we passed a place which, although 
not so large, Avas better built. It is called liomma Samudra. The 
country m general is level, but contains several ridges of barren 
hills. It is intersected bv the channels of several mountain tor- 
rents, Avhich are Avidc, and full of sand ; but even now they contain 
no water. I am informed, that soinctime.s, for a little while after 
very heavy rains, they are full. The soil in many places is a rich 
black clay ; and, there being no made roads in any part of this 
country, the travelling in the rainy season is very bad. The culti- 
vation is wretched, and slovenly ; a great deal, that has formerly 
been cultivated, is now: w^astc ; and nuicli that appears to possess a 
very good soil has never been reclaimed. I observed several of the 
reservoirs out of repair. The people attribute this state of the 
country, partly to the oppression of the former government, and 
partly to an uncommon scarcity of rain that has prevailed for ten 
years. The width and dryness of the channels made by the tor- 
rents of former seasons seem to coulirm the last mentioned cause. 
They say, that the country docs not want people; but that, by long 
sufferings, they are disheartened from w orking. I.astyear they had 
no sickness among their cattle, Init this fatal di-sorder has now begun 
to make its appearance. 

2;3d /«/^. — I wont three cosscs to J)oda liailca, a fortified village 
inhabited by farmers, which contains about fifty houses. , Dy the 
way I passed twm other such places, near which there was some cul- 
tivation; but the w'hole of the other parts of the country was 
covered with bushes or coppice-w'ood. The ground was no where 
too steep for cultivation ; and, except in a few stony places, the soil 
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seemetl tolerably good. I saw no appearance of its ever having CHAPTKR 
been cultivated. I'here is here a small river, from the bed of which, 
as from the channel of tlie Palar at Vellore^ trenches may be<irawn, July 23. 
so as at all seasons to give the helds water. At present it contains 
no M'utcr above ground. Many of the torrents between this and 
tlic Pennar, in the newly ac<iuircd dominions of the Nizam, afford 
a similar .supply of water. In others, the stream-s are shut up by dams 
or Anamts, and forced into large reservoirs. The people in the 
Nizam's share of the Sultan's dominions have already e.vpericnccd 
the imbecility and rapacity of that government ; and have begun 
to retire into the dominions of the Mysore Raja, where there is 
plenty of room. Tor a century past tliis place has been subject to 
Mysore, although it was separated from the capital by the Mussul- 
man government of Sira. In the mean time many of the neigh- 
bouring Darinas, or hill forts, with the territories belonging to them, 
continued subject to their original Polygars, who were mostly rob- 
bers, till the whole were finally expelled by Tippoo. lu the war of 
Lord Cornwallis this place suffered extremely, as Purseram Bhm's 
army was encamped some days in the neighbourhood. This, joined 
to the famine, and to Tippoo's government, both before and since, 
has reduced the country and population to a very low state. 

Qith July. — I went two eosse.s to Madhu-giri, or Honey-hill, a julyar. 
strong Durga, which is surrounded on all sides by hills. From 
hailcit, these hills ap|)eared as a connected chain, and are a part of 
that ridge which runs north Capala-dnrga ; but on entering 
among them, I found narrow vallies winding through in all direc- 
tions. The hills are rocky and bare ; but in many places the soil 
of the vallies is good. In .some places there are coco-nut gardens; 
but many of the cleared fields are now unoccupied, and a great 
deal of good ground seems never to have been reclaimed. 

The view of Madhu-giri, o\\ approaching it iVom the east', is much Madhu-giri, 
finer than that of any hill-fort that I have seen. The works here 
VoL. 1. .3 A 
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make a very conspicuous appearance; whereas in general they arc 
scarcely visible, being hithlcn by tlie inunensity ol’ the rocks on 
which they are situated. On the fall of the njfnj(i-tiag{iramona.Ychy, 
this place belonged to a Volygar named Chkaippa Gauda; but more 
than a century ago it came into the possession of the Mysore fa- 
mily. Mul Raja built the fortress of stone, which formerly had 
been only of mud. Here also he built a palace; in the suburbs he 
rebuilt a large temple ; and near it he made fine gardens, and the 
handsomest building for the reception of travellers that 1 have seen 
in India. Uiifortuiiately, it is now ruinous. The fortifications were 
improved to their |)rcseut form by IJyder; the place in his time 
was a considerable mart, and possessed some manufactures, having 
a hundred houses occupied by weavers. A Maratlah chief, named 
Madi held it for seven years of Hyder's government, having 
seized it after the victory wdiich his countrymen gained at Totiuru. 
When he was forced to retire, he plundered the town of every thing 
that he could carry away ; and with the exaggeration usual in Hin- 
dustan, the place is said to have then been so rich, that he disdained 
to remove any thing less valuable than gold. The oppressions of 
Tippoo had nearly ruined the place, when the destruction was com- 
pleted by {he Maratia/i chief Jiu brunt Ron:, one of Rursmnn liliow's 
ofliccns. Althoiigli he besieged the fort five months, he n-as unable 
to take it. His army was minierous, exaggerated by native ac- 
counts to 30,000 men ; but they were a mere rabble, a banditti 
assembled by the Polygars, who formerly were dispossessed of the 
ncighbouiing stroiig-holds, and who then had ventured back under 
rhe protection of Lord Cornwallis. When that nobleman gave peace 
to the Sultan, these rullians had entirely ruined every open place in 
the neighbourhood; but they were immediately afterwards dispersed 
by the Sultan, who pursued with so much activity the .500 Marattah 
horse which had joined this rabbhr, that twenty only escaped with 
their chief 'flic place has ever since been in g very languishing 
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condition, but is beginning to revive. Punica has appointed a bro- 
ther-in-law of his own to be Amildar y and gives the inhabitants 
considerable encouragement. 

from the 35th till the S9th of Jw/y— I remained at Hlad/ut-giri, 
chiefly employed in taking an account of the cultivation of this 
country; which, as I have observed before, differs considerably 
from that to the southward of Naudi-durga. It also diffei’s from 
that on the west side of this ridge of hills towards Sira ; and its 
extent may be reckoned from thence cast to near Cliica B(d(i-jjura, 
and from Nandi^durga north to Pam-conda. 

Previous to examining the state of agriculture here, it must be 
observed, that Madi Row introduced a new set of weights and mea- 
sures, which, notwithstanding all Tippoo s efforts to the. contrary, 
continue still to be used. They are explained in the accompanying 
tabic. 


CHAPTER 

vr. 

July !2j,6cc. 

Cullivatiori 
ill ihi? conn 
try iiortli 
fioin tiu: 
Ghatu ol' 
Sundi- 

diu'i^a. 


Weights and 
Measures. 


Table of Weights and Measures at Madhu-giri. 

'I'lic Cucha Wci;7ht* 

lb. 0,025241=: 1 Vudu. 

22 Duditszzl Sirr — In. 

48 Seers Maundz:.[h. 

** 'J’lic Vucku Mi'asi.Tc-. 

Cubical inches 74,8il6'0' &c.r:l Scer, 

J j; Sar r:l Piiddy r: Winchester 0,0j41Jyi^ 

J^VuddiiS ‘>,20877/ 

Buiias JPueulUf OT Cologa - 
20 WiKulaszzl Cundaca . - - - . - f)t),a(iSJ3.S 4:c, 


All accompts are kept in Canter' -raya Pagodas and Fanams. In ail 
the districts near this, the rate of exchange, for different coins, i.^ 
nominally regulated according to the Niruc ; that is, made by the 
officer commanding at PaugudOy or Paugliur as we caii it ; but the 
Shrofs (Sarif), or money-changers, vary a little from this; not 
from a greater accuracy in the valuation of the coins, but for rea- 
sons that are prevalent all over India, and the nature of which is 
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CHAPTER known to this class of men alone. J’he Puttta, or money paid to the 
Shrof for cxchanj'-injif a Snlkw}! Pagoda into Famous, is 2 Dudus, 
July 25, &c. or nearly (),<) per cent, and by those who have 'lived in Bengal 
must he considered as very moderate. Besides, the Sln'of values 
the Fanam at -jJ-y part less than the Niruc does ; yet the value put 
on it by the otliccr is less than its intrinsic worth ; for the regula- 
tion which he has ma<lc fixes its value at -,-t of a Sultany Pagoda ; 
and /'i/wr/WM contain as nuieh pure gold, as \.\\c Sail nay Pa- 

goda, In all calculations 1 shall use the Scringnpatam rate of ex- 
change, and take the Fanam at -jV of a Pagoda, The Company’s 
Rupee passes here for .5b‘ Dudns, and the Sullany for whereas 
the real proportion is ,0(i to 

Trimuh The first day that I |)asscd here was very d isa greeablc ; as I detected 

I^ai/aka, people lying to me in the grossest manner ; and on account of 

the Amildar's connections, the messenger m Iio accompanied me was 
afraid to speak. I at length met with an acting Gaada, or jcntcr 
of some villages, named 'Primula Nayaku, from whom I received the 
intelligence which 1 consider as the most accurate that I procured 
(luring my whole journey. Primula Nayaka is the lamily name of 
the Madura Rajas, and iu fact my new ac(juaintance was of that 
house. 1 1 is ancestor was a brother of the then reigning prince, 
who, in a dispute, was savage enough to threaten the life of so near 
a relation. The younger brother in this necessity teas forced to 
emigrate, aiul came to this country, wdicrc many other Potygars of 
Pilinga extraction thcii lived ; for it must be observed, that the 
last race of Madura Rajas were of Tetiuga descent ; and were Poly- 
gars, who assumed independence on the overthrow of their sove- 
reign, the king of 

Division of The cultivated lauds in this country, defined, as before, as cx- 
lands. te\uling from Nandi to Peuu-conda, and from Cliica Bala-pura to 
Madku-giri, are as usual divided into tw'o kinds: Niraruniba, or 
watered-lands ; and Pyrarumba, or dry-field. 

watered-land here includes all the grounds called Tota, or 

luridb. 


Division of 
lands. 
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Bagait, vlietlier employed for palm plantations, or for kitchen- C1I\PTER 
gardens. It is M'atcred partly by reservoirs, or C'm/yj; partly by v^!-^ 
Callivajfs, which are channels cut from rivers; and partly by the July 25, &c. 
machines called Ctipili), and y'alam. The fjuantity of watered- 
laud is nearly ctpial to that ofdry-ticld ; and, besides that reserved 
for palm trees and kitchen stuffs, and whit h is not considerable, is 
divitled into two kinds. These two divisions are nearly equal in 
extent; the one is cultivated chiefly for rice, transplanted Rugy, 
and Jola ; the other with wheat, Carluy, Meutea, anti Jirigay. The 
extent, however, of all the watered land is reckoned by the quan- 
tity of rice seed that would be required to sow it. By measuring 
two fields, and taking the medium, 1 estimate the Candaca of wa- 
tercd-latul to be JO acres. 


In the anue.xed table will 


be seen the articles that are here Articles 


commonly cnltivalcd on the watered-grounds, 
eulars relating to each. 


w'ith several parti- 


liLl:>od on 
watered- 
ground. 
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I shall now detail the other circumstances wliicli attend their cul- CHAPTER 
tivation. 

On the first division of tlie watered-lands, rice is the greatest July *25, &c. 
crop; and, when there is plenty of water, the same ground in the 
course of the year gives two crops, which, from the respective 
times of harvest, are called the Kurtiku ainl Fahdklia crops. Tlie 
former, provided two crops are taken, is tlie most productive; but, 
if the Kurtikn be omitted, the l^amkha gives a greater return 
than the Kartika alone would have given ; not, however, equal to 
the produce of both crops. The quality of the gv.iin in both crops 
is the same. For the reasons mentioned at Color, the i'a'isakha crop, 
although raise*! in the dry season, is the one most regularly taken. 

For this crop all the kinds of rice may be sown ; for the Kurtlka 
cro]) the Bi/ij SonahiUlo, and CV/W Chaiiiiigy. arc never sown; as with 
rain ibey arc apt to lodge. The soil used for Tripdly-Sanabutta, 
liily-Cluniuigy, Cori-Chainngy, and Pui'-ilojuh, is Munilu, or sandy. 

The others require a clay, which in the low grounds is always black. 

The red soil is always confined to the rising grounds, and is there- 
fore never cidtivated for rice, except when it can he' watered by 
machines; and, if the water he more than Slyfcct from the sur- 
face, these arc never used. Two men ami four oxen can, by nieairs . 
of the inuchine called Cupily, supply an acre and a half of ground 
with water sufficient to raise a crop of rice. One set works four 
or five hours in the morning ; and the other as much in tlie even- 
ing. In the day the men do little jobs; but the cattle do no other 
work. When this machine is used, the government does not divide 
the crop with the farmer; but, on account of his extraordinary 
labour, takes a fixed rent of four seeds, or else contents itself with 
one quarter of the produce. Sixteen seeds may, therefore, he con- 
sidered as the average crop of this country ; hut then the seed, it 
must he observed, is sown very tliick. Little rice is, however, 
watered by machinery; and the kinds chosen are those which 
require the shortest time to come to maturity. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

The only manner of cultivating rice, that is in use here, is the 
Mola, or sprouted-sced j the manner of preparing wliich is as fol- 
lows. The ears must he cut off, the grain beat out immediately, 
and then dried in the sun three or four days. It must he preserved 
ill straw or in jars. When wanted for sowing, it must be exposed 
to the sun for a day, and soaked in water all the following night. 
It is then put upon a layer of the leaves of the Veciukt, or Asdepias 
giganica, or of the Harulu, or Ridnus Palma Christi, mixed witli 
sheeps dung, and is surrounded by stones, so as to keep it together. 
It is then covered with Bandurp leaves ( Dodoaea vlscojta JVilld:), 
and pressed down with a stone. Next morning the upper leaves arc 
removetl, and a pot of water is thrown on tlie seed, which must be 
turned with the hand, and then covered again with the leaves and 
stone. Daily, for three or four times, this operation must be re- 
peated, and then the sprouts from the seed will be almost an inch 
long. 

For the Kdrtika crop, plough seven times in the course of thirty 
days, the ground all the while being inundated. In the next place 
manure the ground with leaves, and tread them into the mud. 
Then let off the water, and sow the seed broad-cast, covering it 
with a little dung. On the 4th day cover the ground with water, 
aud immediately afterwards let it run oil’. Repeat this daily, till 
the eighth time, after which the field must be kept constantly in- 
undated to the depth of one inch for ten days, and four inclies for 
the remainder. The weedings are at the end of the ()th, 10th, and 
I'Jth weeks from sowing. The season for ploughing continues all 
the months of Jyaishtha and Ashddha^ which this year was from the 
24th of May to the 21st of July. 

For the Vaisakha crop the same process is followed ; but the 
ploughing season is from the I5tli of AjitraJa till the last of Marga- 
sirsha ; which, this year, will be from the 3d of October till the 16'th 
of December. By this time the whole seed must be sown \ and the 
nearer it is done to it, the better. 
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The leaves used here as a manure for rice-land are those of the CHAPTER 
Coghi, or Galegtt purpurea ; of the Haingay, or Robinia mitis of the VI, 

Yecada, or Asclepias gigantea; of the Devadarum, ov Erythroxylon My 
sideroxy hides, E. M.; of the CalU, or Euphorbium Tirucalli; and of 
tlie Huts' Ella, a plant not yet described. 

From rice ground, in place of the Kartika crop, Sussi, or Nat' Transplanted 
Ragy, is often taken. This is the same with the Tota Ragy, before 
mentioned, and is transplanted and watered like rice. The follow- 
ing is the process for raising the seedlings. The season for sowing 
lasts Vais/ikha, Jyaishtha, and Ashddha ; which this year is from the 
23d of April till the 21st of July; but the process in any one field 
is finished in from 22 to 24 days. With a hoe dig a small spot of 
ground to the depth of four inches, and manure it with dung. Then 
divide it into small S(]uares, about two cubits each way; sow the seed 
very thick, cover it with duug, and water the squares with a pot. 

This must be repeated every other day until the plants are fit for 
removing, which is from 22 to 24 days. When the seed is sown, the 
field into which it is to be transplanted must have five ploughings. 

It is then dunged, and divided into plots about three or four cubits 
square, which are surrouu<led with small ridges to confine the water. 

These plots are filled with water, and the young Ragy is trans- 
planted into then.. In order to remove the plants, there is no oc- 
casion to water the plots in which they were raised, as the people 
of Colar recommended. To procure a full crop, the Ragy ought 
once in eight days to be watered ; but those who are indolent con- 
tent themselves with giving water once in eleven or twelve days. 

On the l^th day after transplanting, it must be weeded with a small 
hoe called Molu potu (Figure 35). The Ragy raised on dry ground 
is reckoned of rather a superior quality ; but tiie produce of this is 
great. It thrives on any soil in which rice will grow. One machine 
of the kind called Capily will water 2^ acres of Ragy, 

In place of the Vaisdkha crop of rice, Biiy Jola is sometimes sown. Bily Jola, 
This must be followed by a Kartika crop of Ragy, ,as after it the 
VoL. L SB 
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produce of rice would be very small. Tlie Jola also thrives best 
after a Kartika crop of Ragy. The following is tlie process of cul- 
tivation. Immediately after cutting the Kartika crop, in Kartika, 
Margastrsha, and Paushya (19th October to the 14th January), 
plough five times, and manure with equal parts of dung, and of mud 
from the bottoms of tanks, mixed with the leaves of the RoLinia mil's. 
A man then draws furrows with a plough, and another ])laces tiic 
seed in the furrows at the distance of four or five indies. IJy tiie 
next furrow it is covered. Previous to being planted, the seed 
must have been soaked in water. In place of using a rolling-stone, 
the field is then smoothed by drawing over it a plaidv, on one end 
of which a man stands, and by this means that forms a low ridge; 
and thus throughout the field, at the distance of tlic length of the 
plank, which is six feet, parallel rows of ridges arc prod.iccil. The 
intermediate spaces are divided into oblong plots by forming with 
the hand ridges, which at every eight or twelve cubits distance 
cross the others at right angles. At the same lime the areas of the 
plots arc exactly levelled. Before sowing, there must have bWu 
rain enough to moisten the ground, otherwise water must be 
given. At the end of a month the field must have another water- 
ing ; and once in eight day.s, until the grain be ripe, this must be 
repeated. 

In place of the Vamkha crop on rice ground, the Agara Jola is 
sometimes sown. It is cultivated exactly as the Bily Jola, but ripens 
in four months. One Capily, retpiiring the labour of three men and 
four bullocks, can water stercs of Jola land that are divitlctl into 
eight portions, of which one is tlaiiy allowed water. 

In place of the Kartika crop, should there be no water in the re- 
servoir, a species oi' Kavony, called Mobil, is sometimes t iken from 
rice ground, as the usual quauiity of rain is sufiicient to ripen it. 
\\\ Chaitra da\i\ Vaisakha, or from about the h.iddlc of March till 
the middle of May, plough twice, iiiannre with dung, and then 
plough twice again. After a shou er of rain, sow. either broad-cast, 
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or \^ith the drill. If the day tlien dry up, smooth the field with a 
bunch of thorns ; but, if the day be damp, use the native harrow. 

In place of the Va'mkha crop, w'hen there is a deficiency of water, 
the kind of Naimiy called Bily is sometimes sown on ricc-groUud. 
For this, plough four times in Kartika (19th October — Ihih No- 
vember). Manure is not necessary, hut may be given with advan- 
tage. The field must then he w'atered, and ploughed a fifth time ; 
then it must he sown broad-cast, and divided into plots like a field 
of Jo/rt. Once in eight days water is given. The crop of rice fol- 
lowing Naronif is not so good as that after Ragi/, but better than 
that after Join, 

Not having had an opportunity of comparing these two kinds of 
Join and Navony when in flower, I cannot say whether or not, in a 
botanical sense, they arc sjiccifically different. It is probable, how- 
ever, that they arc mere varieties of the Hoktis sorghum^ and Pani- 
cuin Italiciwi, 

In place of the Kanika crop, a very little Barugu is sometimes 
sown on ricc-gronnd ; but this is still worse for the succeeding crop of 
rice than even Jola is. It is chiefly sown by vei’y poor people, who 
are in want of an immediate subsistence; for it ripens very quickly. 

In place of the / 'umiklia crop, Scsamiiin, of the kind called here 

Gur' E/lii, is also sown on rice-ground. For this, in Kartika, Mar- 

gas'trsha, or Paushya (lyth October — 14th January) plough four 

times. Then water, and jilough again. Sow the seed broad-cast, 

and divide the field into plots like those used for Jola; at the same 

time channels, for conilueting the water, arc of course formed. 

Once in the twelve davs it receives water. 

•/ 

The only other thing cultivated on this kind of watered-land is 
sugar-cane. Those Avho raise this valuable article divide their field 
into two equal jiortions, which are cultivated alternately, one year 
with sugar-cane, and the other wdth grain ; the cane, however, 
thrives better, when the field, in place of being cultivated for grain, 
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CHAFI'ER is allowed an intermediate fallow ; but then the loss is heavy, as 
after cane the grain thrives remarkably. Tlie grains cultivated are 
Julye - &c. rice, Ragy^ and Jola; the first injures the cane least, and the Join 
injures it most. The kinds of cane cultivated are the Rcsialli and 
Maracabo. In Kartika and Murgimrsha (19th October — l6th De- 
cember] plough seven times, and manure with sheeps' dung and 
leaves. Then with the hoe called Vella Kuddli, form channels at a 
cubit's distance. In these also, at a cubit’s distance, plant singly 
shoots of the canc, each about a cubit in lengtlj. If the soil be poor, 
they must be planted rather nearer. They arc laid down in the chan- 
nels, which arc filled with water, and then people tread the shoots 
into the mud, by walking through each channel. A Colaga of land 
requires 18000 shouts, on whicli data it ought to contain atre, 
in place of that were given me by the measurement of two fields. 
In all my calculations, however, I have considered it as of the latter 
extent. If the soil be of a moist nature, the canc has water once in 
eight days ; but, if it dry quickly, it must, until ripe, be watered once 
in six days, except when there is rain. At the end of the first month 
the field must be hoed with the (Jali Kudali (Figure 35), which is 
the very same instrument, that in the cultivation of Rugy is called 
Molu potu. The misapplication of these names is thought to be 
unlucky. Near each cane, as a manure, some leaves of the Robinia 
mitis are then placed, and they are covered with a little mud ; so 
that the channels are now between the rows of cane, and the canes 
grow on the ridges. When these are 2^ cubits high, they are tied 
up in bunches of three or four ; and as they grow higher, this is 
three or four times repeated. Twelve months after planting the 
crop season begins, and in six weeks it must be finished. 250 
Maunds of Jagory is here reckoned a good crop from a Colaga of 
land, which is very nearly 15 hundred weight an acre ; 150 Maunds^ 
which is about nine hundred weight, from the acre, is reckoned a 
bad crop. Black clay gives the greatest quantity of Jagory, but it 
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is of a bad quality. A sandy soil produces Jagory, but that of CHaPTEA 

a high value. One machine called Capily can water an acre and a 

half of sugar-cane-land. Ju!> 25, 

A few fields of watered-land are entirely allotted for the culti- BjVy Jola. 
vatioii of Bity Jola, or Hokus sorghum. The soil of these is a rich 
black mould, hut does not require much water. It is often watered 
by the CapUy, in which case the farmer pays a fixed money-rent. 

If it receive a supply from a reservoir or canal, government takes 
one half of the produce. Only one crop a year is ta'kcn. The pro- 
duce is great ; not only as an iniinensc increase on the seed sown, 
but as aft'ording a great deal of food. The produce of some kinds 
of rice is apj)»rently greater ; hut it must be considered, that one 
half of that grain consists of husk, whereas the whole of Jola is 
eatable. Begin to plough in VaUakha (23d April — 23d May), and 
in the course of seven months plough eight or nine times. Then 
manure with dung, mud, and the leaves of the Robinia mitis ; and, 
if there be no rain, water the field, and sow the seed in the manner 
before described. The waterings, after the first month, must be 
given once in twelve or fourteen days. In some villages the far- 
mers weed the Jola when it is six weeks old ; in others, they do not 
take this trouble. Some people around every field of Jola plant a 
roAV of Cossimba ( Carthanms tinctorius ) seeds, and the prickly na- 
ture of that plant keeps away cattle. 

The cultivation of the other division of watered-land, in this wheat-land, 
district, is reckoned the most prohtable to the farmer. The soil 
must be a black clay, in any situation where a little water can be 
procured. 

In this ground, wheat of the kind called Juvi Godi is the most 
common crop. It seems to he the Tritiam rnonococcum of Linnaeus. 

It is but a poor grain, and five twelfths of it consist of husks. Any 
time in Paushya{nt\\ December — I4th January) plough once; next 
day, if there he no rain, water the field, and plough again across, 
dropping tlie seed in the same manner as in sowing Jola. The plots 
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must he formed in the same munner. It gets no manure nor weed- 
ing, and requires only three waterhigs, on the 40th, 60th, and 80th 
<lays. It is much subject to disease, and not above one crop in 
four is good. After reaping tlie wheat, the field, in order to expose 
the soil to the rain, must be immediately ploughed. 

Another considerable crop, raised on this grouml, is Carlay mixed 
with Cossumba, or Cart/iamus tinclorius. No attention is paitl to the 
alternation of this crop with the wheat. Sometimes they are every 
year changed; and again, for two or three successive years, the 
same crop is taken from the same ground. The Carlay is cultivated 
exactly in the same manner as the wheat, only it requires no water, 
and the field is not divided into plots. Throughout the fiehl, at 
the distance of three cubits, the Cossumba seed is j)lantcd in drills. 
The dew resting on the leaves of the Carlay is said to be acid, and 
is esteemed a powerful medicine, especially for restoring the appe- 
tite. It is collected by spreading over the field at night a muslin 
cloth, from which in the morning the dew is wrung. 

In some parts of this ground, wdiich it is not necessary to choose 
very rich, arc sown Mentea and Jirigay ; the former is the Tri^o- 
nella Fiemimgrtccum, and the latter is an umbelliferous plant, which 
I did not sec. 

'riiQ. Mentea cultivated in gardens is always used green. When 
intended for seetl or for the grain, it is always raised in this man- 
ner: plough twice at the same season as i'or Carlay ; divide the 
field into plots like a kitchen garden; sow the seed, cover it with 
the hand, and, according to the nature of the soil, water once in from 
ten to fifteen days. The ripe see<l of this plant sells very high, and 
is reckoned the most delicate kind of pulse. The young leaves are 
used as greens, and the unripe legumes arc put into Curries. 

The Jirigay is cultivated exactly in the same manner. Some- 
times it is sown on the ground that is usually employed for trans- 
planted Ragy ; but there it docs not thrive so well. 

When reservoirs dry up before the end of Magha, or middle of 
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February, M'hich however is not often the case, their bottoms, M'liich CHAPTER 
consist of very ricli mould, are cultivated with a kind of wheat ' 
called i/o/r/y 6rodi, which is the of botanists. This Jui.^ 2j,&c. 

is a much superior grain to the Jtivi, and contains very little husk. 

Plough the ground as it dries up, and drop the seed in the furrows 
after the plough. Then, in place of a rolling stone, smooth the field 
with a plank. It ripens w’ithf)ut farther trouble. 

In this kind of groiiml are sometimes put Carldi/ and Cossiimba. 

The crop in the bottom of reservoirs is divided into three shares; 
one of Avhich goes to the person who furnishes the seed, one to 
government, and one to the cultivator. 

The most considerable crop cultivated on Pp’arumba, or dry- Ory-fidd 
field, is Jiagy. Besides what is cultivated on watered land, it forms CvtufurL 
two-thirds of the whole dry-crop.. On the dry-fields are raised two Curoemus. 
kinds of it; the Gyr/n, and i\\t Do(bt. The former ripens in four 
mouths, and tlie latter in four and a half ; and the latter is esteemed 
both the best in quality, and the most productive ; but when the 
rains set in late, as it requires less time to ripen, the Gi/da is pre- 
ferable. The best soil for liagy is red, next black, then ash-coloured, 
and the worst is Marulu, or that which contains much sand. The 
best soils are generally reserved for llagy, which always requires 
more or less dung : and, if plenty of that could be procured, it 
miglit be raised on even the most sandy soils to great advantage. 

The first and second crops would be poor; but, when the field came 
to be saturated w’ith manure, the Ragy would be as productive as 
usual on the good soils. Very few farmers here, however, have at 
any time a sufficient ([uantity of manure: nor can it be ever ex- 
pected that they should, as the custom of stall-feeding cattle for 
slaughter is by them consi<lered abominable. During Chuiira, Vai- 
sdiiha, aiid Jyulshlha, or from about the middle of March till the 
middle of June, in the course of thirty d.iys plough five times. 

After the first plougliing, put on the manure. T' c seed is sown 
witli a drill, like that used at Color. For every Colaga of laiid. 
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CHAPTEE which here is of the same extent for wet and dry grains, put into 
the Curigay (Figure gb') 24 Heers of llagy, and v olf Saskivay, 
July2$i Ac. Qj. and into the Sue' ‘.y (Figure 26) put 9 Seers of Avaray^ 

or of Tovary, or of both intermixed. Having drilled in the seed, 
cover it with the harrow. On the 20th day hoc with the Cuntay; on 
the 28th day repeat this, drawing the Cuntay in a direction which 
crosses its former one at right angles. On the 36th and 42d davs 
repeat this. The mustard, as it ripens, is pulled, partly before, and 
partly after the Ragy. The pulses require six months and a half to 
ripen. The Ragy is improved by trampling, or by frequent repe- 
titions of the hoe drawn by oxen. To answer the .same purpose, a 
flock of sheep are sometimes driven over it. These processes de- 
stroy at least | of the pulses. Although in my account of the cul- 
tivation near Seringapatum, I have hinted at an excuse, the farmers 
here can assign no reason, but custom, for .sowing such an incon- 
gruous mixture. In a good crop, a Colaga of land will produce 13 
CoUigas, or 52 seeds of Ragy; 12 Seers, or 48 seeds of mustard; and 
2 Colagas, or 21-5- seeds of the pulses. 

I\*ck8, lUishcls; 

An acre sows of Rrtgy - 2,221363 and produces - 28,877333 

Mustard 0,023139 - - - 0,416509 

Pulse - 0,556332 ... 4,4427 

Total - 2,800839 33,736542 

Sltamay, or On dry- field, the next most considerable crop is Shamay; of which 
M.* varietic.s, the black, and the white. As they require 

tlie same length of time to ripen, they are sometimes sown sepa- 
rately, and sometimes mixed. The best soil for Shamay is red or 
ash-colourcd, containing a good deal of sand, and in this country is 
common on high places. Without much manure, this ground docs 
not bear constant cropping. After resting a year, or more, it is 
first cultivated for Huruti, and next season for Sfuimay. If manure 
can* be procured, a crop of Ragy is taken, and then it has another 
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fallow. Dung being a scarce article, in place of the Ragy a second chapter 
crop of Hhamayh taken; but it is a bad one. If the fallow has 
been long, and high bushes have grown up, afterburning these, the July 
crop of Huruli will be great, aiul two or three good crops of 
Shamay will follow. When good Ragy soil has for a year or more 
been waste, and is to be brought again into cultivation, the first 
crop taken ought to be Shanuty ; I’or Ragy tlirives very ill on land 
that is not constantly cultivated. In this case, the Shaway gives a 
great (jnantity of straw, but little grain. W'hcn the rains have 
failed, so that the7itf«;y has not been sown, or when, in consequence 
of drought, it has died, should the end of the season be favourable, 
a crop of S/iiwiay is taken from the fields lliat arc usually cultivated 
with Ragy. This crop also runs to straw, and the following crop 
of Ragy requires more dung than usual. In the course of thirty 
days, any time between the middle of April and middle of July, 
plough three or four times. Then after a good rain, or one which 
makes the. water run on the surface of the ground, harrow with the 
rake dran'ii by oxen, and sow the Hhamay seed with the drill, put- 
ting in with the Sudiky (Fig. 26) rows of the pulses called Huruli or 
Toxary. In four months, without farther trouble, it ripens. The 
seed for a C'o/fl«-tf-land is 2i IScers of the Shamay ami 6’ of the 
pulse. In a good crop, the Shamay will produce 10 Colagas of Shamay, 
and two of Tovary, or one of Huruli. This, reduced to English 
measures, will be nearly as follows : 

Pi'cks. IJuslicK. 

One acre sows of 2,221368 and produces 22,213684 

Toxary 0,6.99133 - - 5,552736 

Total 2,920501 - - - 27,76,642 

The Shamay straw is but bad fodder. 

The next most considerable crop is the pulse called Huruli, the llurvli,c)T 
only kind of which, cultivated here, is the white. Except after ^ 
Car'-Ellu, or upon new ground, it never succeeds. The longer the 
Vo I.. I. 3 C 
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CIIAPTKR ground has been uMste, especially if it has been overgrown with 
small bushes of the Tayn^adii, or Bandury, (Cassia aiirkHlata,tiy\di 
July25, iVc. Dodoma viscosa .) so much the l)ettcr for It grows 
best upon ash-colourcd soil, and next to that prefers a red soil, in 
Vvhich there is much sand. In Srdcami, or from about the middle 


of July to the middle of ugu? , burn the bushes ; and either then, 
or in the course of the next month, plough once. After the next 
good rain sow the seed broadcast, and plough the field across the 
former furrou's. A Co/w^'^/z-land sows IG Hcers of IJurnli, and in a 
good crop produces twenty seeds. 

One acre sows IjllOdSf peck, and produces 5,556’84 bushels. 

The quantity of all the otlicr crops is inconsiderable. 

In a jiarticular quality of soil, of which the quantity is small, 
cotton and Alobu Natony are cultivated. It is a black clay, which 
contains small masses of lime-stone. On this grouml Rugy will not 
grow; but on soil cotton will grow, although not Avell. In 
the course of a month, any time in the first quarter of the year, 
which commences about the vernal equinox, plough five times. 
Then, after a good rain, harrow, with the rake drawn by oxen, and 
sow with the drill, the seed of the Navony being put in the Curigy, 


and that of the cotton in the Sudiky (sec Figure G6‘) ; then harrow 
again. It gets neither weeding nor manure. In four months the 
Narony i.s reaped, and the .space on which it grew i.s ploughed. The 
cotton, in 15 da\s afterwards, begins to give ripe capsules; and till 
yaisukha, or about the middle of the following April, it continues 
to produce a good quantity. If the farmer be able, he then ploughs 
up the whole field, and sows it as at first ; but if he be poor, or 
lazy, he weeds the field by ploughing between the rows of cotton, 
and cuts it down close by the ground. It shoots ii|) fresh branches, 
and in the second year gives a poor crop. A Co/wga-land requires 4 
Seers of cotton seed, and nine of that of Navony, and produces 96 
fold of the Navony. The fanners can give no account of the quan- 
tity of cotton wool that any extent of land produces ; for it is spun 
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by their women as gathered. The produce of the Navoiiy is equal CHAPTER 
to about 20 bushels on an acre. This land is sometimes let by a , ' . 

division of crops, and sometimes for a fixed rent. It is more valua- July ..'j.&c. 
ble than the land used for Ragy. 

narica[fnie the account of agriculture at Scringapatam) is sown UaiUu. 
in low soft places, where in tlie rainy season water is found near 
the surface. The soil is of different kinds. In Vahakha, Jyakhtha, 
and Ashudlia, or three months following the middle of April, plough 
three times in the course of thirty days. After the next rain that 
happens, iiarrow with the rake drawn by oxen, sow broad-cast, and 
then repeat the harrowing. It ripens in six months without farther 
trouble. As fodd'w for cattle, the straw is reckoned equal to that of 
R<igy, or of lluruti. The seed for a CWr/ga-land is 24' Seen j the 
produce in a good crop is 10 Colagas, or 40 fold. 

One acre sows pecks, and produces 22,21 bushels. 

lint' fs- Ella is sown in places called Jauvugu, or sticking-land, Uats-FMu. 
which are situated at the bottom of rocks ; from w'hencc in the 
rainy season the water filters, and rcmlers the soil ver}' moist. In 
such places nothing else will thrive. When the rain has set in so 
late as to prevent the cultivation of any thing else, the Huls'-Elltt 
is sown also on any land, especially on Ragy fields. On such soils, 
however, the Hnls'-EHu docs not succeed. In Rhadrapada, or 
AswajOy (from about the midille of August till about that of Octo- 
ber,) plough once, .sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed, which 
ripens in four months. On a Co/tfgrt-land sow .six Seen, which in a 
good crop will produce four Colagas. 

An acre sows d..5fi.5342 peck, ami produces 8,88.54 bushels. 

Here are cultivated two kinds of Sesamum, the Cam ox ll'idl'-Ellu, Sesamum. 
and the Gur-EUu, wliich, on comparing the seeds, the people here 
say, is the fi'all'-Ellu of Scringapatam. The lust, I have already 
observed, forms part of the watered crops; the Car'-E/lu is culti- 
vated on dry-field. The soil best litted for it is Daray, or stony 
land, which answers also for Shaniay, and llumli. The gTound, on 
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CH.APTKR .which Car-FAlu has heeu cultivated, will answer for the last- 
VI. 

mentioned grain ; but not so well as that which has been uncultivated. 
July io, iVc. y\fter it, even without dung, Shomay thrives m' ell. The same ground 
will every year produce a good crop ot* this EHu. If a crop of 
Ellii is taken one year, and a crop of Shamay the next, and so on 
successively, the crops of F.lln will be poor, but those of S/iamay 
will be good. After the first rain that happens in I'umiliha, which 
begins about the middle of April, ])lough three times. With the 
next rain sow broa<l-cast, and plough in the sce<l. In between four 
and five months, it ripens without farther trouble. Owx JVocula- 
land the sce<l is six Seers, and the produce in a good crop is 5 
Colagas, or eighty fold. 

An acre sows 0,.Wo34‘i peck, and prod\iccs 1 1,10()842 bushels. 
ilitiu/ii, or JIarulu is cultivated on a particular soil, which is rcservcil for the 
Hnmui. purpose, and consists of ash-coured clay mixed with sand. There 
arc herein eominou use three kituls JIarulu; the I^lwla, or field; 
and the. Doda, and ChiUu, whicli arc cultivated in gardens. A red 
kind is also *0 be se(’u in gardens, where it is raised as an ornament. 
The Chill'- flarulu produces the best oil. Next to it is the Phu/a 
that is cultivatcil in the fiehls. In the course of a few days, any 
time in the three months following the vernal e<|uinox, plough 
three times. With the next rain that happens, plough again, and 
at the same time drop the scctls in one furrow at the distance of 
one cubit and a half, and then cover them with the nc.\t furrow. 
A mouth afterwards hoe with the Cunlay, so as to kill tlie weeds, 
and to throw the earth in ridges toward the roots of the plant. It 
ripens without farther trouble. At the time tim JIarulu is planted, 
seeds of the pulses called Axuray and Toxaray are commonly scat- 
tere<l through the field. In four months after this, the JIarulu begins 
to produce ripe fruit, and for three mouths continues in full crop. 
For two months more it produces small quantities. A JP’oculaAxxiCi 
sows 9 Seers of seed, and in a gooil crop produces 4 Colagas. 

An acre sows 0,833 peck, and produces 8,88o4 bushels. 
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The grain called Barugu Is of two kinds ; JRarugit and Caht- CHAPTER 
liarugu. The former is sown in both watered-land, and dry-field.; 
the latter is sown only in dry-field. The former is sown on any kind July 2.5, &c. 
of soiljbnt injure.s the following crop of Itagi/ or of Sharnay. It is sown ° 
either on land where something else has been sown, and owing to 
a want of rain, or other accident, has failcil ; or on land that is fit 
for nothing else. In this case, plough three times in the month 
immediately following the vernal e(|uinox. After the next rain, 
harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, sow broad-cast, and harrow 
again. When the field has been previously sown with something 
that has failed, plough twice in Bliadrapada, the month preceding 
the autumnal equinox, and then sow in the same manner. In be- 
tween 2v atul 3 months it ripens. The seed on a If'ocula-Hnd 
is 24 Seers. 'I'hc produce is .5 Colagas, or twenty fold. 

An acre sows 2,2213(i8 pecks, and produces 11,106842 bushels. 

The Calu liarugu is cultivated on rich Ragy land, M'hich it does CaluBarygu. 
not materially injure. The process is the same as for the other kind, 
but it re<iuires 5 months to ripen ; and in a good year, when there 
is much rain, produces 1 (JanUaca, or eighty fold. It is a very cheap 
food for the poor, and the straw is better than that of Sharnay. 

An acre sows 2,221.9 pecks, and produces 44,42736 bushels. 

Navony is of three kinds; Bily^ which is cultivated on watered- N<nony,o\ 
land; Kempa, which is cultivated in Palm gardens; and Mobu^ 
which is cultivated in dry-field. When it is sown along with cotton, 

I have already mentioned how it is managed -; but it is also culti- 
vated separately. It grows on both Ragy and Jola ground, and 
does not injure the succeeding crop of either. In the course of 
twenty or thirty days, any time in Jyaishtha, Ashudha, or Sr&vana, 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th months after the vernal equinox, plough four 
times. If dung can be obtained, it ought to be put on after the 
first ploughing. With the next rain, harrow with the rake drawn by 
oxen, sow broad-cast, and harrow again. The straw is reckoned 
next in quality to that of Ragy ; but the grain, in the opinion 9f 
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CHAPTER the natives, is inferior. A tyocula-land sows o &erf, and in a good 
ci’op produces 10 Colagas. 

July 25, &c. An acre sows, 0,833 peck, and produces 22,213684 bushels. 

If «/% Svja. JVullay Hiya is the same as what at Seringapatam is called 

C/iica Camhii. There is here anoriicr kind called Hulu Suja ; but 
not having seen it growing, I cannot say whether it is a different 
species, or merely a variety of the llolcus spicatus. The JVullay 
Suja is cultivated on Rugy ground, and docs not injure the suc- 
ceeding crop of that grain. In the course of fifteen or twenty 
days, any time in Vaisdkha, or Jyaislitlia, the 2d, and *3d months 
after the vernal equinox, plough four tmies. Then after a good 
rain harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and either sow broad-cast, 
or with the drill. In the last case, rows of Avaray, Tovary, or Huruli, 
arc put in with the Hudiky, and the field is again harrowed. At the 
end of a month hoc with the Cuntay, and in the course of fifteen 
days repeat this twice. A JVoculu of land sows 8 Seers of Suja, and 
8 At'cTA' of the pulses, and produces 10 Colagas oi the former, and 
two of the latter. 

Peck, Bushels. 

An acre sows of 0,7405 - and produces - 22,213684 

of pulse 0,7405 4,4427 

Total 1,481 26,655384 


Joh that is 
raised in 
dry-jield. 


The Jola that is cultivated on dry- field is of three kinds; Agava, 
Kempa, ami Jlessara, I have had no opportunity of ascertaining 
their botanical allinity or difi'erencc. They are all, probably, mere 
varieties of the Jfolcus sorghunu The best soil for them is a black 
clay i and the. next, the same mixed avitli sand. For llagy these 
soils are of a jioor (juality ; but, on the same dry-field, Jola and 
Ragy may be alternately cultiviited, without injuring either. In 
Vaisukha, or the 2d month after the vernal equinox, plough four 
limes. After the next rain sow the seed. It is sown either broad- 
cast, or by (.ropping it in the furrow after the plough. Smooth 
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the field by drawing a plank over it. It requires neillier weeding CIIAPrEB 
nor manure. Eor fodder its straw is inferior to that oi' liagi/, but 
superior to that of rice. The seed for a // t/cM/</-lund is i&’C/w. July 25, &c. 
Jgara Join ripens in months, and in a good crop produces 12 
Colagas; Kempa Join ripens in 4 inontlis, and produces 10 Cola- 
gas ; the llmaru ripens in the same time, and produces 8 Colugas. 

Peck. lUbhcls. 

An acre sows - 0,69418 /. produces - - 26*, 

Kempa J. - - - 22,213684 

JlessamJ. - - - 17,770909 

Tlic pulse called Udu here is the same with that at Seriagapatain. Udu. 

It grows best on a black soil, which it <loes not injure for the suc- 
ceeding crop of Plough twice in AsMdlin or Uruvaiui, the 4th 

and .'ith months after the vernal equinox. After the next rain sow 
broad-cast, and jilough in the seed. In 3j months it ripens with- 
out i'arthcr troul)le. The straw is only useful as fodder for camels. 

A Colagu-liiml sows twelve Seers, and in a good crop produces 
24 fold. 

An acre sows 1,1 1068 peck .and produces 6,66133 bushels. 

The pulse called IJessarii is cultivated exactly in the same man- Ilcssam. 
ner .as l^da. Cattle can eat tlic straw. The husks, or dry pods, of 
Ihssaru, Vdu, and Avarap, arc reckoned a fodder superior to even 
St r.av,'. In three months tlic y/cw</r« ripens. A /Foctt/a-laiul 
in a good crop produces 4 Cola gas. 

An acre sows 1,1 106.8 peck, and produces 8,88.54 bushels. 

In the Tartiori, or kitclicn gardens, here, the principal articles Kitchen 
are maize, transplanted Ragif, wheat, tunnerie, capsicum, onions, 
garlic, and hemp, which is only used to intoxicate. Large gardens 
are watered with the Capilp, and small ones with the single Yatam. 

The water in the wells is about 21 feet below the surface. A garden 
of a CWflf^rt-laud requires four men and four women to work it. 

The men, however, occasionally perforin other work, and the women 
spin. 
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vr. 

July 25, &c. 

Palm- 

gardens. 


The betd-mit or Areca gardens M'ere here of some importance ; 
hut during the terror occasioned by the last Marattah invasion, 
many of them, from want of care, perished. Several are now re- 
planting. The situation that is reckoned most favouralde for them 
is a black soil, which contains calcareous nodules. It differs from 
that in which cotton is raised, by having the lime-stone a cubit 
or two deep ; whereas the cotton requires it to be at the surface. 
For Areca gardens the people here do not approve of that ground 
which contains water near the surface ; for they say, that the pro- 
duce of such soils is of little value. The gardens tat this place are 
watered from reservoirs, from canals, and from wells by means of 
the Capily. The trees are remarkably line. 

To make a new garden, in Srdvana, the 5th month after the vernal 
equinox, plough four times. Then w'ith the hoe, called Vdln Ku- 
(lali, form the garden into beds six cubits wide. Between every 
two beds is a raised channel, for bringing a supply of Nvatcr ; and in 
the center of each bed is a deep channel, to carry off what is super- 
iluous. The beds are divided into plots ten or twelve cubits long. 
Then plant the whole with shoots of the hetddeaf vine (Piper Jietle ), 
and for its support sow the seeds of the Haluam, Agashuy, and 
Nugay. Then surrouud the whole with a thick hedge, and once a 
day for three months water with a pot. Whenever weeds grow, 
they must be removed ; and at each time the betd-vines must get 
some dung. Between every two rows of the vines, in the ^th 
month, is put a row of young plantain trees ( Alum ), Once in four 
days afterwards the water is given from the reservoir or well. In 
six months the vines must be tied up to the young trees. At the 
same time, for every /f'otw/a-land, 3,000 nuts of the Areca must be 
planted near the roots of the vines. When they are three years 
old, a thousand of them will be fit for use, and 800 are required to 
platvd a /Focu/a-land, or about an acre and a half. They are planted 
distant in every direction from each other 5 cubits. At the same 
time plant on the inside of the hedge some rows of coco-nut palms, 
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and orange, lime, Mango, or Jack trees. Tlic eight hundred Areca CIIAPTKK 
palms, at five cubits distance, would only occupy about an acre; 
but a considerable space is taken up by a walk, and by the rows of 
fruit trees between them and the hedge. In nine years, from the 
first formation of the garden, the betel-imies, and most of the trees 
that supported them, are removed. A few of the Agashny, and all 
the plantains, are allowed to remain. In the twelfth year the Arecn 
palms begin to proiluce fruit. The remaining Agashay (JEschyno- 
vwne grandiflora) trees, and one half of the plantains, arc then re- 
moved. After this, the garden requires water only once in the 
eight days, when there is no rain; and the whole is dug over, and 
formed like rice-ground into proper squares, and channels for <lis- 
tributing the water. One year it is manured with dung; in the 
second with the leaves of the Hoingay, and Coghi ( Robinia mitis, 

SiWtX Galega purpurea), and in the third year with mud from the 
bottom of a reservoir. So long as the garden Lasts, this succession 
of manures shouhl, if possible, be continued ; and when the palms 
attain their full growth, which is in the 14th year of the garden, 
the plantain trees arc entirely removed. For 30 years, from its ar- 
riving at maturity, the palm continues vigorous, and for 14 years 
more gratlnally declines ; during which time a new garden ought 
to be formed, and then the old trees should be cut, and the ground 
cultivated w itii grain, till the second formed garden again begins to 
decay. In place of those that die, some poor farmers plant new trees, 

.and thus constantly keep up a garden on the same spot ; but here 
this is looked upon as a bad practice. The crop season lasts two 
months before, and one after, the autumnal equinox. The niit, 
after being peeled, is cut into seven or eight pieces, and put up in 
u heap. Then take one Seer of the nut, one Seer of Cut, or Terra 
Japonica, and a hundred leaves of the Piper Betle, beat them toge- 
ther repeatedly with some water, and strain the juice thus obtained 
into a pot. Take 20 Seers of the bark of the Cari Jali ( Mimosa in- 
dica E. M.), and boil it during a whole night in a large pot, with 
VoL. I. 3 D 
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CHAPTER forty Seers of water. With this decoction mix the juice expressed 
from the former materials, and boil agaiji. While it is boiling, put 
July 25, Sec. jjj jreca nut, after it has been cut, until the pot be full. Imme* 
diately after, take it out with a ladle, and put in more, till the whole 
is boiled. In order to be dried, it mu.st be three days exposed on 
mats to the sun, and is then lit for sale. It is bought up chiefly by 
the merchants of the place, and by those of Gtibi. To enable the 
fanner to pay his rent, which is a certain fixed sum of money, it is 
customary for the merchant to make advances. Forty Mounds of 
dried nut is here reckoned the common produce of a Ca/ffo'fl-land, 
which is about six hundred weight and one third an acre, or for 
each tree about lb. At Chmdra-giri, near this place, the produce 
is one half more, or 60 Mounds. The former custom was for govern- 
ment to give every person who undertook to make a plantation of 
palms an advance of 100 Fanams (3/. 7s. Irf.) and of 10 Colagas 
(abont 33 f bushels) of grain, for every Colaga (1^ acre) of land that 
he engaged to plant. The first year’s rent was 30 Fanams ; the se- 
cond year’s rent 40 Fanams ; from the third until the twelfth year 
QO Fanams ; the thirteenth year \Wi Fanams; the fourteenth and 
subsequent years 166 Fanams. These rents, reduced to the acre at 
the Seringapatam exchange, and small fractions being omitted, 
will be : 

1st year - - - - >^.0 13 .5 

Sd year - - - - 0 17 H 

3d — 12th years - - - 1 6 10 

13th year- - - - 2 4 7 

Full rent - - - - 3 14 3 

The full rent at C^aMt/ra-gtrt is 250 Fanams, or about 5l. lOj. an 
acre. This high rent is, however, greatly less than one half of the 
produce. 

Among the betel-leaf gardens in this neighbourhood a few Yams 
(Dioscoreaj are planted ; and this is the only place above the Ghats 
where I found that valuable root cultivated. Ip tue betel-nut 
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gardens they would succeed, but it is imagined that they would CHAPTEii 
injure the crop. ^ 

The only other thing cultivated in these palm gardens is Kmpa J‘'b’ 25, 
Navonp, which may be soivn every year in the fifth month after the 
autumnal equinox. The. ground in the middle of the squares is 
dug up, and in a garden of a Colaga of land 4 j Seers of the seed arc 
sown. I’lie ground is then smoothed with the hand and dunged. 

The produce is only f)6 Seers, and the principal intention of sowing 
it is to prevent the siiuirrcls from hurting the nuts, by giving them 
a more favourite food. These little animals, though beautiful, arc 
a very destructive vermin, and would be destroyed by the inhabi* 
tants of this place, were it practicable. In many other places their 
ilestruction would be considered as sinful. 

In a garden here, watered by the Capily, and said to be a Colaga- Expcnce of 
land, or about an acre and a halt^ the water in the wells being about 
<10 feet below the surface, I found that there were constantly em- 
ployed three men, two oxen, and a buffalo. This was said to be the 
rate of labour common in the country. At crop season, and wdien 
the whole ganlen was hoed, extraordinary laliourers were hired. 

ACapily which I examined, the water being 19 feet S inches C(/^//y,ama- 
below the surface, emptied its bucket, on an average, once every raising water. 
S6 seconds ; and at each time brought up 32iVtrale gallons of water. 

One man and two oxen could work it for eight hours in the day, 
and thus draw up daily 26,280 gallons. Double the quantity may 
be had, from the same well, by a double set of cattle. Stops, how 
ever, frequently intervene, that very considerably diminish the 
quantity actually raised. 

The rent here upon dry-field is not fixed ; but, before ploughing Tenures, 
commences, a bargain is annually made between the acting Gauda, 
or renter, and the farmer. Dry soil fit for Ragt/i which implies its 
being of a good quality^ lets from 10 to 30 Fanams for a Colaga 
sowing, or about 6 acres; or for from 13<4 to 3s. 4d. the acre. If 
the same soil admits of being watered, so as to raise transplanted 
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Cmtdas and 
renters. 


jManncr of 
dividing the 
wet crops. 


Ragy, it pays from 20 to 25 Imams for a or from 9 to 

1 1 shillings an acre. The same soil, iii situations answering for kit- 
chen gardens, pays from 40 to 70 Fanams a Coluga, or nearly from 
Ifijf. to 31 J. for an acre and a half. None of the rents, liowever, are 
fixed, either to the person who rents the village from the govern- 
ment, or to tlko cultivators, except those on rice lands ami Initel- 
nut gardens. The cultivator is nevertheless considered as having 
a claim to certain lands; and, even if he have been absent for a 
number of years, he may return, and reclaim the lands formerly 
occupied by his family; and has a right to them, on paying the 
same rent which others ofier. If a new man, however, has made 
any improvements, such as digging a v'cll, or planting a garden, 
he must be paid for his trouble before the hnincr occupant can 
resume his possession. 

To each village there is. an hereditarv who at anv rate 

gets a share of the wet crops on their division, and |)crforms the 
village sacrifices, which are here made to the CVowAu (pillar), the 
image of the village god. The renter performs the other duties; 
and he agrees to give so much to the governincul, and makt?s as 
much as he can, consistently with the rules of the village. Each 
year- the Amildar lets the village to the highest bichler. The renter 
finds security for his personal appearance when called upon, but not 
for the payment of his rent. 

In dividing aheap of rice, between the cultivator ami renter, the 
following is the custom of this place. The heaps contain, upwards, 
from 20 Colagas, or 1920 Seers. 

Seers 6 are first taken for the gods, and are divided among the 
Pujurh of the village temples, and the Fanchdnga. 

5 are divided between two Jangamas, and one Ddseru 
1" is given to the Panchttnga, 


Seers 12-J 

'Fhe Iieap is then measured, and divided by the following rule: 
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If the (icfld has been entirely watered by a reservoir, the cultivator CHAPTER 
gets one half. If he has used the Capilii entirely, he gets two- 
thirds. If the water has come from a canal, he gets five-ninths. If July25,&c. 
the water in the tank lasts for 3 months, ami afterwards the culti- 
vator must use tlic Capily, he gets three-fifths, 

A portion is left, at the bottom ; from whicli, for every Candaca 
that has been in the Jieap, are taken. 

Seers 144 to be divided equally among tlic or hereditary 

chief, Shamboga, or accomptant, iron-smitli, TalUari, 
and Toty, or Avatchmen, washerman, barber, carpen- 
ter, and pot-maker. 

Sf) for the Nirgunty, or conductor of water. 

96' for the Madiga, or tanner who makes the Capily. 

IQ for the Shamboga, or accomptant. 

12 for the Gauda, or hereditary chief. 

66 a scramble now takes place, and each of the above 
mentioned persons, the mendicants excepted, takes 
about 6 Ameers. 

12,j given before. 

36f){- SeerSf if the heap contained 1920, are thus given away. 

The proportion on a larger heap will be some trifle less. If any 
remain, it is divided between the cultivator and renter, by the 
same rule as before. The Madiga, or tanner, gets also the sweep- 
ings. Such a manner of division could only be continued from 
its oftering great opportunities to defraud government. 

It is here estimated, that a plough will cultivate as much dry- Workpci- 
ficld as would sow 9f> Seci's of Jla<iy, or about f> acres : or as much •'y 

_ oi]C|iluugh; 

M'atcred land as would sow three Colagas of Paddy, or about 4-| stock, 
acres. If both be mixed, it would cultivate about 4-5 acres of dry- 
field, and Sj of watered. A plough requires at least one man and 
two oxen ; but if the farm be properly .stocked, there ought to be 
three for each plough. Many farmers in every part of the country 
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Servants 

wajies. 


I-reqaent 

scarcity. 


arc so poor, that they cannot stock a farm of one plough ; and for 
this purpose two, or even three, arc sometimes obliged to unite 
their cajjitals. A man who keeps three or four ploughs is a wealthy 
person. Some first-Vate farmers possess as far as ten ; yet the most 
favourable situation, of a proper mixture of watered land and dry- 
field, does not make his farm more than eighty-two acres and a half. 
Afarm of this kind, fully stocked, constantly requires ten ploughmen, 
two other men, and ten women servants, besides some additional 
hands at seed-time and harvest. A man’s wages here are 6' Fanams, 
or about 4«. a month; aw'oman’sa Fanams, or 3s. 4r/. The labour- 
ing servants, or Baligaru, live in their own houses. The old women 
of their families live at home, cook, spin, take care of the- children, 
and do all domestic labour; the men, ami their young wives, hire 
themselves out to the wealthy farmers, on the same conditions of 
service as at Scringapatam. Pregnancy occasions scarcely any in- 
terruption in the labour of the women, who arc very hardy. 

Although almost every year the scarcity of rain, and the partial 
nature of that which come.s, occasions in some part of the country 
above the GIuUs a greater or less scarcity of grain ; yet in the time 
of peace, famine seldom comes to such a height, that many die of 
absolute want. From those part^ of the country that have been 
most favoured with rain, the superfluous corn is transported to the 
parts where the crop has failed; and although it is high .priced, the 
poor are able to get as much as prevents them from immediately 
dying; although the scantiness of their aliment, no doubt, fre- 
quently induces disorders that terminate in death. It is said, tliat 
one fourth of the grain which, in times of plenty, the people usually 
consume, is sullicicnt to keep them alive, and enable them to work 
for their subsistence. It is when war is joined to scarcity, and in- 
terrupts the transportation of grain, that famine produces all its 
horrors. These were never so severely felt here, as during the in- 
vasion of Lord Cornwallis ; when, the country being attacked on 
all sides, and penetrated in every direction by hostile armies, or 
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by defending ones little less destructive, one half at least of the CH^TEtt 
inhabitaiita perished of absolute want, and repaid dearly for the 
miseries which they had formerly indicted on the wretched jieople -July 25, &c. 
of the lower Carnatic. I do not mean, by this, to reflect on the 
noble lca<ler of the British army : the people, every where that it 
came, seem sensible that he avoided, as much as was practicable, 
doing them any injury. 

In every Tuluc, or district, where there are forests, there is a OyddaCavUa, 
Gydda Carila, who annually pays to the government a certain sum, 
and has the exclusive privilege of collecting honey, wax, and lac. 

On all such as cut timber for building their liouses, he also levies 
a duty ; and all the trees, except sandal-wood, arc in fact his pro- 
perty. The government ought to pay him for all the trees which 
it requires; hut this is generally omitted, an Indian government 
rarely paying for any thing which it can get by force. The keeper 
of the forest exacts also small duties on those who, without being 
privileged, feed their goats and cattle in the woods ; on tlic women, 
who collect the leaves, Avhich are used as platters by all ranks in 
this country ; and on those who collect firewood, and grass for 
thatch. 

In this district there are many sandal wood trees; but of so bad Sandal wooJ: 
a quality, that they are never cut. 

From the hills in this vicinity, about a hundred Mounds of lac tac. 
(almost 24 hundred weight) are annually procured ; and there is 
more in several of the neighbouring districts. 

The bees here arc of four kinds: I. That from which most of the ikes, 
honey and wax is procured, is called Jlcgenu. This is a large bee, 
which builds under projections of the rocks, or in caverns. A large 
nest gives 8 Seers, Seringapatam weight, of honcy—f.VTr »»d .‘3 
Seers of wax ih. A small hive gives about one thinl of this 
quantity. The honey is gathered twice a year, in Asliudlia and 
M&gha, or in the month following the summer solstice, and the 
second after that of winter. Souie people of the Baydaru cast make 
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the collecting of honey and wax a profession, and it is one attended 
with much danger. Having discovered a hive, some of them kindle 
a fire under the rock, and throw on it the leaves of the Cassia Jis-- 
tula, and of the Pulcseri, which emit a smoke so acrid, that nothing 
living can endure it. The bees are forced to retire; and some 
others of the Jiai/ifas, so soon as the smoke subsides, lower down by 
a rope one of their companions, who with a pole knocks off the nest, 
and is immediately drawn up again ; for, if he made any delay, the 
bees would return, and their stinging is so violent, that it endangers 
life. In order to fortify him against the sharp points of rocks, and 
against injury from the rope, which passes round his chest, the ad- 
venturous Bayda is secured, before and behind, by several folds of 
leather. II. The bee, that produces the next greatest quantity of 
honey is called the CaiU, or Chittu Jaimt ; that is, stick, or small 
honey. This bee is very small, and baiUls, around the branch of a 
tree, a comb of an oblong shape, and sharpened at both ends. It is 
found at all seasons, but is in the greatest perfection at the same time 
with the other. The honey is of the finest quality ; but the whole 
comb seldom weighs more than two Seers, or J/^rlb. This bee 
does not sting, and is readily driven away by a tn ig switched round 
the comb. III. The Tuduvay is a bee of which the honey is of an 
excellent quality, but rarely procured ; for it generally builds deep 
in the crevices of rocks, where it is totally inaccessible. Sometimes, 
however, it is found in hollow trees, and one hive will give from 
20 to 25 Seers of honey, or about 12 or 15 pounds ; but the quantity 
of wax- is in proportion small. This is a large bee ; but it very scl- 
<lom stings those who plunder its hive. IV. The Togriga is a very 
small bee, that seldom stings. It takes possession of the deserted 
nests of the white ants (Termes), which in this country are very 
numerous in the wastes of red soil, such as is usually cultivated for 
Ragy. Of this stiff earth, the white ants raise lulls resembling the 
stump of a tree, which are from four to six feet high, very hard, 
and able long to tusist the heaviest rain. These, when deserted, 
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most commonly become the luikina; places of snakes ; but some- CHAPTER 
times give shelter to the Togript bee. Its nest is therefore easily 
accessible ; but it is very small, and contains only about a Seer of Ju'ySi.&c, 
honey, and half a Seer of wax. 

From the seed dropped by birds, or by accident, great numbers wiM-datc, «r 
of the palm called lljulu (Elate sylceslris) grow here wild. It will 
thrive on any good soil that docs not contain lime, and grows in- 
deed on the poorest lands; but in these it afl’ords har<IIy any juice. 

To rear it requires no trouble, as tiic prickly nature of its leaves 
snfViciently deters cattle. The English use only one name for the 
juices of all the difterent palm-trees in India, and call them all 
Toddy, which seems to be a eorrupti(m of Tdri, the Mu.ssidman name 
lor the juice of the Palmira, or Borassux fiahel/iformix. 'J'he natives 
have distinct names for each kind of juice; and, in fact, there seem 
to be considerable differences in their qualities. That of the Elate 
is by the Mussulmans called -S'/z/i/y ; in the Karnata language Heuda; 
and in the Telinga and Tamnl dialect's Callu. The juice of the Bo- 
rassux, although the tree grows well enough, is here never extracted, 
and the natives <leny their extracting Siiidy. The Siady is never 
drunk by the natives till it has fermented, when it becomes ex- 
ceedingly intoxicating, and in many villages great <jiiantities are 
consumed. In this place it is never distilled ; tliough, no doubt, it 
would afford a spirit that, by rectification and age, might be made 
palatable. Much of the ASindy, when fresh, is boiled down into Ja- 
gory, which sells for about -V of the price of that made from sugar- 
cane, and is chiefly used for distillation. The |)roccss here is 
exactly the same as that described at IPaiura. 

All the palms in this district arc let to a person of the Manner of 

/rfigfl cast, who pays annually \%0 Pagodas, or rather more than 
40/. aud lets them out again to the Id'igas of the different villages. 

Each palm gives juice R)r three months in the year, and they will 
do this at any season ; so that every man divides his trees into four 
VoL. I. .‘3 E 
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portions, and thus has throughout tiie year a regular supply and 
employment. 

The juice of the Elate sylvestris is extracted by cutting a deep 
horizontal gash into the stem, at some distance below the leaves, 
and then cutting towards this from below in a sloping direction. 
The juice exsudes from the pores of the sloping surface, and is col- 
lected in a notch formed at its lower extremity ; whence it is con- 
veyed into a pot by one of the jlivisions of the leaf^ which serves 
as a gutter. According to his alertness, one man can collect the 
juice of from .30 to 50 palms. 50 good trees, or 100 very bad ones, 
give 70 Pucka Seers, or about 1/ ale gallons ; and this may be boiled 
into ';0 Cudia Seers oi' Jago/y, or about 46’| lb. At sun-rise it is 
put in earthen pots, and boiled until noon. When the ebullition 
becomes so violent as to endanger the running over of the li(|uor, 
it is allayed by a small (jnantity of the emulsion of Ricinus seed. 
Small holes arc then made in the ground, and in the bottom of each 
arc placed two cutliugs of any twining plant. Over these are laid 
some leaves, upon which ti.c boiling Jagory is poured. When it has 
cooled, it is lifted out by means of the projecting ends of the 
twining plant. This palm is of very little other use. Mats are 
made of its leaves, and its stem is used in building the wretched 
huts of the poorer class of inhabitants. 

The Mgas, or Idigaru, are a cast of Tclinga origin ; and, though 
they have lost all tradition concerning the time when they settled 
in this country, they still recaiu their original language. In this 
they are called luraxcanlu, 'J’hcy can all eat in common, hut keep 
up the purity of the breed by marrying only in certain families 
whose descent is known. Like the Shanar of Madras, their proper 
business is to extract the juice of palm trees, to make it into Ja^ 
gory, and to distil it into spirituous liquors; but some few of them 
have become farmers. They wish to he called but their 

claim to be of a pure descent is not acknowledged by the Brdhnunu, 
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and they appear never to have been permitted to carry arms. The CHAPTER 
Idiffas can read and write accompts. Although they eat animal 
food, they are prohibited from drinking even palm-wine. The men Ju>y25,A:c 
are allowed a plurality of wnves, but can divorce them for no cause 
except adultery. Adultresses and widows cannot marry again; 
they may, however, become concubines, or Cutigas. All the de- 
scendants of these form an inferior kind of breetl, called also Cuti- 
gas, with whom those who are descended from chaste mothers will 
not intermarry. The women sell the produce of their husband’s 
labour, and manage household affairs ; but never toil in the fields. 

Even after the age of puberty they continue to be marriageable, 
and are not permitted to bury themselves with their husband’s bo- 
dies. They have no hereditary chiefs ; but the renter, with a council 
as usual, settles all disputes, and punishes by fine all transgressions 
against the rules of cast. At their marriages, and at the monthly 
and annual ceremonies performed in commemoration of their de- 
ceased parents, the Pamh&nga, or astrologer, reads Mantrams. 

Their Guru is of the cast called Satunana, and is named Cadry Sin- 
gaia. Near this place he has two houses, and his ofliicc being here- 
ditary, he is a married man. He reads to them tlie history of the 
gods, written in the Tdinga language; gives them holy water, 
admonishes them to wear the mark of Vishnu on their foreheads, 
and from each person he receives two Fanams as charity. His visits 
are about once in two years. With such a Guru, the principal ob- 
ject of their worship is of course Vishnu ; but they also offer sacri- 
fices to the Saktis, and to the Virika, or men who, on account of 
chastity, liave been sainted. All other good men are supposed to 
become powerful spirits, but are not objects of worship. Bad men 
are punished in hell. Tliis cast do not take the vow of Ddscri. 

The Curubaru are an original cast of Karnafa, and, wherever Customs of 
they are settled, retain its language. They are diiided into tvro 
tribes, that have no communion, and which are called Handy Guru- iiiiKil. 
barUf and Curubaru proper. These last again are divided into a 
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number of families ; such as tlie Jiiij, or elephant CW«A«rM ; the 
Hal, j)r milk Curitbaru ; the Colli, or lire (.\; the Xelli/ C,; the Sd- 
vtanla the Co/i C.; the A.^il and the Murhiiiitiiia Curuharu. 


These families are like the Golrams of the lirdliimiii ; it being con- 
sidered as ineestuons for two persons of the same family to inter- 


marry. The proper Curnhas have hereditary chiefs, who are called 
Gaiulas, whether they he head-men of villages or not, and possess 
the usual jurisdielion. Some of them can read accompts, hut they 
have no hook. The j)roper duty of the easl is that of shepherds, 
and of blanket weavers; and in general they have no other dress 
than a blanket. A few of those who arc ricli have betaken them- 


selves to the Inxiiry of wearing cotton cloth next tlteir skin; for 


all easts and ranks in this country wear the hlaid;et as an outer gar- 
ment. The dress of the women resembles that of the females of 


the kingdom of A va. The blanket is put behind the hack, and the 
two upper corners, being brought forward under the arms, arc 
crossed over the hosoni, and secured by the one being tucked under 
the other. As their blanket is larger than the cloth used by the 
women of Ava, the dre.ss is more ilcccnt. The Curuharu were, be- 
sides, Candachara, or militia ; cultivators, as farmers, as servants, and 
as gardeners; AUuxana, or the armed men who serve \\\o Amildars ; 
Auchaif, or post-messengers, and porters. They are allowed to eat 
animal food, but in most places are not permitted to drink spiri- 
tuous liquors. In other places this strictness is not rcqttircd ; and 
almost every where they into.xicate themselves with palm-wine. 
The women are very industrious, and perform every kind of work 
except digging and ploughing. Even after the age of puberty 
they continue marriageable, and can only be divorced for adultejy. 
In this cast the custom of Cutiga, or concubinage, prevails ; that is, 
all adulteresses who are turned away by their husbands, and have 
nut gone astray with a strange man, and all girls and widows, to 
whom a life of celibacy is disagreeable, may live with any man of 
the cast who chooses to keep tlieni. They are looked down upon 
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by their more virtuous sisters ; hut still arc adiiiittcd into company, CIIA^PIKR 
and are not out-casts. Among the C'lmibaru, the children ofeonem- 
bines do not form a se|)aratc cast, Init arc allowed to marry with those ■J^**'®* 
of a pure breed. By a connection with any man, except a Curiilui, 
a woman becomes an entire out-cast. The men take several wives; 
and, if they be good workers, do not always divorce them for adul- 
tery ; hut, as they thus incur some disgrace, tlicy must appease the 
anger of their kindred by giving them an entertainment, ami tlie 
(runi generally interposes his authority t«) prevmit a separation. 

'fhe Cunibi/s believe, that those men who <lie without having been 
marvictl become I'h'ibus, to whose images, at a great annual feast, 
whicli is celebrated on purpose, otferings of red cloth, rice, 

&c. arc made. If thi-* feast be. omitted, the I 'lrikus become enragc<l, 
occasion sickness, kill the .shee|>, alarm the |)eoplc by horrid <lrcanis, 
and, when they walk out at night, strike them on the back. They 
are only to be appeased by the celebration of the |)roper feast. The 
peculiar god of the cast is or father BitWf, one of the 

names i»f .SVv7< ; ami the image is in shape of the /./y/«v/; but no 
other person j)rays to Si\a umler this name, nor olVers sacriliecs to 
that god, wbielj is the mode by wbieb the (Uirnbas worship Bir'- 
uppa, 'flu; priests who olliciatc in the tcmj)lcs of this cleity are 
CiiriihaH. 'i'lieir olliee is iiereditary, and they do n<»t intermarry 
with the (langljtcrs of laymen. In some districts, the wor- 

ship another god, peculiar, I believe, to themselves, lie is called 
BiUtajf Dh’nni, ami is a destructive spirit. They olfer sacrifices to 
him in woods, hy the sides of rivulets, nr |>onds. The carcases of 
the animals kilkul before tiic image are given to tl»e barber and 
washerman, who eat them. Beside these, iYm Canilniru offer sacri- 
fices to the Sitklts, ami pray to every ohjeet of superstition (except 
Dhdnna lidja) tliat comes in their way. Tliey are considered as loo 
impure to he allowed to wear tlie Li/r^a, as their Guru does. This 
person is called ii/rvileur, ov Juu^uiiui ; luit he Is married, and his 
office is hereditary, llis title is Iluxana Hulilficmuru, ami he originall) 
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lived at Sarur, Avhich is near Kaly&na pattana. At his visits he be> 
stows consecrated ashes, and receives charity. He has a fixed due 
on marriages, and sends his agents to collect it. At some of their 
ceremonies the Paiickduga attends, and acts as Puro/iita, 

30th Ju!j/. — I went four cosses to Badarcana-hully, or the poor 
man's village ; which is fortified with a mud-wall and a strong hedge, 
and contains about twenty houses of cultivators. In the former 
war it fell into the hands of Purseram lihow's army ; and, although 
the inhabitants have lived ever since in perfect security, it has not 
yet recovered one half of its former population. The disease among 
the cattle last year did not extend toward this quarter farther than 
Chica Bala-pura; but this year it has killed one half of the stock. 

The country through which I came to-day consists of vallies 
interspersed with detached barren hills. In these vallies there has 
been formerly a good deal of cultivation ; at present however they 
are not half peopled. A great part of the country is covered with 
the wild date palm, or Elate sylvestris, of which no care is taken. 
Even on bad soils it seems to be so thriving, that I have no doubt 
but that even there it is sufficiently productive of juice. 

31st July. — I went four cosses to Sira. The greater part of the 
country, through n-hich 1 passed to-day, is covered with trees, 
which arc rather higher than is irsual in the wastes of this country. 
Among them were many wild date palms. The Sultan, as I have 
already mentioned, with a view of enforcing the doctrine of his 
religion, which forbids the use of intoxicating liquors, gave orders 
that all these should be cut. Like most of his other regulations, 
this seems to have been very ill obeyed ; for in the central parts 
of his dominions no tree seems to be in such abundance. On the 
way, I passed two ruinous villages, and one still inhabited; but by 
far the greater number of the Helds were uncultivated, and by far 
the greater part of the country shows no traces of its ever having 
been reclaimed, although it seems in very few places to be too steep 
or too barren for the plough. 
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From the 1st to the 6th of August, I remained at Sira, investi- CHAPTER 
gating tlie state of that neighbourhood; as being the principal 


place in the central division of the Riga's dominions north from the Aug. i— o'. 

^ ^ ^ Stale ol’ the 

i^avery. country near 

Sira, for a short time, was the seat of a government which ruled 
a considerable extent of country, and seems to have been at its 
greatest prosperity under the government of DiUnvur Khan, imme- 
diately before it was conquered by Ifi/der. It is said, that it then 
contained 50,000 houses, of which Mussulmans occupied a large 
proportion. By this change of masters Sira suffered greatly ; not 
owing to any oppression from Ilyder, but from its being deprived of 
the expemliture attemling the court of a Mogul Nabob. It was also 
much rediice«l by the Marattah invasions, which had nearly proved 
fatal to the rising power of its new master; and its ruin wasacconi- 
plishe<l by his son 'lippoo, who removed twelve thousand families, 
to form near his capital the new town of Shaliar Ganjain. About 
three hundred houses remained, when the Maraltuh army, under 
Purseram lihm^ and Hurry Punt, took up their head quarters in 
the I’ort, which is well built of stone, and of a good size. These 
invaders did no harm to the town, but <lestroyed most of the vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood, and many of these still continue in 
ruins. The town itself, although the scat of an Asoph, or Mussul- 
man lord lieutenant, continued to languish till it came under the 
English protection. It is little more than a year since the army 
under General Harris encamped here on its route to Chutrakal; and 
since that time two thousand houses have been built; many of its 
former inhabitants, whom the Sultan had forced to Scringapatain, 
have returned to their native abode; and others are coming in 
daily from the country that has been ceded to the Nizam. The only 
building in the place worth notice is the monument of a Mussul- 
man officer, who commanded here during the Mogul government ; 
but it is abundantly supplied with tombs of men who by the Mu- 
hamma^ns are reputed saints, and near which the people of that 
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laith arc anxious to be buried, as they consider the ground hol\. 
Tlie only consirlerable temple was pulled down by JUilmlur Khan, 
the last Asoph of* the place; who was building a monuincnl J'or his 
wife with the materials, w'hen the arrival uf the Rritish armv nut a 
stop to such j)roeeedings. 

Near Sira the quantity of watered ground is greater than that of 
dry-field; but unfortunately it is .situated in a verv drv climate ; 
so that, during tlie last fourteen years, the tanks have been tilled 
only five times so as to give a full ei()|). In the oilier nine, years, 
by means of the little rain that fell, and by the use ol‘ the machine 
called (’iipi/j/, the inhabitants have been able to raise a (|narter of 
the full cro|) ; and one third of the whole grain consumed in the 
country has been brought from other places, especially from the. 
banks of the Caxcn/. Scarcity is therefore a common evil ; and in 
the memory of young men, famine has several times spread all her 
terrors over this unfortunate place. Although in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a powerful garrison, all tin' villages are strongly 
fortified. On asking the reason of such precautions from a vi'iy 
intelligent chief of a village, from whom 1 took most of my infor- 
mation, he told me, that it was cliiefly on account of robbers, who 
in the time of I'amiuc were very numerous. During this calamity 
the inhabitants of one village wish, by plundering their neighbours, 
to sujiport life; and of course, e\]>ccting the same treatment, each 
is shut e.p, mill guanled tVom the nocturnal attacks of its neighbours, 
as if these were its most inveterate enemies. In war also the people 
I’lave 1‘ouufl these, fortitications very useful. In their defence they 
employ few weapons c.xcept stones, which both men and women 
riirow with great de.xterity, and eipial boldness. They do not at- 
teni])t to defend thcm.selves against any thing that wears the face 
of a regular body of men ; Imt they stone, with the greatest intre- 
pidity, the irregular cavalry that attend all native armies, and who 
arc s.;ldom provided with lirc-arms. On a visit which I made to 
the chief above mentioned, be boasted, that with ten men he had 
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beaten off £00 of the Mnrattah cavalry, of whom several men and CHAPTER 

^ VI 

liurscs were killed. v.^v^ 

In favourable years the greatest part of the watered-land is cul- ^ug i— 6. 
tivated with rice. In dry seasons a little only of this grain is raised, land, 
and the cultivation consists chiefly of transplanted Ragy, wheat, 

Jola^ and Navony, which require less water. Sugar-cane is always 
cultivated. Gardens occupy the remainder of the watered-land. 

The kitchen gardens, in the ndiolc district, amount to only four or 
five Colaga lands ; that is, to about six acres. The palm gardens 
now amount to ten Candaca lands, about 300 acres ; and before 
Purscram B/iorv'x invasion extended to three times that size. In 
Sira, and the districts south from it, are many very valuable plan- 
tations of this kind, producing the betd-7iut of the kind called Wal~ 
lagram ; but, until I get more into the heart of that part of the 
country, I shall defer giving an account of them. 

In the accompanying table, as at Madhu-giri, I have given some Cultivation 
of the particulars of the cultivation of watered-grounds, and shall i^^^d***”*** 
afterwards proceed to detail the remainder. 
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The observations made at Madhurgiri on the cultivation of rice CHAPTER 
apply here in every respeet, except that at Sira there are no Cal- 
livays, or canals brought from rivers ; but the whole isAvatered from t— 
reservoirs, or by machinery. Two Capilies, wrought by two men 
and four oxen, water a Colaga of land (Ij acre) that is cultivated 
with rice. 

The transplanted Ragy here is of two kinds : one is called Doda Transpluntcd 
liagy, and is that which at Madku-giri is called Gydda, and which 
is there cultivated on dry-field. Here, on account of thedifterent ca»a4,oftlie 

• I . , . . . 1 . • . , Jail'd called 

manner in wnidi it is raised, it grows to a larger size. This is taken Ooda. 

as a Kirtika crop ; but for this there is not time, if the supply of 

water has been sufiicient for a Vais&kha crop of rice ; and the crop 

of rice that follows it is but indifferent. The differences between 

the cultivation of this crop here, and at Madhu-gxri^ are as follow : 

The seedlings arc watered twice a day, till they are two inches high; 

then only once a day. In 20 days they are fit for transplanting ; 

and, before they are pulled, it is considered as necessary to loosen 

the soil by inundation. The field has five ploughings, and before 

the last is manured with dung. It is divided into plots by the 

same process as that which at Madhu-giri is used in the cultivation 

of Jola. The planted Ragy has water for the first time on the eighth 

day, and afterwards once only in 15 days. It is never weeded, but 

by occasionally plucking up with the hand any grass that may have 

grown. 

The other kind of Nat' Ragy is called Tripathi, and grows in Transplanted 
place of the Vaisukha crop; but it is evident, from the time required 
to bring this to maturity, that in one year these two crops can 
never be taken from the same field. The mode of cultivation is the 
same as for Doda Ragy ; but the seed time is Aswaja, and the har- 
vest Vait&kha. For a fVocula-land cultivated with Ragy, one Capily, 
with' one man and two oxen, can raise a sufficient quantity of water. 

On rice land the farmers never willingly saw Jola; as, even joiaHokiu 
should they have water, it totally prevents them from having rice 
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as the next crop ; but, in order to prevent the lands from being 
waste, tlie renters freciuently compel them to cultivate it. This is 
one great evil of the tenure that has here been adopted, of letting 
the villages to the annual renters wlio bid the highest price. These 
men must make up their rent in the best manner they can ; but 
they care not what injury they do to the land ; as, if it be spoiled, 
they will next year offer less rent. Uy this means, in the end, both 
the larincr and the revenue suffer. 

The Jola is iviost commonly taken in place of the J'aisukha crop, 
and, if there has been a preceding crop of Doda cannot be 

cultivatixl ; as tlie season is lost, before the Ragy is cut. After the 
Jola, if there be water, a Kdrtika crop of Ragy, and then a I 'amkhu 
crop of rice, folloAv. In the course of the two months preceding 
and the one following the autunnial equinox, plough four times. 
In the course of the next month, after a rain, or after having wa- 
tered the lield, plouglt a fifth time, and drop the seed in the furrows, 
either with llie hand or with the Sudiky (Figure Si6) tied to the 
plougli. Then form the field into plots, as described at Madku-giri, 
At the end of si.x weeks after .being sown, the Jola is allowed one 
watering, and another again in a month afterwards. A Capily, 
wrought by two men and two oxen, waters a Colaga of land, or 
about l-i acre ; but in the intermediate lime the men and cattle do 
much birsiness. In the same manner are cultivated ill the three 
kinds of Jola that arc mentioned in the table. 

A K/irtika crop of Jola is sometimes taken, from what is here 
called Magay land ; this is that which, for want of rain or cultiva- 
tors, has been lying fallow. On the same year no Vaimkha crop can 
follow. Tile next Kdrtika cftip must be Ragy, and that may be 
followed by a Vaisdkha crop of rice. 

In place of the Kdrtika crop, both Bily and Mobu Navonies are 
* taken, and allow time for the Vahdkha crop of rice; but they injure 
it more than Ragy does. In the mouth preceding and that fol- 
lowing the summer solstice, plough four or five times, and after the 
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third manure with dung. In tlic following month, after a heavy 
rain, or afl(?r having watered the field, sow with the drill, and 
harrow with the rake drawn hy oxen. It is then divided into plots 
like a fivld of Jo/ti ; and once a fortnight, when there is no rain, 
M'atcr is given. 

Ill place of the Vuhakha crop, when there is a scarcity of water, 
Avheat, botli Jud and Hotny are sown on ricc-lands. These grains 
may he followed hy a Kartika crop of Ihtgif ; hut by this process 
the ground is as nuicli exhausted, as if it had been sown with Na- 
vo?nj. If the Karfika crop lie allogclhcr left out, the I'msitkha crop 
of rice following wheat will be as gooil as if the ground had been 
regularly cultivated for rice alone; and in India it is a commonly 
received opinion, that, where a supply of water admits of It, ground 
cun never he in such good heart as when regularly cultivated hy a 
succession of rice crops. Wheat requires a clay soil, and tin.’ asa li- 
ner of cultivating both kinds is the same. In the two months pre- 
ceding, and the oue following the autumnal eijuinox, plough live 
times. Ill the following inoiith, after a rain, or after having wa- 
tered the field, plough again, and drop the seed into the furrows. 
Then divide it into squares, as for Jola, and water it once a month. 
The straw is only used for fire. If given to cattle for fodder, it is 
supposed capable of producing the distemiier. 

The ground for cultivating sugar-cane is divided into two cipiai 
parts, which are alternately cultivated ; one year with cane, and 
tlie other with rice. It is watered cither from tlic re.scrvoirs, orhy 
the machine called CapUy. In the last case, a field of two Cola>fas, 
or three acres, one half of which is in sugar-cane, and the tithcr in 
rice, requires the constant labour of four men and eight oxen. 
Day-labourers must also be hired to rebuild the boiling-hmisc, to 
tie up the cane, and to weed. When the field is watered from a 
reservoir, one man only is regularly employed ; but to plough, to 
plant, to weed, and to tie up the cane, both men and cattle must he 
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CHAPTER hifed in addition. Three kinds of cane are here cultivated. The 
most valued is the lUstalli, which grows best on a black soil, in 

Aug. which there is much sand or gravel ; a good crop of this, on a 
Colaga^landy produces 100 Maunds of Jagory; which is about S<)t 
hundred weight on an acre. The next in quality is the Carkabo, or 
black-cane. It requires a pure black mould, called Eray bumi; and, 
in a good crop, produces from a Colaga-land, 60 Maunds of Jagory, 
or from an acre nearly 174 hundred weight. The poorest cane is 
the MaracabOy or stick cane. It is cultivated on the same kind of 
soil with the Rer/a/Zi; but produces only half as much Jagory m 
the Carkabo, and that of a very bad quality, for it is quite black. 
The cultivation of the Restalli, however, is comparatively much 
more troublesome. In the course of the eight months following 
the summer solstice, the Held must be ploughed eleven times ; and 
once a month, during the whole of that time, 1000 sheep must be 
folded for one night on the Held. It is then manured with mud 
from the bottoms of the reservoirs, and ploughed again twice. The 
channels are then formed, and in them the cuttings are laid down, 
two and two being always placed parallel. A Coiaga of land requires 
50,000. The channels are then Hlled with water, and the cuttings 
are trodden into the mud with the feet. The secoivl watering is on 
the 4th day, the third watering on the 12th ; afterwards the Held, 
if the soil be good, must be watered once a fortnight ; or once a 
week, if it part with its moisture quickly. On the 20th day the 
Held is weeded with the small hoe called Molu Potu, which implies 
that the operation is done very superHcially. On the 35th day the 
whole Held is dug with the large hoe called YeUa Kuddli; and, the 
earth being thrown up toward the canes in ridges, the channels for 
conveying the water run between the rows. About the 90th day 
the canes are tied up with a leaf of the plant in parcels of Hve or 
six, and once a month this is repeated. When the cane is ten 
months old, the crop begins, and in thirty days it must be finished. 
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The farmers here say, that a fallow between the two crops of sugar* 
cane would not answer, and that the crop of rice gives strengtli to 
the ground. 

No watered fields are here reserved for the cultivation of wheat, 
or of Jola; but when there is no rain, the bottojns of reservoirs are 
cultivated for these grains, and for Carlay. This kind of ground 
not being divided in Colaga-lattds, no estimate can be formed of the 
produce ; but both Jola and wheat thrive better on the rice-lands. 
The Carky succeeds in the bottoms of reservoirs. The kind of Jola 
sown here is the Jgara. The operation for all the three grains is 
the same, and is very simple. In the second month after the winter 
solstice, the ground is ploughed, and the seed is dropped into the 
furrow after the plough. It is then smoothed by drawing a plank 
over the ground, and no more trouble is required. 

The soil in the bottom of the reservoirs is always a fine friable 
mud, being what is washed from the fields by the rains, and again 
deposited, when the water stagnates in the reservoirs. In all old 
reservoirs a great part is filled up by this soil, and thus their capa- 
city is much diminished; and, when a village has been deserted 
for some time, unless the mound breaks down, its tanks in general 
iiecome entirely obliterated. Nothing therefore can be more ad- 
vantageous than the cultivators carrying away this mud as a manure 
for their land ; and, as it is of an excellent quality, they would find 
their advantage in taking it, as fast as formed ; at least in such 
parts of the country as afford them a permanent interest in the soil. 
In most places however, either from indolence or want of encour- 
agement, or from both, the farmers neglect to remove the mud, 
and the public is put to a considerable e.xpense in keeping the 
reservoirs clear. 
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The leaves that are here used as manure for rice lands are, the Leaves used 
Hoingay, or Robiniamitis; the Coghif or Galega purpurea; the Yecada^ as manure. 
Of Asclep'm gigantia ; theTumbay, or Pklomis esculenlOiRoxh; MSS.; 
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the Umuttay, of Datura metcl; the Calli, ox FMphorbium Tirucalli; 
and the Hughinay. 

At Hira scarcely any ^ agy is cultivated as a dry crop. Those 
which arc raised, are Siija, JIarica, llunili, IIuls'-Ellu, Avaray, To- 
vary, Shamay, Navony, Harulu, llessaru, Alasumla, or Tadagitny, 
Barugu, and cotton. By far the most common are Shamay, Suja, 
and Huruli. 

The Shamay is of three kinds ; Bily, Cari, and Malign, or Mujica, 
Tlie cultivation for the three kinds is the same, but the seeds are 
always kept separate. The soil that agrees with them is the Ma- 
rulu and Daray, or poor sandy and stony lands. This soil, if it were 
dunged, would every year produce a crop ol' Shamay ; but, as that caa 
seldom be spared, the Shamay is .always succeeded by a crop of Hu- 
ruli, which restores the ground; and alternate crops of these grains 
may be continued, without any fallow, or without injury to the 
soil. In the first four months of the year, commencing about the 
vernal equinox, at any convenient opportunity plough four times. 
Tlicn, after a good rain, harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and 
sow with the drill ; putting the seed of the Shamay into the Curigay; 
and that of the pulses called Avaray, Tovary, Hessaru, Huruli, or 
Alamnda, into the Sudiky. Tlie first two are reckoned the best. 
Then harrow with the rake drawn by oxen. They have here no 
estimation for the extent of fields cultivated in this way ; but for 
every 48 Seers of Shamay they sow 13 Seers of some one of the 
pulses. The produce in a good crop will be twenty seeds of the 
Shamay. Of the others no account is kept ; for the legumes, as 
they ripen, arc gathered for family use. Bily Shamay ripens in 
and Kari in 4 months ; the Maliga requires only 3 months, and is 
therefore preferred when the rains begin late ; but it gives little 
straw, and therefore in favourable seasons the others are more eli- 
gible. Shamay straw is here reckoned better fodder than that 
of rice; and, when mixed with the husks of Huruli or Tovary, is 
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preferred even to that of Ragy, Except in case of necessity, Jola CllAPTKii 
straw is never used. ' *• , 

The only Suju or Cambu sown here is that called Hula. It is Auu. i— O', 
sown on soils similar to what are used for S/iamay, and which, on 
the dry-fields of 67rfl, are the most common. It is never sown two 
years successively on the same ground; this however is not owing 
to its exhausting the soil, but to its roots being troublesome to 
remove. Next year the ground may be easily ploughed sufficiently 
well for IluruU; and in the course of the second year the roots of 
the Suja rot, so as to allow the ground to be fully cultivated without 
trouble. In the month following the vernal equinox, plough four 
times; and after the first rain that liappens in the course of the two 
following months, sow the seed with the drill; putting the seed of 
the Sttja in the Ciirigay ; and that of the pulses called IJuruli or 
Tovary in the Sudiky. Then harrow with the rake drawn by oxen; 
or, if the field be clear of weeds, smooth it with or plank. 

At the end of one month use, three times, the Cuntay, or hoe drawn 
by oxen. In four mouths it ripens without farther trouble. 20 
Colagux, or lO'O seeds, arc reckoned a good crop from twelve Seen 
sowing. Cattle do not like the straw, but eat the smaller jiart of 
it when mixed with other fodder. The full grown straw, W'hich is 
as thick as a man’s thumb, and about ten feet high, is used for 
fcwcl. 

The IluruU^ like that at Seringapaiam, is black and white mixed. Pulse called 
It grows better on stony than on sandy soils ; and gives the greatest 
crops when cultivated on land that h.xs been waste, and over-run 
with bushes; but it also thrives tolerably on laud that is alternately 
cultivated with it and Shaniay, or Suja, In the mouth which pre- 
cedes and that which follows the autumnal eijuinox, sow the seed 
broad-cast, and then cover it with the plough. In four months it 
ripens without farther trouble, and in a good season produces ten 
seeds. Both straw and husks are reckoned good for labouring 

VoL. T. 3G 
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cattle ; but, owing probably to some idle prejudice, they are said to 
be bad for milch cows. 

The Huts' -Ellu is sown near villages, in places where rubbish and 
dirt arc thrown. First, at the same season with the HuruU, sow the 
seed, and then plough the held twice. In three months it ripens 
without farther trouble, and in a good year produces sixteen seeds. 

The Ncpcony cultivated on dry-held is that called Bily, and is 
raised either on the two poorer soils, or on a black mould that has 
been prepared for it by a crop of the pulse called Hessaru. It is 
considered as exhausting the ground; but this is obviated by 
ploughing up the field immediately after the Ntecony has been cut, 
and thus exposing the soil to the air. In the two months following 
the vernal equinox, plough four times. With the next good rain, 
harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and sow the seed with the 
drill ; putting Ntwony in the Curigtty, and the pulse called Avaray 
in the Sudiky, In three months it ripens without farther trouble, 
and in a good crop produces 96' seeds. For cattle, the straw is 
better than that of rice. 

Harutu, of the kind called P/w/n, is here cultivated. For this a 
sandy soil is reckoned best ; and as it is thought to improve tl’e 
soil, the little Ra^y that is sown on dry-field generally follows it. 
In the first month after the vernal equinox, plough twice; the.D, 
with the first rain in the next month, at every cubit’s distance 
throughout the field, draw furrows intersecting each other at right 
angles. At every lintersection drop a seed, and cover them with 
another furrow. After two months weeil with the plough ; and 
with the Cuntay, or hoe drawn by oxen, throw the earth in ridges 
toward the young plants. In six months it begins to give ripe 
fruit, which for thre.e months is gathered once a week. 

The Hessaru cultivated here is called Cari, or black, and requires 
a black soil, to which it is said to add much strength. It is there- 
fore taken alternately with Ntevony, or with Huts'-EUu, both of 
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which are considered as exhausting crops. It is cultivated exactly CHAPTER 
in the same manner as Huruli is, ripens in three months, and in a 
good year produces sixteen seeds. Except for feeding camels, its Aug. i— o', 
straw or husks are of no use. 

Barugu is of two kinds ; white, and black. A sandy soil of any Grain called 
kind agrees with this corn, which is also valuable as requiring very 
little rain. The straw is better fodder than that of rice. In the 
second month after the vernal equinox, plough three times. 

After the next rain, in the following month, either sow with the 
drill, and harrow M'ith the rake drawn by oxen, or sow broad-cast, 
and plough in the seed. In three months it ripens without farther 
trouble, and in a favourable season produces sixteen seeds. 

Near Sira a very small quantity of cotton is raised ; and, like that Cotton, 
of MadhU’giri, it is of a quality inferior to w’hat is brought from 
Balahari, and other places nearer the Krishna river. The .soil on 
which it is sown is a black clay containing nodules of lime-stone. 

In the two months following the vernal equinox, plough three 
times. At any convenient time, in the two next months, mix the 
seed with dung, and drop it in the furrows after the plough, form- 
ing lines about nine inches apart. A month afterwards plough 
again between the lines ; and in order to destroy the superfluous 
plants and weeds, use the hoe drawn by oxen three times, crossing 
these furrows at right angles. The second and third times that this 
hoe is used, it must follow the same track as at first ; otherwise too 
many of the plants would be destroyed. Between each hoeing 
three or four days should intervene. In six months the cotton 
begins to produce ripe capsules, and continues in crop four more. 

The plants are then cut close to the ground ; and after the next 
rainy season the field is ploughed twice in contrary directions. A 
month afterwards it is hoed once or twice with the same imple- 
ment, and it produces a crop twice as great as it did in the first 
year. In the third year a crop of Shamay or A/irnowy must be taken, 
and in the fourth year cotton is again sowni as at first. 
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I have stroiigsuspicions, that thcchicfof thcvillage, orGauda, from 
M'liom I hatl most of the above iuforniation, although a very sensible 
man, diminished in his atx'ounts the produce of the different grains. 
There being no estimate of the e.Ktent of dry-lands here, it will be 
very dillicult to form any comparison between the success of the 
operations of husbandry here and in other jilaccs. Ihe increase on 
the seed is scarcely any guide ; as in different places and countries 
the quantity sown on the same extent of ground is extremely va- 
rious; and the only rule, on which we ought to depend, in judging 
of the success of agriculture, is the quantity of grain produced on 
the same extent of ground after deducting the seed. With the 
wretched climate and agricnllnre of the highlands of Scotland, four 
seeds of oats is reckoiuMl a good crop ; and at Sira the farmer ex- 
pects fit fold from his field of Jola ; Imt after deducting .seed, the 
highlander has IS bushels from his acre, while the Ifimlu has only 
\7\’, for on the acre the former sows nearly S-t times as much seed 
51.S the latter does, 

I measured a field said to recpiire 12 Seen of Huriili, or 2 Seers 
of Suja, or \il Seers of for seed, and found it to contain 

acrcs. On these data the acre requires only about y’ .V ' s of a 
peck for the seed of Shamay and IJnruli ; of the former, aecoiding 
to xXxoGauda's rate of twenty seeds, it would produec only about 
3^ bu.sbel.s with a little pulse; and of the IJuruli it w'oui if produce 
less tliaii 2 bushels. An .acre w'ould sow about 0, 121 parts of a 
peck of Suju, and produce something less than 5 bushels with a 


little pulse. 

I am farther confirmed in believing that the Gauda under-ratp<l 
the produce, by having measured a field which hatl been last year 
sown with IJuruli. It took 24 Seers of seed, and in a bad year pro- 
duced 5 Colugas, or 20 seeds, which is double what he stated as the 
produce of a good year. The field contained 3 acres 9 chains. At 
this rate, the seed for an acre is about parts of a peek, and the 
produce about four bushels. This last agrees with the account 
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obtained at Madhu-giri from Trimula Nayaha, which I consider as a CHAPTER 
fair one ; and all the Gauda's statements will probably be found to 
require a similar amendment. Aug. 1—6. 

In the government of DiUrwur Khan a measurement was made of 
all the bctd-mit gardens in this district; an area of six poles in 
length by live in breadth being called a Colaga, or JVocula-land. 

About twenty years ago the Sullan extended this measurement to 
the whole district, anrl found tliat the pole was in length IS-J- Yw/- 
tany Gnjaft, each of M’hich is e(|u:d to 37 t English inches. This 
would make the JVocula-land ncaxXy l-jVo acre; but during the Ala- 
rattah invasion all the accompts of the measurement were lost, and 
the ll'ocu/a-landfi now in use are the ohl computed ones which ex- 
isted formerly in the public registers. Of course, from favour 
sln»wn to individuals, tlicy arc of very different sizes. I measured 
two fields, and found that by the one. the fVocitla-Uind contained 
1 ,-ViV acre, and by the other Ij-.V. In my account of the produc- 
tions of watered-land, I have taken the I ist as the standard, as it 
agrees with the result of my inquiries at Madhu-giri, It is very 
probable, however, that Dilatcar Khan's estimate is more accurate; 
for, by having long governed the country, he certainly had better 
opportunities of ascertaining the fact than I could 'possibly have. 

In thi.s case, the seed and produce stated for an acre in the table 
must be increased in the proportion of laO to 1 16'. 

The measure of grain originally established here was ()1< Dudu.i= Measures. 

1 Paddy; 2 Paddies — I -Seer; 4 Seers — I Bulla; 16 * Ballai — \ JJ'o- 
cula or Colaga; and 20 Colaga.s — l Candaca, Purnea has given 
orders, that the Sultany Seer should he used ; and in fact it has been 
adopted, and 6 Scers are considered as eipial to the BuUa; so that 
the Candaca and JVoculu here are, at present, exactly the same with 
t\\o%t of Madhu-giri. 

Except proprietors of gardens, none of the farmers here have Tmurcs. 
any fixed property in their lands. The ofiicers of govcinment, or 
in their stead the renter, may give the land to any person who will 
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pay a higher rent than the former occupant. In some villages a 
new bargain is made once a year ; in others, it is usual to make a 
bargain for each crop. In general, the bargain b made for a cer* 
tain sum of money ; at other times the farmers will only agree to 
cultivate the lands according to the usual division of crops. In 
every village the custom in doing this differs. At the KasbOf or 
chief town of the district, the following is the manner in which it 
is done. The division is always made on the actual measurement. 
Upon every Candaca, or 1920 Seers, are paid, 

Seen, 


To the government for Icala, explained below • - 192 

To the Amldar's office, or Cutchery, for oil and stationary S4 
To mendicant Brahmans, Janganias, and Mussulman Fakirs 12 
To the Toty, or watchman ^ 

To the measurer 

To the Puj&ris of the temples of the Saklis, &c. - - 24 

To the SttHgaru, or village officers : 

Gauda, or chief ------ 24 

Shanaboga, or accomptant • - • - • 24 

Talliari or Tallawara, ox htaAX^ • - - 24 

Nirgunty, or distributor of water - - - 24 

Barber 12 

Blacksmith - -- -- -- ig 

To the government ------- 768 

To the farmer - -- ----- 768 


Seers - 1920 

The Icala is given in place of stoppages which were formerly 
made for officers, to whom the government now pays fixed salaries. 
The hereditary Gauda, or chief, receives his fee, w’hether he rents 
the village or not. Where the soil is bad, and machinery has been 
used to procure water, the government receives no Icala, and in 
place of one half has only one third share. In the Klkrtika crop the 
priests of the Saktis get nothing. 
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A plough wrought by one man and two oxen, if the reservoir chapter 

afford all the water that is necessary, can labour two IVoculaAiwAB 

of irrigated ground ; but, if the Capily be used, this stock can only Aug. i— 6’. 

cultivate one IVoculaA^iiA. The richest farmer in the place, who is wrought 

the Ganda, or chief of a village, whom I have before mentioned, , 

’ ° \ plough; and 

has ten ploughs ; no other person has above six. About a fourth of btock. 
the cultivators have one plough, a half two, and the remaining 
fourth from three to six. A farmer w'ho has four ploughs, and who 
may be considered as a man in easy circumstances, ought to have 
four men and four women servants with eight oxen. In seed-time 
and harvest he will require eight additional labourers. Two men 
and four oxen are required to work a Capily from sun-rise to sun- 
set. Men servants hired as Batigaru, or by the year, get monthly 
8 Vanams, about 5s. 4d., and women get half as much. A man’s 
daily wages is j of a Fanam, or about 2rf.; a woman’s -f- of a Fanam, 
or about 4f farthings. 

The weights used here are, 22 Rupees Seer; 56 Seers^^l Maundy Weights, 
or Ol-roVlb. By this every thing sold here is weighed; but goods 
sent to other countries, such as Coco-nuts, are weighed by a Mound 
of 48 Seers, or 26rV 

Twice a month the Culwai, or officer of police for the chief town Exchange of 
of the district, assembles the merchants, and settles the exchange 
of money. At present t\\t Fanam exchanges for 16>- elephant Dudus, 
and is equal to -jij of a Sultany Pagoda, Small copper coins c.alled 
Casu, and equal to \ of the Dudu, are here in common currency; 
as are also the shells called Cowries, of which 16 are equal to one 
Casu. All accompts are kept in Canter' -raya Pagodas o.nA Fanams. 

The merchants of Sira possess considerable enterprise, and carry Commerca. 
goods to the countries ceded to the Nizam on the south of the 
Krishna, to the country near Damara ceded to the Marattahs, to 
Chatrakal, to the vicinity of Nagara, to Seringapatam, and to Ban-- 
galore; and merchants from ail these countries resort to this 
mart. 
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At present the trade with the Nizam's country is not safe ; and 
the merchants, and other inhabitants, are rapidly emigrating into 
the Raja's dominions. The places, with which there was formerly 
an intercourse here, were Rin/a-(lur"a, Kah/atia-thirga, Balahari, 
Giitti, Rajarvulfy-Atlvatiif, Tadcpulrjf, Pamuili, D/iarmuwara, Nilomu- 
(lodi, Penn-conda, ' Indu-pura, Afodogushcria, Ncdavaia-hullj/f Ciindu- 
rupi, Ratna-giri, Ciimpnli, Hirialu, Cuddapa, and Condacumli The 
goods brouglit from thence are silk cloths, cotton cloths, plain and 
with silk borders, chintses, and coarse cotton cloths, all the manu- 
factures of these places. The colours being better fixed, they sell 
higher than the goods of Bintgalure. The returns from Sira are 
dried coco-nut kernels or Copra, Bctcl-mit, Jugory, Popli bark. Lac, 
and steel the manufacture of this neighiiourhood. Tlicsc arc the 
staple articles ; but occasionally oxen, bulValoes, boiled butter, or 
Ghee, oil, and tobacco have been sent. The merchants whom I here 
assembled at first asserted, that one half of the returns from hence 
were made in cash ; but this they afterwards retracted, and alleged 
that the coco-imt kernels sent from hence greatly exceeds in value 
all the goods imported. 

The intercourse with the Maratlah country is perfectly undis- 
turbed ; and the places with which it is carried on, are Darwara, 
Ilubuli, Giidagu, Leehmeshura-Butcaray, Alulugunda, Catrkay, Ilum- 
sagara, and Jlavery. The imports from thence are cotton wool, 
thread white and red, coarse ami fine red cotton cloth, white cotton 
cloth with silk borders, dark blue cotton cloth, chints, sackcloth or 
Goiii, tent cloth, matrasses, blankets, dates, raisins, almonds, wal- 
nuts, Carthamus flowers or Cussumha, asafoetida, sulphur, and re.d- 
lead. The exports from Sira arc oxen, buft’aloes, Popii bark, a root 
called iMvama, which, I believe, is that of the long pepper. Lac, 
and steel, with -J- of cash. Of this last, however, I am doubtful. 

The imports from the Nagata country to Sira arc Betel-mt, black- 
pepper, cardamoms, Lavaaga patri a leaf used in medicine, (Uibob- 
china (the buds of the Lauras Cassia), bastard cinnamon (bark of 
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the Laurus Cassia), and sandal-wood. Tlie exports iVoni Sira to CHAPTEll 
Nagara are blankets, Bangalore cloths, country steel, tobacco, oil, 
boiled butter, or Ghee, bulFaloes, and cash to the amount of one half Ajg. i— o. 
of the imports. 

The imports from Chatrakal consist of ready money for the pur- Commerce 
chase of sugar. !'«/!' *^***^*^* 

The country near Scringapatam supplies Sira u'ith a great deal of Commerce 
grain, and receives back ready money, boiled butter, oil, dr) ginger, 
limes, and coco-nuts. 

The black pepper and Betel-nut from Nagara, with some of the Commerce 
latter from this country, are sent to Bangalore for the manufactures 
of that place, and for the goods imported at Madras by se«i. 

Most of the Betel-nut is disposed of at Gubi, at which place there Commerce 
is annually sold about 15,000 Mounds, or about 5,675 hundred 
weight. All this is not the produce of the district of Sira s but is 
collected from several others in the neighl»ourhood. The Gubi 
merchants allege, that at their fairs more than double this quantity 
is sold. 

The grand article of produce here for exportation is the Copra, Copra. 
or dried kernel of the coco-nut. Many of the merchants make 
advances to the proprietors of gardens. At the time of advance 
the price is fixed, and the farmer has no right to sell his Copra to 
another, and to repay the merchant who made the advances. The 
average price is four Fanams a Maund, or 11a‘. 5\ d. a hundred 
weight. 

The cattle cmployetl iu this trade arc buffaloes and oxen. The Cfimag* 
buffaloes of the Nizam's country arc the best, and daily carry 12 ^“***‘" 
Maunds or 3201b. three cosses, or about nine miles. The oxen of 
this country-breed are the best, and daily carry 8 Maunds, or 213 lb. 
four cosses or twelve miles. In order to be able to do this, 
these cattle must be fed on oil-cake, or on cotton-seed and straw. 

The Nizam's country, abounding with cotton, wonderfully improves 
the oxen that are bred in this neighbourhood. An ox bought here 
VoL. I. 3 H 
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A JOURN^T FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

for four Pagodas, by keeping one year in the place, will be worth ten 
Pagodas. The native oxen of that country do not improve so fast, 
probably from having been always used to a stronger diet than those 
of this place have when young. 

The weavers in Sira are of two kinds ; the Bily Muggas, and D&- 
v/mgas. The former weave a coarse thin muslin called Shilla. That 
made for the dress of women, called Shiray, is the coarsest, and is 
called JVuntacuddy, It is in pieces 18 cubits long by 2 broad, and 
sells unbleached for 5\ Famms, or about Ss. 8r/. The Eritcudy 
Shilla, intended for men’s dress, is finer; and is from 28 to 26 cubits 
long, by lA Cubit broad. It sells from 6-J- to 10 Funams a piece 
(from 4 a 4d. to 6 a 8d.). These cloths arc bought up by two sets of 
dyers; i\\.QNiligaru, who dye it blue; and the Marattnlis, who dye 
with Cossumba, or llowers of the Carthamus. They advance money 
to the weavers for two or three pieces at a time. 

The Dh'diigas here make two thick coarse cloths ; the one called 
Cadi 'is plain, and .resembles what is made by the I FhalUaru near 
Bangalore; and the other has red borders, like the cloth of the 
Togotarus. The whole of the cloth made here is used in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

The Bily-Mugga weavers consider this name as a term of reproach, 
and call themselves Ciirivina Banijigarii. They are an original tribe 
of Karnata. Some of them arc dealers iu cloth or grain, and a few 
arc farmers. They have no hereditary chiefs; but infractions of 
the rules ol cast arc punished by their clergy or ; who 
are, however, bound to act by the advice of the.eldcrs of the tribe, 
should the fault be of such magnitude as to require excommunica- 
tion. An assembly of the heads of families settles disputes. They 
pretend to be one of the tribes of pure Banijigas, and to be capable 
of being appointed to the priesthood. They say, that there are six 
tribes of proper Banijigas; the Badagulu, the Pancham, the Slalada, 
the Turcana, the Jainu, and the Curhina. All these can eat toge- 
ther; but cannot intermarry, unless they have been appointed 
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Jangamas; and the ticsccudants of these never marry with the CHAPTER 
laity, although among themselves they lose all former distinctions. 

Each of these si.v tribes are again divided into Golram, and a man Aug. 1—6, 
and woman of the same Golram can never marry. The Golram of 
the Curmna are sixty-six in number. They may marry as many 
wives as they please ; but cannot divorce them, except for adultery; 
and it is not unusual for a husband to keep his wife after she has 
been guilty of tliis ciimc. VV^omcn are marriageable even after the 
age of puberty ; and widows may live with a man in a kind of 
left-hand marriage, and be called Cutigas, or concubines ; but both 
tlm man with whom they live, and their children, are considered as 
legitimate. If a woman leaves her husband, and cohabits with ano- 
thc!' man of the same c.ast, she is called a Iladra; but her children 
arc not disgraced. • Any w'oman, even an unmarried one, who has 
< ()nn( xion with a man of a str.angc cast, is excommunicated. A 
widow ought to bury herself alive in her husband’s grave; but the 
custom has become entirely obsolete. The people of this cast cat 
no animal food, nor drink any into.xicating liquor. They never t.'ike 
the vow oi’ Ddxiri. They are allowed to read all the books belong- 
ing to the sect, among which they do not reckon the Vedax. Tlicy 
Avear the Linga, and their adorations are principally directed to 
that eml)lcm of Siva. Their Avomen offer fruit and flowers to Afa- 
rima, and the other Saktis; but this is not done by the men. They 
do not believe in the Firika, or spirits of chaste men. Their Gurus 
are the same with those of the Pancham Banijigaru ; the five chief 
thrones being calleil Paravulla at Hampa, Vcrupacsky near the Tun- 
gabhadra river, Hujinp, Balahullp, and Nidamavudp. I'heir lay fol- 
lowers of this cast these Gurus make Avhat is called Detcha. The 
Detcha, having shaved and Avashed his head, is instructed in some 
MantramSj or forms of prayer, Avhich are in the vulgar tongue, but 
which, like the Upadbsa of the Brahmans, are kept a profound secret. 

The Guru then bestows on the Detiha some consecrated herbs and 
Avater, and the Detcha in return gives him some money. This 
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ceremony is aiialagous to the DJiam of the Br/t/mans. The Gurus 
on tlu’ir circuits receive also f”'' .n their followers Dltarma, or cha- 
rity, or rather «luty, but have no fixed dues. The Einaru attend 
at marriaj^es, births, and funerals, at Mala-paksha, as the Tithi of 
the Sudrus is called, and at all great feasts. On these occasions 
they perform Fujd to the Lingo, reading some Mantrams, in the 
vulgar tongue however, and pouring over it some water and flowers, 
which by this means are consecrated, and then are divided among 
the j)eople whom the occasion has assembled. The Einaru then 
cats something that has been prepared tor him, and at marriages 
receives a small sum of money. The Panchdnga, or village astro- 
loger, attends on similar occasions, and reads Mantrams in the 
vulgar language. He is of course paid for his trouble. 

He re, some Dh'ungas of the Karnata nation do not wear the 
Linga; but still they consider Cari Basu:a Upjta as their Guru. 
They will eat in the house of a Dcvdnga tvho wears the Lingo, but 
he will not return the compliment. They eat in common, but do 
not intermarry with the Tetinga Dh'dngas, who, like themselves, 
M'orship Htva, without wearing his indecent badge. They cat ani- 
mal food, an indulgence which has probably occasioned the sepa- 
ration. They ought not to drink spirituous liquors. AS a kind of 
excuse, or pretence for eating the flesh, they oft'er bloody sacrifices 
to the Salciis. They take the vow of Ddscri, but do not pray to the 
ririha, or spirits of men sainted for chastity. They acknowledge 
transmigration, as a future state of reward and punishmqnt. 

The Sadrn IVoculigas arc a cast of Karnata origin and Siidra birth; 
they arc divided into two tribes that seem to have no communion ; 
the Cimblagalarit Sadra, and the Sadru simply so called. The Sadrn 
proper arc cultivators, both as masters and servants ; they act as 
Candacliara, or native militia, and sometimes trade in grain. They 
have no hereditary chiefs; but their disputes are settled by a 
council of four Sadrn Gaudas, or chief farmers, who also punish all 
transgressions against the rules of cast, excommunicating licentious 
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women, anti other heinous oflenders, and reprimanding those who CHAPTER 
have been guilty of less enormous faults. By religion they arc 
divided into three classes, those who worship Jaim, those who wor- ^"8- 
ship Sha, anti those who worship Vishnu under the form of Vencaty 
Ramana; but this does not prevent intermarriages, and tlic woman 
always adopts the religion of her husband. They are also divided 
into a number of families analagous to the Gotrums of the Brahmans ; 
and a man never intermarries with a woman of the same family. 

They have among them a bastard race, descended from widows, who 
have become the kind of concubines called Culigas; but they arc 
not numerous, and arc held in great contempt by the others. The 
Gaitdii whom I Have so often mentioned is the person that gives me 
the information concerning the cast. He is a worshipper of Ven- 
caty lldmana, and denies any belief in a future state ; his worship 
of the gods being performed with a view of obtaining temporal 
blessings. This sect take the vow of DdsM, and bury the dead. 

They can write accompts, but have no kooks nor science. They eat 
no animal food, and ought not to drink spirituous liquors. They 
are allowed as many w ives as they can obtain ; but do not divorce 
them for any cause except adultery. Girls continue to be mar- 
riageable even after the age of puberty ; and widow^s are not ex- 
pected to bury themselves with their husbands bodies ; hut their 
becoming concubines of the kind called Cuiigas is considered as 
very disgraceful to all their connections. Their Guru is Tata Achd- 
rya, an hereditary chief of the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans, He bestows 
■on his followers holy-water and consecrated victuals, and accepts 
their charity. The Panchinga, or village astrologer, is their Puro- 
hita, and attends at marriages, births, the building of a new house, 
and at Mala-paksha, the ceremony which the Sudras annually per- 
form in commemoration of their deceased parents. The Sadru who 
worship Siva are but few in number, and wear the Linga. The third 
sect of Sadru worship only the god Jaina^ but do not intermarry 
with the true Jainaru, These burn the dead. The Gauda says, that 
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formerly all the Sadru were Jamu ; but that his ancestors, disliking 
that religion, betook themselves to worship Vhhnu. They have 
not adopted the worship of the Saktis, of Dharma Riga, nor of the 
Virika. 

The Lftdas, or Ladaru^ have a language quite different from all 
the others that are spoken south of the Krishna river. This lan- 
guage they call Chaurasi ; and say, that it is spoken at a city called 
Caranza, wliicli is near the river Godavari. In fact, it is a dialect of 
that spoken near Benares, to which the others have much less resem- 
hlance. The Ladaru say, that, in consc({ucncc of a famine in their 
own country, about live hundred years ago, they came to this neigh- 
bourhood. They serve as cavalry ; trathr, especially in horses; and 
farm lands, but never cultivate tiiem with their own hands. 'J’hcy 
assume the title Kshalrifas of the family of the sun, and wear a 
string like the Brahmans. They will not intermarry nith the Raj- 
puls, or other pretenders to a royal descent; but they are treated 
by the Brahmans merely as Sudra.v, and in fact seem to be the 
highest rank of Hudras in their native country, like the Kayash~ 
tlias of Bengal, or the Kerit Nairs of Mali/ala. They are of l-l! 
different families, like the Ghtrams of the Brahmans', and some 
are followers of the Siva Brahmans, and some of the Sri Vaishhavam; 
but this does not produce a separation of cast ; for the woman always 
adopts the religion of her husband. They have no hereditary chiefs; 
but the affairs of the tribe are managed by an assembly of the heads 
of families. For small faults these assemblies reprimand ; for adul- 
tery, or for eating forbhlden food, or Avith forbidden persons, they 
excommunicate. Many of them read Sanskrit, and study every 
kind of book except the Vedas, which they never presume to in- 
spect. My informers are worshippers of Vishnu; yet their Guru is 
a Smartal Brahman, Avho bestows consecrated victuals and holy- 
water, and receives their Dharma. Al'hen they arc 6 or 7 years of 
age, they receive from the Panchdnga their first thread, and Upa- 
dha, at a ceremony called Upanina. At this the Panckdnga reads 
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Mantrams, as also at births, marriages, full and new moons, at CUArrER 
Sankrhitis, or the first clays of the solar months, at funerals, and at 
the Mala-pdksha lately mentioned. These Ladas sacrifice to the 
Saktis, especially to the goddess Bhaxcani, The Pujdm or priests 
in the temples of this idol are called Bombolas, who observe the 
rules of Sannyasi, especially celibacy, and yet go absolutely naked. 

They liave disciples, M'ho are also Sannyusis, but who arc not con- 
sidered as sulliciciitly holy to be allowed to show their nudities. 

Part of the sacrifices arc eaten by the votary, and part by the Bom- 
bola; but the animal is sometimes made a burnt oBcriiig to the 
idol, which in this country is done by no other cast. This bunit- 
oft’criiig is by the I,ad(is called Ihmam, which is the same name that 
the Brahmans use for their burnt-otlcrings ; but these always consist 
of flour, or other vegetable matter. It is true, that the Brahmans 
have a burnt sacrifice of animals, which they call I //g"/?//!; but it 
must be prtceded by such a severity of penance, and is attended 
Mith such enormous expense, that no one in these degenerate days 
is either w'illing of able to undertake such an ofl’cring. The proper 
Sakli Pdjd, that ought to be performed to Bhav'dn'i, has also fallen 
into disuse here among ihc I^adas; but my interpreter says, that at 
Madras it is very common. The votary takes an animal, and offers 
it as a sacrifice to the idol in presence of a beautiful young woman 
who is perfectly naked. It is supposed, that any person who, while 
in the performance of this sacred ceremony, shoidd even look with 
desire at the charms exposed to his view, would be instantly struck 
dead; no one, therefore, undertakes it who has not great confidence 
in the power which he has over his passions. By the Brahmans this 
ceremony is much condemned, and ought to deprive any one of his 
cast that attempted its performance ; yet some of them are said in a 
private manner to have recourse to this superstition, as it is supposed 
to have wonderful efficacy in procuring temporal success and feli- 
city. Some of the Ladaru take the vow of and at the same 

time receive Chakrdntikam. These beg only one day in the week. 
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folloM^ng on the other six their usual professions ; and they never 
travel about us vai^abonds making a noise with bells and conchs. 
The i,a(/as burn their dead, who ought to be accompanied on the 
pile by their u’idows; but this custom has become obsolete. 
Widows are not permitted to become concubines of the kind called 
Cutigas, nor are the men allowed to keep those called lladras. A 
girl, after ten years of age, is no longer marriageable. The men 
may take as many wives as they can procure, but can only divorce 
them for adultery. Persons of this cast drink no spirituous liquors; 
and, as is usual in Bengal, eat no animal food, except that which has 
been offered as a sacrifice. 
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